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Charming Cape on .92A overlooking a lovely natural pond, privately sited on 
country lane. Great location and easy commute to trains, Routes 2 and 128. Many 
recent improvements including a small but state-of-the-art kitchen with sliding 
doors to new wooden deck, updated bathrooms and newly finished hardwood floors. 
Adjacent to conservation land. A wonderful starter home in Lincoln with room for 
expansion. 

$369,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Joanne Whitman 
Louise Krammer Joan Montrym Ginny Niles : 


617-259-8384 


LINCOLN CONCORD HARVARD COUNTRYSIDE 
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Dear Readers, 

As we put this issue to bed, we found that town 
committees were already meeting in preparation for 
Town Meeting. A thanks is owed to the many volunteers 
who man these committees. This is the season lights burn 
late in the Town Offices building. There are glimpses in 
here of what’s going on - a discussion of the Town’s 
Bylaw on Nonconformity and a conversation with Assis- 
tant Town Secretary Blythe Robinson. 

Wondering where winter is? Just in case you 
have an opportunity to cross-country ski we have included 
a copy of the Lincoln trail map which is available at 


Lincoln Guide and the Town Offices. Both have a | 


laminated version. 

Could you do us a favor? When you use an 
advertiser you have seen in this magazine, tell them 
where you saw their ad. Also if you know anyone who 
would like to advertise, suggest they contact our advertis- 
ing manager, Stacy Osur. 

A thank you to all who have renewed their 
subscription for 1997. And for those of you who mis- 
placed the notice, a second one will soon come in the 
mail. 

Stay in touch. 
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Prompt 
& Courteous Quality 
Full Service Auto Care 
Gas & diesel : Service 


CONCEPT BY: Eric Leonard 


Welcome Newcomers to Lincoln 
Wine and Cheese Party 
at 
Pierce House 
Sunday Afternoon 
February 9 or 23 
4:00-6:00 
Kids are welcome 
Bring a newcomer 
An opportunity to meet town officials 


Sponsored by 
The League of Women Voters 


Hunneman/Coldwell 
Group West 
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A Winter Scene in Lincoln copyright 1997 J. L. Symondes-Greeson 


When leaves are shed in fall laying bare the winter landscape, the underlying structure 
of the forest is revealed. These bare bones often pass unnoticed as our own bias of 
what makes a forest controls our mental image. Our mind develops highly stylized 
images to aid in the interpretation of what we view. By limiting the complexity of what 
we see, however, these specialized ideograms can actually hinder our 
comprehension. 


Nature develops without a sense of conventional order. It’s erratic rnythms are notin a 
state of static equilibrium. The essence of the forest lies in a tangle of seeming 
disorder which actually has its own distinct pattern when viewed more carefully . It's 
structure repeats itself on all scales, the large mirroring the small, thus creating its own 
dynamic symmetry. 


lf we could see the life of this forest in fast motion it would be a symphony of rhythms. 
Since the natural processes are slow the reverberating rhythms are easily 
overlooked. Yet, they tangibly exist in the convolution of each twig as it struggles for its 
space and existence. As one tree dies and decays other branches gain advantage 
and push ahead. The delicate tension between order and disorder is somehow 
communicated throughout the system, this unplanned interaction creating discernible, 
nonrandom patterns. 


J. L. Symondes-Greeson 
January 1997 ‘a 
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Mee some of ourresident experts on retirement living 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 


retirement can be. They're enjoying 
an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 


There's still time to choose from a 


variety of spacious one, two and two 
bedroom with den designs. For more 


information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court ® Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 


(e) Send me your full color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


(_) Call me before a.m. and p-m. to arrange 
an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 


a Nie 
Newbury C urt 


Name: 
100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 Nddresse 
Sponsored and Managed by: City: State: Zip Code: 


Telephone ( ) 


New England Deaconess Association 


Blythe Robinson 


by Betty Smith 


Ever wonder how they pull off a town meeting? 
‘Who really gets things organized at Town Offices? It 
seems that Town Moderator Jack French, Assistant Town 
‘Moderator Nancy Zuelke, the Finance Committee, the 
Selectmen, and the Executive Secretary Tim Higgins all 
throw stones into the soup. However the cook who stirs 
‘the soup and gets it ready on time (in 1997, Saturday, 
April 5) is Assistant Executive Secretary Blythe Robinson. 

Blythe explained "when I was interviewed for this 
job, I was asked if I was organized and I said that 
planning things comes easy to me." Blythe then held in 
her hand a schedule for town meeting that she had 
‘inherited from Alison Katzman, the former Executive 
Secretary. Added Blythe, "I have made changes to it but 
basically everything is laid out for town meeting and I just 
follow it step by step." The process starts in September, 
and includes the date the warrant articles must be ready 
and when the consent calendar must be in. 

I asked Blythe some trivia question which she 
gladly answered. “Who works out the order of the 
warrant?" Answer: The Selectmen put it in order after 
staff has received articles from all interested parties and 
developed the document. "Who decides what will be on 
the consent calendar?" First Blythe explained that the 
consent calendar consists of articles that are expected to 
pass easily and not generate discussion. She reminded 
‘me that any article can be held out from the consent 
calendar for discussion or an article can be passed over. 
Norman Hapgood often removes an article from the 
consent calendar for discussion. The consent calendar is 
a mechanism to keep the meeting flowing smoothly and 
is put together by the Town Moderator and the Executive 
Secretary. Blythe added that financial matters are usually 
discussed first and that important articles are often 
WeSught up right after lunch. 

Next question. What is the role of Moderator 
Tack French in the planning? The answer is that he sets 
‘the tone; he makes changes and works on the consent 
‘calendar. What does the Executive Secretary do? Tim 
oversees the development of the warrant and motions, 
working with Town Counsel, the Selectmen, the Modera- 
tor and Finance Committee, as well as other boards who 
may bring articles before the Town Meeting. Blythe 


The Woman Behind 
Lincoln’s Town Meeting 


explained "Tim brings a fresh perspective to the town- 
meeting process that has helped us improve our prepara- 
tion for the meeting." And Nancy Zuelke, the assistant 
town moderator, takes the official notes of the meeting 
and oversees the voter list where you are checked off 
before entering the auditorium. Nancy is also responsible 
for the town election which is held the week after town 
meeting. 

Blythe does stir the soup -- oversees the nitty- 
gritty. She gets in touch with Codman Farm and First 
Parish to be sure they are serving lunch and other town 
organizations that like exposure out in the Lobby. And 
she organizes the kids who run the microphones. They 
are generally Brooks students as well as a high school 
freshman or sophomore who has done it before to help. 
They are paid for this. 

At the same time that Blythe is figuring out town 
meeting, she is also putting together the yearly Town 
Report. The reports from the town boards and commit- 
tees are due in this month and for the first time can be 
submitted on disk. The printing of the report goes out 
for bids which is her responsibility too. She is quick to 
say that she gets lots of help from town office employees 
in proofreading and typing. She does not make changes 
without permission of the writer. The cover design is 
chosen by the Selectman and finally the report is deliv- 
ered by the Boy Scouts to your home - the weekends of 
March 22 and 29. The Finance Committee report with 
other related material is mailed to each home before 
Town Meeting. 

Blythe will have been in Lincoln four years come 
March first. She received a Master’s Degree in Public 
Administration from the American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and worked in four communities before 
coming to Lincoln. She was brought up in Wayland so 
she has a flavor for the area. When she is not working 
on the town report or town meeting, she might be 
involved with cable TV, the telephone issues at Town 
Offices, insurance, major purchasing, bidding, personnel, 
union contracts, payroll implementation, recycling, or the 
Public Safety Building Project. (iy 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 


Fellow Lincoln Residents: 


Now-- right now-- is a time of Great Opportunity for owners of 
real estate in Lincoln! The inventory of houses for sale in town is 
11, the lowest in memory! Lincoln residential real estate sales in 
1996 were up in the first six months, but plunged 30% (!) in the 
second half of the year as very few new properties were brought onto _ 
the market. Why? It’s probably just part of a selling cycle, but as 
all investors know it is to their great benefit to catch that cycle at 
the right time! That time is now if you have any thought of selling 
your property. 


- FIRST, your property in all likelihood would have NO 
competition in its price range in Lincoln. A Group/West professional 
will give you straightforward advice, pricing your property properly 
and marketing it so as to maximize your return from the sale. Again 
the time is NOW! 


- SECOND, Group/West has prospective buyers that we’ve 
brought to the point of wanting to live in Lincoln; we are now eager 


to sell them on the value of your property and its location! 


- THIRD, current low interest rates are almost assuredly their 
lowest in winter. Yet they can rise overnight as the bond market 
reacts to some "bad" news or Federal Reserve pronouncement. 


- FOURTH, the "spring" real estate market really runs roughly 
from Valentine’s Day to Memorial Day, depending upon the weather. 
By the first official day of spring, the market is well in gear. Each 
week that passes brings more and more competition for your property 
onto the market!! 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN PROPERTY OWNERS 


In 1996 Group/West brokers once again participated in more 


residential transactions in Lincoln than any other office*. 15 years of 
such success have not made us complacent. Group/West is Lincoln- 


owned and operated; our goal is to sell your real estate for the 
highest price possible in a timely fashion. That is why we offer the 
most professional brokerage advice from people who are 
overwhelmingly experienced at listing and selling houses in Lincoln. 
As the exclusive affiliate of Sotheby’s International Realty (the most 
recognized relocation name for this market), we provide national and 
international relocation services into and out of the area. 


If you think you might sell soon, or would just like to know the 
market value of your house for planning purposes, we are again 
offering a Complimentary Opinion of Value! Just call our office, we 
will visit your property and get you a written opinion within a matter 
of days. All of us at Group/West Realtors wish you health and 


happiness in 1997! 
at. 


Sheila Harding, G 


Proprietor 
Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 
Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Christopher Morely, MM, Business Manager 


* Source: Greater Boston Real Estate Board’s Multiple Listing Service, "MLS-1". 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group/ 
west 
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Lincoln Family Association News 


Bulletin from the Board 


D | ear Members and Friends, 

Happy New Year! I hope 
the holiday season finds you and 
yours healthy and happy and looking 
forward to a terrific 1997. 1996 has 
been an incredible year for us. On 
behalf of all of us at the Lincoln 
Family Association, I'd like to look 
back at our inaugural year and try to 
thank, in no particular order, some of 
the individuals and organizations 
who were instrumental in getting the 
Association off the ground. 


The Lincoln Board of Selectmen 
supported us from the very 
beginning, even letting us use the 
Town Hall as the site for the first few 
drop in center mornings. 


Dr. Mark McQuillan, the 
Superintendent of Schools’ help has 
been invaluable, especially in 
granting our request for a permanent 
home for the drop in program. That 
this program is a success today is in 
no small part thanks to Dr. 
McQuillan’s encouragement and 
support. 


Debra Heduvian at the Lincoln 
Recreation Department has 
assumed responsibility for the 
Hartwell space and we thank her for 
continuing the support initiated by 
Dr. McQuillan. 


The Lincoln Police and Fire 
Departments have offered their 
resources for First Aid/ CPR training 
and have graciously agreed to host 
an upcoming visit by the 
Association’s children to the Fire 
Station. 


EE 


This article appeared in the Lincoln Family Association 
News, Vol. No.4, January/February, 1997 and is reprinted 
with their permission. 


copyright 1997 Lincoln Family Association News 


Ronna Cohen of First Connections offered help in setting up the LFA an 
conducting our first mailings and membership efforts. 


The Lincoln Journal covered some of our earliest meetings and helped get th 
word out that we were organizing and looking to strengthen community life. fe 
families. 


The League of Women Voters have encouraged us from the beginning. We ar 
bringing additional life to some ideas they had contemplated for years, much t 
their pleasure. 


| personally owe Winky Merrill of the Weston Community Civic Association ; 
huge debt of gratitude for her advice, encouragement and example. The LF 
has modeled itself after the WCCA and sought and received advice and help é 
every turn, especially at the critical beginning phase. } 


Individuals in Lincoln have always seemed to be there when we needed ther 
most. Dorina Lanza opened her house to us for our first annual kick-off party 
Christina Gordon hosted the family holiday party which we hope to plan as a 
annual event. Sarah Bishop regularly contributes to this newsletter’s activitie 
comer. Malene Coombs started up the drop in program. Susan Risley recent 
donated some wonderful toys for the center. Others whose help has bee! 
instrumental to the LFA are too many to mention here. 


Starting something like the LFA requires a lot of attention to organizational an 
legal details. Thanks to Robyn Laukien who made sure of our nonprofit statu 
and legal establishment. 
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To all the above, to the members of 
the board, especially Christina 
Gordon, Debra Orr, Sonja 
Wolfsberg, Rhonda Cummings, 
Kerry McGinty, Faye Scheff, Shari 


Solomon, Linda Shaw, Cathy : 

Jahrling, Joanne Wise, Sue Ann : Y ONELAN'S 
Lachance, and Linda and John ala 
Menkis. You all know what you've comers Shas Sle 


contributed. The LFA would never 
| exist without your efforts. 


ahead as well as back. Where is the 
Lincoin Family Association heading 
as we enter 1997? 


... TO all of you, thank you. Full and Part Time 
Employment Available 
The holidays are a season to look Day and Evening Shifts 


We have Valentine Cards 


For one thing, we intend to keep on Lincoln Station, Lincoln 

with the program and projects we F 

have underway and to establish Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
ourselves as a vital part of Lincoin 

civic life. We also plan to broaden Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


| our view to include the needs of 
more families. In 1996 we focused : 

on the needs of families with small AEDS el ¥ one Sone Groton 
children with the drop in center, aH, Hh he 
| Halloween parade, and so on. Now 
| it is time to expand into new areas for 
| older children so we can encompass 
families with children of all ages. 
That is our goal: to serve the needs 
) of all families in Lincoln, to act as a 
| focal point for families old and new to 
Lincoln. 


SOOO% 


Las 


Our regular activities are becoming 
fixtures. The Ladies Nights Out, 
Drop in center, and other children’s 
programs are becoming a normal 
part of life in Lincoln, and this is our 
aim. We were flattered (and 
challenged) by the Recreation 
Department's request to run the 
Halloween parade. We see this as 
recognition that the LFA has arrived 
as a key resource for the community. 


OOOO 
XOXDK 


XD 


Ox. 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


xD 


D-@. 
XUSOKIK 


Here’s looking back at a successful DR DPD DIDO DDK 
beginning and forward to our first full Px LOODOOO SOOO OIK COOOCT al 


xX 


year serving the Lincoln community. ' < 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer © 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 


editors regret the misspelling of William Sawtell’s name in the Monday -. Saturday 10-5 
ember-December 1996 issue. : 


Kathy Moritz - President 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


SKETCHBOOKING FROM ISTANBUL TO ROME 
WITH DECORDOVA’S BARBARA STECHER. 


MAY 5 -18, 1997 


ENJOY FOURTEEN DAYS OF SKETCHING AND WATERCOLOR INSTRUCTION AT 
LINCOLN TRAVEL’S FORTH ANNUAL “SKETCHBOOKING” COURSE, THIS YEAR 
ABOARD FOUR-STAR M/V MARCO POLO. WE'LL VISIT AGE-OLD PORTS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN INCLUDING SANTORINI, MYKONOS, TAORMINA, CAPRI AND THE 
SIMPLY BREATHTAKING, EPHESUS. 


THIS EXCITING CRUISETOUR NOT ONLY INCLUDES FIRST CLASS HOTELS IN ROME 
AND ISTANBUL, BUT ALSO A SEVEN NIGHT CRUISE ABOARD THE CASUALLY 
ELEGANT MARCO POLO. THIS SPACIOUS 700 PASSENGER SHIP WILL BECOME 
YOUR HOME AS YOU SKETCH AND EXPLORE THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD. 
JOIN BARBARA AND LEARN TO SKETCH ON THE GO. ANY LEVEL OF DRAWING 
SKILL IS FINE....BBEGINNER TO ADVANCED. NON-SKETCHERS ARE WELCOME TO 
ENJOY ALL THIS EXTRAORDINARY PART OF THE WORLD HAS 10 OFFER. 


PRICING BEGINS AT $3140.00 BASED ON D/O,OUTSIDE CABIN.THE PRICE 
INCLUDES R/T AIR FROM BOSTON, THREE NIGHTS IN ISTANBUL AND TWO NIGHTS 
IN ROME HOTELS, OVERSEAS TRANSFERS, PORT CHARGES, ALL MEALS SHIPBOARD, 
AND OF COURSE, CLASS AND PERSONAL INSTRUCTION FROM BARBARA DAILY. 


SKETCHBOOKING FROM ISTANBUL TO ROME RESERVATION FORM 


MAIL TO LINCOLN TRAVEL - P.O. BOX 527 - LINCOLN, MA 01773, WITH YOUR NON- 
REFUNDABLE DEPOSIT OF $500.00 PER PERSON. GROUP SIZE IS LIMITED TO 16. 


FULL NAME HOME PHONE 


STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 

SHAREROOM YESG NOO AGE GROUP 20-300 500 £60+0 
SMOKING YESO NOQ PASSPORT # EXP. DATE 


~—— YES, | WANT THE PREDEPARTURE TRIP TO CAPPADOCIA FOR $445.00 


en ee eo on pee noon we oe en no ee: 


eS OES OREN SS SS SN SSS SSS HSS OHSS SLL SOS OE OE 


Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the 
travel services, accommodations etc. you have booked. Trip insurance available. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. LINCOLN MALL LINCOLN MA. 01773 (617)259-3100 
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Nonconforming Issues 
Lincoln Bylaws 


‘What does nonconforming mean? 

The term nonconformance recognizes the legal 
‘status of lots, uses, and/or structures that pre-exist 
current zoning requirements, i.e "grandfather" protection 
for those situations that were legal prior to zoning 
Testrictions. Lincoln adopted a zoning bylaw in 1929 and 
has altered the bylaws from time to time. The two-acre 
zoning went into effect in 1955. 


What laws does the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
have dealing with nonconformance? 

| The State’s statute that deals with nonconformi- 
_ ties has been described as poorly drafted. It is, however, 
a reality and has been interpreted by the courts over the 
years. The Lincoln zoning bylaw is based on the State’s 
| law. 


sen is a building or lot nonconforming? 
| Any lot, structure, or use that does not conform 
to current zoning laws is nonconforming. 


‘Who enforces the nonconforming bylaw in Lincoln? 

| The building inspector enforces the zoning bylaw 
and deals with the matter when he issues a building 
permit. 


I understand the Town is studying the nonconformance 
| Issue. What are the concerns at present? 

The concern of the town is that the process for 
| ‘dealing with nonconformity should be handled fairly for 
_all those land owners that might be affected. The town 
ts also concerned about the effect on a neighborhood 
‘where many of the lots are smaller than the two-acre 
zoning. 

Recent decisions by the courts have refined the 
meaning of the zoning bylaw. As a result of Appeals 
Court case law, any proposed change (except de minimus 
| changes) to a nonconforming lot, structure, or use must 
respond to the question: "Does the proposed change 
increase or intensify the nonconformity?" If the answer 
to this question is "no," a building permit may be issued 
without further action. However, if the answer is "yes," 
the applicant must seek a special permit from the Zoning 
Board of Appeals, and that Board must answer another 
question. To wit: "Does the proposed change create a 


and the Town of 


situation that is more detrimental to the neighborhood?" 
If the answer to the second question is "no," a special 
permit will be issued allowing the building inspector to 
issue a building permit. If, however the answer is "yes," 
a special permit must be denied, and the proposed 
change to the nonconforming property cannot go forward. 

The Planning Board and the Board of Appeals are 
looking at this matter and may establish more detailed 
guidelines for the Building Inspector. 

It is important to remember that zoning bylaws, 
while they restrict an owner’s rights to do whatever he 
may like on his property, also offer some protection from 
what his neighbor chooses to do. 


NEW PROPERTY 


OLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 


NO JOB TOO SMALL 


GARDEN WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 
617 259-1110 
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Don’t Save It on Kodak, Say It in Sketches 


Draw your memories of that memorable trip 


L 


LNG CME NGS 


by Elizabeth Ross White 
Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


Lincoln, Mass. 


For wandering artists, journal keepers, or creative 
people who travel, artist Barbara Stecher has an intrigu- 
ing idea: a travel sketchbook. 

A watercolor artist and art instructor, Mrs. 
Stecher has made a career of coaxing travelers to sketch 
the story of their journeys. 

For those who would rather brave the hazards of 
helicopter skiing than pick up a crayon, relax. Stecher 
promises that even the most reluctant artist will delight 
in the simplicity of "sketchbooking,” a term she coined. 

"Most people are convinced they can’t draw and 
would be embarrassed if they tried,” she says. "But to 
make a sketch is to be there, to participate in the place... 
You make a sketch and it causes you to see better, to see 
more closely.” 

All that’s needed is a soft pencil, eraser, a 6-inch- 
by-8-inch sketchbook, black ink pen, a small set of water 
color paints, and you’re on you way - literally. 
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copyright 1997 Barbara Stecher 


The idea is simple: Sketch on-the-spot pencil 
drawings of scenes, people, or places. When you return 
to your hotel in the evening, fine-tune your drawing with 
black ink and finish it with a splash of water color. 

Stecher has taught sketchbooking classes for the 
past eight years at the DeCordova Museum in Lincoln, 
Mass. She also conducts classes on travel tours and has 
just written her first how-to book called, appropriately 
"Sketchbooking with Barbara Stecher," which she expects 
to be published next year. 

Amateur artists who take her class delight in her 
encouraging, down-to-earth approach. 

"I love sketchbooking and it has changed a lot of 
things in my life," says Margaret Nelson a retired English 
professor in Topsfield, Mass., and one of Stecher’s former 
students, "I realized that it didn’t have to be ’art,’ and 
once I got that into my head, it was a freeing experience." 

Though drawings need not be perfect, Stecher’s 
own travel sketchbook has definite structure. It is 


copyright 1996 The Christian Science Publishing Society 
All Right reserved. Reprinted with permission. 
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chronological, has a title page, introduction, table of 
contents, numbered pages and includes writing. 
Getting started 

Whether it’s a cruise to the Caribbean or a 
whirlwind weekend in Paris, begin your sketchbook early, 
says Stecher. In preparing for your trip, she suggests 
beginning by drawing your suitcase being packed on the 
bed at home or perhaps a scene at the airport. 

"It gets your book started,” she counsels with the 
confident manner of a seasoned school teacher. "You 
draw a little bit on the plane and it becomes a little 
chapter. I call ’Getting There,’ because I consider every 
inch of travel travel." 

Once you arrive and start touring, you needn’t 
worry about time, she says. For a standard pencil sketch 
three minutes is all that is required to rough out a 
drawing. 

For the pencil work, use a light tough, draw the 
overall idea - a process Stecher calls "finding the sketch" - 
and finish it up later. Focus on the simple, she ways. 

"You don’t have to draw the whole cathedral. 
You might draw the entrance or something you like,” she 
says. 

She refers to a 1986 trip to India to explain. 

One day during a tour of the western part of the 
country, she didn’t try sketching a crowded scene at a 
local temple. 

But at a lunch stop, she noticed some interesting 
activity around a country sing. That turned out to be her 
sketch for the day. 

Stecher pulls out her journal and turns to a simple 
sketch of a man lounging on a whimsical outdoor ham- 
mock. The swing was simple enough to quickly sketch 
and, she thought, was a memorable addition to her 
journal. 

Put yourself in the sketch 

Besides including the offbeat and unusual, be sure 
to include yourself in sketches, Stecher suggests. This will 
make the experience more personal and will remind you 
of the experience later on, she says. 

"One of the first things [Stecher] told us was that 
every sketch was perfect because it was ours," says David 
Hill, one of her former students who has traveled to 
places like East Africa, Tanzania, Turkey, Greece, and 
Indonesia. 

Mr. Hill, who works for the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, took the weekend sketchbooking class 
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four years ago. He figures he has created about a dozen 
sketchbooks since. 

The sketchbook also served as a wonderful 
communication tool, says Stecher. Local people who 
would shy away from foreigners are curious when they 
see you drawing in a sketchbook. Recalling a trip to 
Jaisalmer, India, Stecher says she made friends with a 
young girl who followed her around and pleaded to have 
a sketch made of her. 

"People are interested in what you’re doing," she 
says. "They will say Will you sketch me?’ It’s an avenue 
of communication." 

Stecher dispenses her wisdom with encouraging 
words of guidance and a strong dose of humor. One of 
the biggest pitfalls of sketchbooking is the temptation to 
give up. 

"You have to be devoted to the idea, and eventu- 
ally it will motivate you to continue." 

Often, life’s ordinary moments can make the most 
interesting sketches, she says, as she pulls out a sketch- 
book of a weekend road trip to Cape Cod. In it she 
points to a simple scene of people standing in line at a 
lunch stop, waiting for hamburgers. | 

That’s the beauty of it. Everything becomes 
important. She says "part of the joy of life is appreciating 
every minute." 

"I had one person starting a sketchbook and in 
her introduction she said, "This book will have the record 
of the great moments of my life.’ Well then she didn’t 
have anything to put in it. Then we went back and 
changed it to say, "You know, I never made a sketchbook 
before and I’m just going to try it and see what happens.” 
That released her and she just drew everything in sight." 


+ 


This article appeared in The Christian Science Monitor 
on December 11, 1996. (The author is Elizabeth Ross. 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


EXCEPTIONAL PEOPLE 
& COMPANY EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 


EXCEPTIONAL RESULT! 


Denise Bienfang DeWotte 

Sandra Bradlee ciel ales 

Donna Burt 

Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Kim Kassner held 

Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 

Manager 


Senkler 


Gro 


HUNNEMAN-COLDWELL 
34.8% 


TOWN OF LINCOLN MARKET SHARE 
M.L.S. Dollar Volume Data, 1/1/96 - 12/31/96 
All Other represents 15 other firms 

each with less than 4% market share 


PREVI 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


_ Private, lovely lot has lots of birds and 
>. Separate cottage for rental income. A 
01 ee $375,000 


ILN - Private country estate in prestigious 
yn on 6 acres. This contemporary home 
opean flair has 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 

ing a 4-room Master suite. Patio, courtyard, 
rm pool and 6 car garage...... $1,295,000 


| Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 


Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


es a 


LINCOLN - Nestled amidst hemlock and pines, 
surrounded by rolling field near Carroll School, 
this unique 3900 sp. ft. Contemporary with 6 
bedrooms on 4.18 acres is perfect for family 
living and elegant entertaining....... $899,000 


a Ae 


LINCOLN - Truly different 4-acre property 
highlighted by a 4-bedroom Victorian farmhouse, 
2 barns and a writer’s cabin on the edge of the 
woods and meadow. This unusual space awaits 
your creativity! $1,300,000 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street | 
Waltham | 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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Saturday Morning at Country Hair Fashions 


_ entering the profession. 


' by Betty Smith 
. | Curling iron in hand, Sue Landry, owner of 
'Lincoln’s only hair dressing salon agreed to talk about 
‘her business while sprucing up my hair and finishing 
| other customers. 

Also working in the studio on this weekend 
morning were beauticians Stephanie and Donna. Stepha- 
Nie is a recent graduate of Assabet Valley Technical High 
School where she took the cosmetology program for hair 
_ designers. While perfecting her skills, she is also 
building up a clientele - something which goes with 
Donna, who was blow-drying 
_a customer’s hair this Saturday morning was trained at 


_, Robert Richards in Waltham and previously worked at a 


i 


| Salon in Wayland. 


Three of the cosmetologists were not in the studio 


| on this Saturday. First, Kim who has worked in the salon 
| the longest. She was here when Ann Marie owned the 


business. Kim is now a new mom and is working around 


| her daughter’s schedule. The other two cosmetologists 
| are Teresa and Weige. All three women were trained in 
_ the Assabet Valley postgraduate program. 


The Licensing Board in this State requires a 
thousand hours before you can take your State Board 


located over Three S$ Pharmacy. 


exam, which includes a written and practical section. 
Then you must work for a licensed hairdresser for a two- 
year minimum before you can get your license from the 


| State Board of Cosmetology. I asked Sue "Has anyone 


from the Licensing Board ever come by?" "Oh, yes," she 
replied. "They can come and inspect the salon any time 
they want. The State now has a general inspection 


_ department that can check on any licensed facility. A few 


years ago someone came to Lincoln to inspect. They were 
concerned that each employee’s registration was current." 


She explained that you cannot work on a client, you 


cannot even wash hair without a license. 

In 1981 Sue bought this studio (Kim with it) 
Sue received her 
training at a beauty school in Worcester. "This is some- 
thing I always wanted to do and I just went on after high 
school. Before coming to Lincoln I had a salon in my 
home in Hudson with four employees. Teresa and Weige 


were with me." Sue felt a need to get out of the home 
and this studio was available. She does admit that she 
wished it were on the first floor. It would be more visible 
to the public. Occasionally someone stops and has no 
idea there is a salon upstairs. "It’s a long flight of stairs." 

I have seen Sue walking from her car in the 
morning carrying a laundry basket. "Yes, I am the 
laundry service but we fold the towels in the studio. And 
my husband does the bookkeeping for the business." 

"We keep the appointment book straight - we do 
a good job - even though everyone does it differently.” 
Sue explained that people can get upset when we cancel - 
even in a snowstorm. We do call everyone. One person 
even said she would ski in to keep an appointment. The 
customer who comes the furthest on a regular basis is 
from Kennebunkport. Some clients come quite a dis- 
tance for their hair care services. People in Lincoln 
don’t seem to cancel on rainy days. And if you are 
having a bad hair day (just had to get that in), they’ll take 
walk-ins if the time is available. The busiest time of the 
week is Friday morning but Thursday and Saturday a.m. 
are popular. Sue said "we seem to be busy in all seasons. 
In the summer people will have guests who want to get 
their hair done." And then Sue went on to say that "we 
were busy during the recession. People wanted to get 
their hair done because they were job hunting." 

Next came the trivia question. "What is the 
difference between a hair cut and a hair style?" Sue and 
Donna explained that a cut is a cut but a style is when 
the beautician designs the hair to go with the face. A 
style may reflect a trend, such as a bob, or "The Friends 
Look", or a French twist. Men can get a hair cut at a 
barbershop but usually would come to a salon for a style. 
Although this studio opened in Lincoln in 1981 as 
Country Girl, the name was changed at the request of a 
male client. It has been legal to cut men’s hair since 
1975 and now men come to have their hair permed and 
colored. Perming for men was more popular a few years 
back. We also talked about hair dying for men. Donna 
and Sue said that they had seen hair turn green caused by 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 4 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
° Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


Ns 


\ 


{ 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Kd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 


Collection ¢ VY * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


at “EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
: ; pare’ INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
: Spice § Grain a% * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 


Natural Fiber © * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashions for © * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Maina @ * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Children} : : 

ccaonr ~~ & WY Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY * COLOR : ‘ Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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products used at home, as well as hair all breaking off. 

I asked Sue if she had ever refused to do a hair 
cut. "We will do what children want with their mother’s 
permission, especially since the Mom pays the bill. One 
of Kim’s young clients got a Mohawk." Then Donna 
smiled. She had refused to do a flat top on a fifty-year 
old lady who wanted to look like the entertainer Grace 
Jones. 

Knowing that Sue likes basketball - she’s a Celtics 
fan - I had to ask “what color would you like to dye 
Dennis Rodman’s hair"? Expecting to hear Celtic green, 
she took me by surprise, "I'd like to do an American flag." 

"Who was the youngest person you have cut?" 
Sue explained that she cut a three-month old. The hair 
just kept getting in the baby’s face. How straight child- 
ren’s bangs are cut depend on how wiggly the children 
are. Both Donna and Sue agreed that cutting children 
with very fine blonde straight hair is the most difficult. 
"All the mistakes show!" 

The beauticians do go to trade shows to find the 
latest most effective products in the industry. Sue 
explained that we have been all over New England to 
further our education. Distributors sponsor private 
classes in all phases of cosmetology featuring a specific 
product line (for example; Vidal Sasson, Paul Mitchell, 
Matrix, Redken). These master technicians bring their 
expertise to each stylist to keep up with the latest trends. 
Sue feels that using these products and keeping up with 
the new hair designs have made the studio successful. 

Sue talked about weddings. "We do weddings but 
we want the bride to come with her veil well in advance 
for a trial run. This ways the bride is calm and satisfied 
on her big day. Occasionally we go to the wedding and 
help." 

"We also will do birthday parties. We’ll braid the 
hair or style their hair a little differently using the curling 
iron and give each girl a mini-manicure. It has to be 
planned well in advance because of scheduling.” 

Now the inevitable "what’s the best piece of gossip 
you have heard in the studio?" Donna and Sue piped up 
"that was about The Lincoln Review.". Donna said that 
in beauty school we were told to stay out of politics and 
teligion. So we talk about weather, vacations and she 
likes animals which means dogs and horses. Then there 
are restaurants and food and husbands (and wives)! Sue 
said "well, the worst - not really gossip - was two custom- 
ers going at each other over ’the abortion issue.’ We 
won’t schedule them at the same time again." 

Sue wanted me to be sure to write that she likes 
working in Lincoln. When she first came here, the town 
was forever loosing power, which meant wasting a day’s 
work, but that has greatly improved. Now the problem is 
the cracks in the walls caused by the trains! Satisfying the 
client is their number one goal and the best part for her 
and her staff is "the people in Lincoln who appreciate 
what you do for them." 
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FABRIC ART 


by 
Dilla Gooch Tingley 


ART IN THE HEART OF MAYNARD 


67 MAIN STREET 
MAYNARD 


DEPOF SQUARE GALLERY 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
LINCOLN 


Roe tcCRAriY YANKEE 
LEXINGTON 


WAYLAND DEPOT 
WAYLAND 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKIING MAP 
TOWN OF LINCOLN 


Welcome to the Conservation land and trails of the Town of Lincoln. 
Please help us by complying with the following: 


* Observe all posted parking regulations. Park only in designated 
parking areas marked P 


* The principal parking area for skiers is located at the schools on 
Lincoin Road. No skier is allowed in the main Lincoin Mall parking 
lot - you will be ticketed and towed. 


* No parking is allowed along Lincoin’s roads, in front of marked “Fire 
Lanes”, or in front of gates at trail heads. 


* Skiing is prohibited on the ice or the shoreline of Flints Pond. 


* Skiing is permitted only from dawn to dusk and only in the non- 
shaded, public areas, or on the trails where they cross shaded, pri- 
vate areas. 


* Where trails cross shaded areas, please stay strictly on the marked 
trails. Private land owners have graciously opened these crossings 
to winter visitors. Observe all “private trail” signs. Do not ski on any 
unmarked trail without specific permission of the owner. 


* Yield to persons on foot, snowshoes, sleds, or horseback. The over- 
taking skier must yield to the slower skier. 


° Ski with care. Keep track of your jocation. Be conscious of changing 
weather conditions. Winter activities are hazardous! 


* In case of emergency, call the Lincoin Police at 911. The numbered 
or lettered posts found at trail intersections are part of an off-road 
location system for public safety; please report the nearest nam- 
Dered post in an emergency. 


* You are entering upon the land at your own risk! Neither the Town of 
Lincoln, the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust, nor private landown- 
ers assume any liability for injuries to persons or damage to their 
property while on Lincoln conservation land. 


The conservation land and trails of Lincoin are open to the public 
without charge. We weicome your involvement in our Volunteer Trail 
Maintenance days. Please contact the Conservation Commission, 
Town Offices, Lincoln Road for information. 


Contributions to the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust Trail Fund are 
gratefully appreciated! Please send your contribution to Box 6022, 
Lincoin, MA 01773. 

Lincoln Land Conservation Trust Lincoln Conservation Commission 
December 1994 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


fine coffees &L teas...baked goods 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning i 
9:30 - Basic 1 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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The Ladies in the Back Ret: 


by Jeanne Bracken 


I thought it might be Mae West, but 
those in the know assure me it was Marlene 
Dietrich who sang, “See what the boys in the 
back room will have, and tell them I’m having 
one, too.” This is the only part of the song I 
remember, but it has been stuck in my head for 
the past few weeks as I thought about this edition 
of the Library Bookie. 

I have had an epiphany about the 
library’s operations. The public sees those of us 
called public service staff: the director and 
assistant, circulation, children’s, reference. 

Often unseen and always unsung, several 
“invisible” staff members toil in the back room. 
While everyone else’s attention is on the front of 
the library, they make it all happen, but they 
rarely get the credit. 

This is their turn. They are not the 
“boys” but the Ladies in the Back Room. 

(We’ve been known to call the custodians “Boys” 
but have solved any identity crisis that might 

have resulted by hiring only custodians named 
Bob. Welcome aboard, Bob Lager.) So who are 
these ladies, and what do they do all day? 

The numbers in the library’s annual 
report tell part of the story: the Lincoln Public 
Library collection includes 80,180 items (not 
counting periodical issues, which adds 
thousands). We make 137,582 loans a year, 
from museum passes to videos to genuine, old- 
fashioned books (including renewals). The ladies 
in the back room purchase, process, pay for, and 
put away those items. The numbers are really 
still higher, because an unabridged book on tape, 
for example, consists of not one cassette but 

Copyright 1997 Jeanne Bracken 


often a dozen or more—each of which has to be 
marked and tracked and replaced if it breaks. 

About 4000 new items are added each 
year to the collection, and each gets a plastic 
cover, book pocket, Lincoln library book plate, 
barcode, 14-day loan sticker, and spine label, 
most of which need the call number and other 
information typed on them—remember 
typewriters? We actually use ours. 

Some of that work is accomplished by 
circulation and children’s department people 
wearing other hats. The meat of the Back Room 
work, though, is carried out by four Ladies, each 
an essential cog in the library’s wheel. Lisa 
Rothenberg has the old-fashioned title 
“cataloger” but is also the major force in 
acquiring all those new items. She is the one who 
places orders, puts the items in the catalog, and, 
when they arrive, makes sure that a cookery” 
book is not shelved in the “crockery” section, or 
Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil with 
the fiction. Lisa also patiently contacts the 
network when patrons or staff find errors in the 
database (as, for example, when another library 
entered “Les Miserables” under “Les”, meaning 
“the”, a cataloging no-no.) 

Carolyn Birmingham is the unsung 
heroine who places virtually all of your network 
transfer requests when you want to read a book 
from another MLN library, and she starts each 
day by going around the building with a list of 
Lincoln materials that other libraries want to use 
(about 9667 in both categories last year). She 
also hunts down books outside the network (191 
in 1996) and orders hundreds of article 
photocopies each year. Except for the articles, 
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Classic Pamlng & Contraclng 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


# Interior/Exterior Painting 
* Replacement Windows 
# Pressure Washing 

*& New Gutters 

= Roofing 

* Plastering 

# Sun Decks 

* Carpentry 


Snowplowing, too 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


617-259-8717 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised products 


“Beef- roasts, steaks, burger 
*Pork-bacon, sausage, other cuts 
*Veal-milk fed, humanely raised 
*Lamb-orders taken now 


Eggs, hay & custom mowing 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road, Lincoln 
Larry Fleckenstein, Farm Manager 
259-0456 


Help us rebuild our barn! 
Make a donation today 
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which are usually FAXed to Lincoln, the books 
and other items are moved around by a delivery 
truck that comes each weekday. (Our delivery 
driver, Jordan, incidently, moonlights as 
drummer in a rock band.) Carolyn is also 
responsible for doling out gumdrops to staff and 
savvy kids, and has been involved in more than 
one canine rescue. She is probably the only one 
on the staff who truly understands when to use 
which color of delivery slip (choice of blue, 
green, white or yellow). 

Kathy Rushby’s title is “bookkeeper’”’, 
but this is like calling the Pope a priest. She is 
the sine qua non of the Lincoln library. She pays 
for those thousands of books; ensures that the oil 
tank is filled and the staff is paid (thank you!); 
and orders subscriptions to 161 magazines, four 
daily and two weekly newspapers; notifies the 
various departments on the status of their 
budgets; and disburses (in FY97) a total of 
$494,952 plus state aid and gift funds. Thank 
Kathy that a new printer cartridge is available 
when the old one runs dry. The library relies on 
her computer expertise, especially on the Back 
Room Mac, and she also fields “about three 
trillion telephone calls a year.” (Which may not 
be much of an exaggeration.) 

The fourth (but certainly not least) Back 
Room Lady is Ruth Dietmier, our page. Nobody 
remembers why the folks who shelve library 
books are called “pages”, although it does seem 
somehow appropriate. Ruth is a Page 
extraordinaire, neatening shelves and displays as 
she quietly puts books, tapes, CDs, videos and 
magazines where they belong. (This might seem 
obvious, but anyone who has spent much time in 
a library where Ruth is vor the page will 
appreciate the distinction.) 

This is just the tip of the Back Room 
iceberg. In their “spare time” the Ladies handle 
dozens of telephone renewals every day, fill in at 
the circulation desk when needed (using their 
virtual skateboards to rush from room to room), 
and pull books from the shelf so patrons who are 
heading to Lincoln from the far reaches of the 
network (Norwood comes to mind) do not make 
the trip in vain. They may not be “Boys”, but 
Marlene Dietrich would still be honored to join 
them in a celebratory libation. Decaf, anyone? (B) 
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Passive Solar Makeover 
by Suze Craig 


| 

To understand our appreciation of our new five-panel 
Janco lean-to greenhouse, you need a bit of family his- 
tory. We moved to Lincoln in 1977, and planned a large 
garden for the 45’ by 90’ area which accompanied the 
lane up the hill. Accordingly, Howard, the contractor, 
added a greenhouse foundation—8 feet by 14 feet—to 
his list of chicken house and barn excavations. My hus- 
band Russ took on the job of building the greenhouse 
from a kit. 

_ The site was perfect—off the end of the main house, 
no trees to shade. At the time of breaking ground for it, 
the Four Seasons Passive Solar Greenhouse seemed 
slightly miraculous. Said kit offered, in addition to four 
feet of heat sink and rock storage bed/foundation details 
and extensive automatic solar fans, a combination of 
clear acrylic, double strength glass, and Lexan, and 20 
diagrams accompanied by 49 detailed drawings, and 30 
pages of typed, double-spaced instructions. (We won- 
dered then why the lengthy instructions, and, hair-pulling 
months later, came to understand the reasons for length 
and double spacing...but that’s another story.) At that 
lime, the energy crisis was in full crunch, energy conser- 
vation a hot topic, and passive solar the heat wave of the 
future. 

_ So we worked hard on the passive solar angle; an 
automatic fan system pulled heated air from the ceiling 
down into the gravel heat sink via a large PVC perforated 
oipe. The heat sink gave it back to the greenhouse at 
night. Russ also installed an automatic fan to pull warm 
air from the main house as needed, for cloudy days, and 
snow. As the greenhouse was backed by a wood shed, we 
gained further passive solar storage as well as storage for 
firewood. Thanks to the shed roof, another 3’ x 14’ strip 
of space became available, increasing the final dimen- 
sions to 11’x 14’. 

But last year, when the third piece of curved plastic- 
and-glass roof to foundation panel cracked, and then 
20pped out of its ribs, Russ conceded defeat. He’d fin- 
ished the kit when our younger son Lindsay was on the 
way—and Lindsay will be sixteen in March. The cranky 
window handles had stripped their gears and hairline 
-racks had begun to cobweb their way outward from the 
‘ibs. I’d come to appreciate the structure’s shortcomings, 
he main one of our own omission as greenhouse green- 
10rmns; so fearful of New England cold we were, we’d 
1eglected to plan for New England heat, and had not 
neluded roof ventilation in the kit plan. After the fact, I 
would prop the exterior door from a crack to a gape, 
depending upon the weather, and with the windows and 
terior sliding door to the house, could manage the 
circulation. But I had to be present to do so. 


’ 
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Quotes from seemingly bored fabricators of solariums, 
palm houses, atriums, and other assorted interior green- 
spaces led us to seek information close to home. A round 
of visits to neighboring hobby greenhouses convinced us 
that Jim and Jed of Janco were the combination we 
wanted. 

And indeed we were impressed. They actually talked 
to us on site, walked, measured, meditated, prowled and 
poked the existing structure, and suggested a number of 
improvements to the design, for example slate to cover 
the ankle-turning gravel sink in the walkways. Russ, now 
a weekly well-traveled executive, was relieved to turn the 
process over to experts, and I was delighted with the 
prospect of a greatly improved growing environment. | 
lusted after tempered glass, and automatically controlled 
heat which would eliminate the need for noisy solar vent 
fans (to be able to watch Masterpiece Theatre in March 
without turning off the greenhouse—wow!) 

So Jed, with help from a cousin, disassembled and 
removed the Four Seasons kit (which had given sterling 
service), and removed the end connection (which in- 
volved four steep steps—another ankle-turner—down 
into the growing area). He built a thirty inch wall on top 
of the existing concrete foundation, framed with 2” x 6” 
pressure treated lumber (which did not exist when Russ 
built the original house), with siding to match the house 
on the exterior, and plywood on the inside. Said wall he 
pierced with two Anderson utility windows (to provide 
for circulation when slid open) and insulated. He raised 
the eave of the woodshed about a foot and half to accom- 
modate the ridge of the new structure, flattening out the 
pitch of the roof (but not dangerously so, as last winter’s 
deep snows showed us). 

The existing floor he raised by adding yet more gravel, 
then topping same with slate in the walkways. The new 
connection, about a foot wide between the greenhouse and 
the main house, followed the slope of the greenhouse. 
Unlike the old connector, it just cuts through the corner 
of the stationary glass panel of the sliding door unit which 
opens to our living room. (Our view from the house out 
to the greenhouse was thus dramatically increased, a 
bonus when snow piles up on the outside and pink and 
white cyclamen wings mass on the inside). Then the 
greenhouse itself, with, oh joy, a full length roof vent with 
automatic/manual opener. Deep utilitarian benches of 
pressure-treated lumber were to follow, supported by 
sturdy piping and flanges. 

The electrical and heating installations were done sepa- 
rately, by Craig (no relation), a wizard plumber and 
electrician. Having never outfitted a home greenhouse 
before, he indulged in extensive research, nixed our pri- 
mary suggestion of radiant baseboard (not enough Btu’s 
fast enough) and _ installed a Modine fan and accouter- 
ments tied into the main house heating system. I was 
carefully and thoroughly warned not to block the fan’s 
warmth by cramming the under shelf space with effluvia 
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ZIMBABWE SAFARIS 


Please join us at the Travel Station february 12th at 7:30 p.m. 
for a slide show and presentation about safaris in Zimbabwe. 


John Dabbs 


o f 
RUBICON ADVENTURES 


will describe safari opportunities in this beautiful 
African Country. 
For information and reservations call us at 259-1200 


THE > 
TRAVEL 


STATION 


High quality clothing for every occasion 


She Children's boutique 


2 Lewis Street, Lincoln + (617) 259-3432 


Baby shower Girls and Boys Gift wrapping 
registry Sizes 0-10 and delivery 
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(his unspoken definition of all the stuff that accumulates 
| there), actually a splendid idea, for the caveat keeps the 
| place very tidy. And we don’t miss the roar of the solar 
fans at all. 

The basic structure was promised to us from date of 
order (June 16) plus 12 weeks, which came out to be 
September 16. But any construction, as we all know, 
invariably takes longer than projected. October and No- 
vember flew by; I reckon, because of winter-scaped 
photos, that the growing area was completed by the time 
heavy snow came. The reason for the delay: dark instead 
of clear glass had been shipped to Janco in Maryland, 
|who could not use it for greenhouse construction. Fac- 
| tory completion was therefore delayed until the correct 


weeks. We were third in Jed’s queue for finish. I remem- 
ber Christmas Night having a celebratory champagne 
toast 

The rear portion of the structure, a 3’ x 14’ wood 
floored area, with bistro table and folding chairs, has 
become our winter morning coffee retreat (on sunny 
days) and late night winter star check. The “Electric 
Brute Automatic Vent Operator” didn’t open one day; 
Jed arrived and diagnosed acute stress from overwork (it 
was lifting and lowering tempered glass, and having 
been designed for much lighter weight regular glass, 

burnt out). Janco sent a much heavier duty Brute and it 
has functioned satisfactorily. I’m still waiting for along 
promised bar on which to safely hang plants; perhaps Jed 
will put it in my Christmas stocking this year. 
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TEL (617) 899-7624 
FAX (617) 899-7758 


WITH THIS COUPON 
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Blurbs 


Charles P. Kindleberger 


Authors of books with friends sometimes ask the 
latter to read the manuscript, or at least pass it under 
their eyes, and write a pithy sentence or two in praise. 
These are called "blurbs," a work made up by Gelette 
Burgess, more widely noted for his four-line verse about 
purple cows, that is what two dictionaries say. A recent 
New York Times Book Review had a good piece on 
blurbs, mentioning that "blurbing,” the verb, is an ana- 
gram for burbling. I had not noticed. I had taken 
cognizance of two progenitors of the word: blurt and blur. 

A man is not under oath on lapidary occasions, 
according to Samuel Johnson - lapidary deriving from 
stone, as in gravestones, and blurbs are not accompanied 
by notarized affidavits. But Mr. (I think - one cannot tell 
from the name ) Pico Iyer’s essay, in NYT Book Review 
(of mislaid date) called "Jacketeering," hit home because 
I had just fingered a few friends for blurbs, including one 
for whom I had unknowingly produced one in a letter 
saying I liked the ms. Schlesinger always likes the books 
of Galbraith, and is prepared to say so in print, and 
Galbraith reciprocally thinks that Schlesinger writes well 
on important subjects and has a lot to say. 

In the event that the reader is asked to blurb, 
herewith please are tried and occasionally true tags to be 
sprinkled lightly on the back cover of the jacket: 

"A page-turner.” 

"Belongs on the shelf of every intelligent person, 
between the Bible and Who’s Who." 

"Impossible to put down. Read it past bedtime 
into the morning hours." 

"Must reading for anyone who proposes to survive 
into the next millennium." 

"Lose no time in reading it." (borrowed from G. 


B. Shaw). 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333 617-25959000 | G1 foe 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 


ne METS 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sana 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


OSIVICS see 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIGTIAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4-00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School Music 


Department Review 


We would like to take this opportunity to thank the Lincoln Review for 
offering us the chance to share our impressions of the music program at LSRHS. 


We are happy to report that music at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
is thriving, LS ensembles continue to receive recognition for outstanding 
performance. Our program is designed to offer all students at LS an opportunity 
to be involved in music whether that be in a performing ensemble or in the more 
academically based courses like theory and history. Our ensembles strive to 
develop strong musicianship, interpersonal, and creative skills. Students are 
encouraged to advance themselves through lessons and participation in small 
ensembles. Many of our students choose to supplement their music education 
with additional opportunities such as District and All-State Festivals and the 
Massachusetts Youth Wind Ensemble and Greater Boston Youth Symphony 
Orchestra. Many of our students have represented LS at the highest levels 
possible for high school aged musicians. Several of our students have been 
selected for All-East and All-National Music Festivals in each of the past seven 
years. Last year Kim Hamill, a French Horn student at LS, was selected through 
audition as winner of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Concerto Competition and 
performed with the BSO on two occasions. Many of our students also attend 
summer music camps such as Interlochen, Tanglewood, Kindhaven Music 
Camp, Summer Youth Music School at the University of New Hampshire and 
New England Music Camp among others. 


We have developed an Artist In Residence Program that was created to bring 
outstanding educators and performers to LS to work and create with our students. 
We have also used this program to commission the creation of several new works. 
These include a composition by Professor Jeff Holmes for expanded Jazz and 
Wind ensemble titled “Frontiers.” Most recently we jointly commissioned and 
premiered a major new work for Concert Band by award winning composer Frank 
Ticheli called “Blue Shades." Other highlights from the past few years include a 
World Premiere of a contemporary choral work by composer Hershel Garfein, 
“On How To Relieve Gloom," commissioned by the parents of LS student, Caitlin 
Schwager. 


Many guest conductors and performers from throughout New England and 
New York have worked with our students. Among the choral conductors have 
been Dr. E. Wayne Abercrombie from the University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
and Michael McCarthy from the University of Connecticut at Storrs. Among the 
instrumental conductors and performers we have had Professor Walter Chesnut, 
Professor Jeff Holmes and Professor Malcolm W. Rowell from the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst; Professor Ken Radnofsky, of New England 
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Caring, Professional, Quality Service 
Our philosophy, and our success since 1989 


e Residential “Top-to-bottom” cleaning 
The solution for those who need an extra hand! Ceilings to floors, room-by-room, 
front-to-back. This high quality cleaning service is completed to your standards, 
schedule and frequency. | 


e New Construction/Post-Remodeling cleaning 
Total preparation for prospective buyer viewing or for owner occupancy. Free 
cleaning - basements/garages. 


e Commerce & Industry - Special Services 
We enhance your facility’s image. Quality cleaning from the “executive suite to 
the factory floor”, including carpets ,windows and total floor rejuvenation. 


e Real Estate Market Preparation Services 
When preparing to sell your home, we will assist in making it immaculate, clutter- 
free, and inviting to the prospective buyer. 


e “Ready to Move in” Services 
When about to move into your new home, we will do “attic-to-basement” 
cleaning, assist you with packing, unpacking and organize closets, drawers and 
cabinets. 


° “Be a Guest at Your Own Party” Services 
Our professional team will make your occasion “stress-free and enjoyable”. 


For your security, protection, and peace of mind 
We are bonded, insured and provide 100 % work-team supervision. 


Proof of Quality 


Current, multiple references available for all categories 


P.O. Box 143, Lowell, MA 01853-0143 ¢ Tel: 508/452-1750 © Fax: 508/937-2053 ¢ Beeper: 508/629-6140 
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Conservatory of Music; Professor Eric Rombach from Boston University; and, 
most recently, Professor Rodney Winther of Ithaca College. Our special guest 
this year will be from Ithaca College. The Ithaca College Orchestra and Chorus 
will be making our community a featured stop on their tour of the New England 
States. They will be performing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on March 8, 1997 
at the Brooks Middle School in Lincoln. 


We are constantly redesigning and expanding ensemble opportunities to meet 
the requests and needs of our students. We have recently added String Orchestra 
and Men’s Chorus to our offerings. Our other ensembles include Concert Choir, 
Chamber Singers, Vocal Jazz Ensemble, Concert Band, Jazz Band, String 
Orchestra and Civic Orchestra. Civic Orchestra is also open to community and 
high school musicians. We also offer a wide range of small ensemble 
opportunities. 


It has become a tradition to prepare a major choral work where we invite 
members of the community and faculty to join us when we perform with the Civic 
Orchestra in the spring. Our past concerts have included performances of masses 
by Mozart and Franz Schubert. This year we are anticipating a performance of 
the Requiem Mass by popular English composer John Rutter. 


Perhaps one of our most important offerings is that we try to involve families 
in the program. The Friends Of Music organization supports our efforts in a 
variety of ways from publicity to chaperoning trips and concerts. They organize 
fund raising to award scholarships to our students and to support our Artist In 
Residence Series. Their efforts allow for much of the success the program enjoys 
today. Parents that attend our concerts over the years can attest to the joy of 
sharing in these important milestones. Being at concerts for many is like seeing 
snapshots taken over time that witness the growth as musicians and as people the 
students make by way of this special experience. 


Participation in a music ensemble is a very unique opportunity. It provides 
the people who participate an environment that demands that everyone contribute 
in the spirit of mutual success. It is a place where competition is the least 
important factor to achieve success. Indeed the more cooperative and sensitive 
each individual musician is to another, the greater the performance. It is this kind 
of unique environment that helps us to understand that we all have a vested 
interest in supporting one another for the benefit of creating a better community. 


Deborah Smith is Director of Vocal Studies at LS. She holds degrees in 
Music Education and Choral Conducting from the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, and the University of Connecticut at Storrs. In addition to her work at 
LS, Ms. Smith also is Director of the Reading Community Singers in Reading, 
MA. 


Nicholas Costello is Director of Music and Instrumental Studies and Fine Arts 
Department Liaison at LS. He holds degrees in Music Education, Music 
Performance and Conducting from Ithaca College and the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. In addition to his work at LS Mr. Costello is Music 
Director/Conductor of the Boston College Concert Band, Music 
Director/Conductor of the Maudslay Arts Center Community Concert Band and 
director of programming for the Maudslay Arts Center Summer Concert Series in 
Newburyport, MA. (3 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 
Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST? or visit 
the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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Why Call Us? 


Your home may be your largest 
single investment. If you are 
planning to sell or buy real estate, 
you deserve personal service and 
attention. 


That is what Country Holdings, 
Inc. is all about. 


Country Holdings is a small, 
independent, total service real 
estate office, locally owned and 
staffed by your neighbors. 


In this time of virtual technology, 
Country Holdings integrates the 


You are important to us and we are 

here to serve you. Please allow us 

the opportunity to assist you in the 
following areas: 

° Marketing Plans and 
Strategies for Sale or 
Acquisition 7 

° Investment Opportunities in 
Commercial and Residential 
Properties 

° Land Development 

° Rental Opportunities 


Country Holdings specializes in 
our home towns, which include: 


immediate network and Acton Bolton 

communications resources of the Concord Harvard 

90's, while providing personal Lexington Lincoln 

attention...to assure YOUR personal Stow Sudbury 

satisfaction. | Wayland Weston 
— | : 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 
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Dear Readers, 

. Isn’t the cover great? We thank artist Edie 
Hollingsworth and dedicate the cover to the Conservation 
Commission. What a great imagination Edie has. We 
might title the illustration "Mating Season." 

Again this year, we thank all the Town Boards 
that have contributed to the section "The Town Speaks." 
This is "a must read" to understand the issues at Town 
Meeting. In a separate article, the Town library explains 
the "problem" they are confronted with. We'll be glad to 
publish any reports from town boards that come in later 
in the May issue. 

The two candidates running for Planning Board 
have sparked lots of interest in our zoning bylaws. 
Eleanor and Crawley have each written a piece. Let’s 
thank them for having the courage of their convictions to 
take the time to attend coffees and speak before meet- 
ings. 


Table of Contents 


Hugo’s Holiday Suze Craig 
The Town Speaks 
Selectmen,Board of Appeals,Board of Assessors,Conser- 
vation Commission(Pond Committee), Board of Health, 
Council on Aging,Minuteman-Science Technology High 
School,Codman Community Farms, Cultural Council, 
Celebrations Committee,Lincoln-Sudbury High School, 
Cemetery Commission 
Can We Solve the Problem at the Jerry Cirillo and 
Library? Jeanne Bracken 
Lincoln’s Spirit Katie Dimancescu 
Poetry Florence W. Freed 
Running for the Planning Board? Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Tilting at Windmills? Crawley Cooper 
L-S Senior Interns in Senator Fargo’s 
Office 
As You Like It Charles P. Kindleberger 
L-S Fitness Center 
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“MY KEPUTATION 

COESON THEBLOCK 
EVERY MIORNING 
ia a AM. : Big Sky Bread 


Weve so committed to making the finest, freshest bread, SSS 
it keeps us up at night. So 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3.a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in “= 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Itsa commitment to 4% 
use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the * 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- * 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread is like night and day. 


Come Try Our Multi-Grain Waffles - Sundays Only 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from | 
Star Market. f 


Open Monday-Friday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Sunday 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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Hugo’s Holiday 


by Suze Craig 


My heart leaps up when I behold not a rainbow, but 
rather, a large animal on the wrong side of a fence. 
Choice of preposition betrays my upbringing; I’m more 
afraid for the beast than of the beast. Such niceties of 
grammar clearly label me a country hick. 

Of course, prepositions hardly matter to Hugo. But I 
am ahead of myself here. 

Early one November afternoon last year I had just 
started on my semi-weekly round of errands. First stop: 
Codman Farm to deliver eggs to the Egg Fridge. Driving 
down Codman Road I glanced at the still green garden 
plots. My heart leapt up, yipes. I saw a large animal 
grazing— with no comforting crosshatch of fencing be- 
tween it and me. 

Hugo. A 600 pound three year old, red-gold Tam- 
worth boar, slowly, thoroughly, rooting a snout-wide, 
four inch deep canal through someone’s frostbitten, 
_ weedy garden plot. 
| I pulled into the farm driveway, and parked cross- 
ways in the middle—a visual deterrent for Hugo, if noth- 
ing else. As I strolled over to him, I picked up a stray plot 
marker stake. Hugo continued his studied rooting. As I 
_ stood beside him, I could measure his height—the smooth 
are of his back came up to the bottom of my sternum. 
_ “Hugo, where is everybody?” No Farm Manager Larry, 
no Assistant Farm Manager Anne. No tractors around, no 
recognizable cars. Two vans down in the lower barn- 
yard—repair crew for the fire-savaged barn, I reckoned. 

When he began to walk toward the lower barnyard, I 
was encouraged; perhaps the carpenters would know 
where Larry and/or Anne were. Or maybe I could maneu- 
ver him into Barn A. 

The two carpenters regarded Hugo and me from a 
discreet distance; nope, they didn’t know anything about 
anybody, didn’t know which pen the pig was supposed to 
be in, didn’t even know it was out. They turned and 
scuttled back into the bowels of the barn. 

Hugo didn’t seem to care for the sudden buzz and 
whine of a rip saw, and showed vast disinterest when I 
suggested an approach to the now shut (never mind about 
opening it, we’ll worry about that if we get close to it) 
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gate to Barn A. He wheeled and walked purposefully 
toward the great weedy green expanse of the garden 
plots—no fences of any kind be between him and the 
steady procession of cars up and down Lincoln Road. I 
wheeled likewise and paced behind him. 

He ambled round the perimeter of the field and ap- 
peared to have no objection to my moving closer. | 
sauntered carefully at his left shoulder, thus placing my- 
self between him and the road. On he walked, not fast, 
not slow. I did likewise. Down the edge of the field with, 
thank heaven, a stone wall between us and now Codman 
Road. Down the lane, over past the calf sheds, to pause 
by the pig yard. 

We stopped momentarily; the yard was so stoutly 
wired and staked and border-bouldered that getting him 
back in—if indeed that’s where he belonged—was obvi- 
ously impossible without heavy wire cutters and a great 
deal of muscle power. I fingered the Swiss Army knife at 
the bottom of my Levis pocket for only a passing, sighing 
moment. On we trudged. 

No sign of Larry or Anne, no welcome CCF truck 
lumbering around the corner, no tractor rumble from 
down the road. 

On our fifth round, a man with white hair popped out 
of the farmhouse and shouted, quite cheerfully, that he 
would tell the police the pig was out. Then he slipped 
smartly into a nearby car, slammed the door shut, deftly 
skirted my car, and turned policewards at the corner of 
the driveway. 

I spent the next three or four laps around the field 
discussing with Hugo the possible consequences of this 
report, casting an occasional hopeful eye in the direction 
of the police station. “Dunno if they’ll turn out—not as 
if we’re doing anything illegal. This is town owned 
land—can’t complain we’re trespassing. No breaking 
and entering but don’t get any ideas, Hugo....Can’t pass 
for wounded, sick, or otherwise ailing. They’ll look out 
the window as we go round the corner and decide it’s just 
another gray-haired harmless female Lincoln loony, out 
promenading a pig....” 
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woes SUPERMARKETS =u 


Spring is in the air. 
Think beautiful flowers. 


Holland cut tulips 


Dutch bouquets 7s dofivesi&f teks FEE 
6 Rose Bouquet Fine coffe aked goo 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm Saturday 8:00-4:00 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton Sunday 9:00-2:00 
and Pepperell 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 

Add that summer time shine. 

Now is the time to highlight your hair. 

Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products. 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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The field was all tussocks and hummocks and my 
sneakers grew wetter and wetter; Hugo had, of course, 
occupied the entire path and thus I was forced to traipse 
alongside, rather like a sideways edition of Prince Philip 

accompanying the Queen. 
Occasionally he executed a tidy 180 degree turn, 
| perhaps just to check my alacrity. Now down the plot field 
we paced, Lincoln road on our right hand side. I, like 
Hugo, chose to completely ignore the doubletakes and 
grins of passing motorists. 
One such gentleman pulled in to the boulder pocked 
: lane at the corner opposite the police station. He rolled 
_ down the window. “Gee, need any help?” 
I looked at Hugo, who had paused to sample a choice 
tuft of grass. “Uh, well, what would you suggest?” 
| Hugo glanced sideways at the car, small pink eye 
almost hidden by drooping red brown elephant ear. 
| “Well, gee, I don’t know....ub, looks like you got the 
"situation pretty much under control....” He cranked up the 
window and backed carefully around the largest boulder, 
drove gingerly out to Codman Road. 
Halfway down to Doherty’s gas station, Hugo 
paused. I looked up to see a couple, arm in arm, standing 
at the parking lot edge. An elderly white-haired woman 
clasped the elbow of a younger man, perhaps mother and 
grown son emerging from lunch at the dinette. 

The man moved forward, craning his neck. “Lookit 
that pig. That’s the biggest pig I’ve ever seen. Wow.” His 
companion stared, wordless. 

“We’re, us, out for a walk,” I offered. “Pens are, don’t 

you know, rather confining.” I would have continued, but 
Hugo turned around and so up the field perimeter we trod. 

At the top corner, he became somewhat agitated, and 

seemed to feel he should head out to the middle of the 
intersection. I slapped him smartly on the left shoulder 

with my plot stake. “Oh no you don’t ,” and to my relief 
he squealed to the right, and trotted down the strip between 
the blessed stone wall and CCF’s flower garden. 

Beside the farmhouse he turned right again, then 
stopped under the big black walnut tree at the bottom of 
the farm lane. I watched as he raked with the all purpose 
snout several now hulless and completely dried black 
walnuts. Then ate them. There was a delicate clicking 
noise as he moved them back and forth, one jaw to the 
other, masticating. Tidy. No fragments. Nothing. All 
gone. 

I peered hopefully toward Barn C. No truck, no little 
blue Larry car, no tractor. 
| Hugo lifted his head, stood still for a moment, then 
ambled toward the barnyard, turned half right at the fence 
corner. Again we walked past the heavily fenced pigpen. 
_He stopped momentarily, then continued on and through 

_ the gate to the Doughty field. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


Ah. A gate I could close, yes? 

No. Wouldn’t do any good as the upper portion of that 
small field had no wire on the electric fence. Damn. 

But Hugo didn’t even glance at the Doherty field. He 
turned hard left and scrambled through the stout weeds 
masking a large line of rocks, the remnants of a once stout 
stone wall. Snouting with obvious purpose now, he jerked 
up a heavy wire; it rose magically and rode up over his 
shoulders, back on over the massive arc of his back. Down 
the tumble of boulders he scrambled and trotted single- 
mindedly up the gentle pasture incline toward an electric 
fence, at whose edge stood five other smaller Tamworths, 
noses in air, grunts clearly audible in the chill autumn air. 

Yippee! I mentally leaped skyward and clicked my 
heels. Back to the milk house I jogged, to leave three dozen 
eggs, a note for Larry and Anne briefly chronicling my 
afternoon’s entertainment, and to remove the car from the 
lane. 

When Russ came home from work that evening I 
regaled him with a detailed description of the afternoon 
activities. I thought he ought to be prepared for any local 
commentary concerning his wife and a large Tamworth. 
Then waited for his assessment of the situation. 

Silent for some moments, he rummaged in his vast 
storehouse of management consultancy experience. “Ah 
well,” he said at last, “you gotta be smarter than the pig to 


en the pig.” 
p pig 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised products 


*Beef- roasts, steaks, burger 
*Pork-bacon, sausage, other cuts 
*Veal-milk fed, humanely raised 
*Lamb-orders taken now 


Eggs, hay & custom mowing 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road, Lincoln 
Larry Fleckenstein, Farm Manager 
259-0456 


Black Gold available 


Support your local farm! 
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"Spring Has Sprung, 


tape u ees 5 Been eee 


LINCOLN New Shingle-Style on six acres hidden 
between Sandy/Walden conserv lands! $2,150,000 


LINCOLN Building soon in sought-after location! 
Buy early & make it your dream house! $889,000 


LINCOLN A gracious & spacious 1990’s French 
Manse! 11 rooms, ultimate amenities! $1,429,000 


LINCOLN 10 room Contemp on private 2 acres 
in quiet n’borhood setting! Much new! $549,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 

Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice © 


group, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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.. . New Listings Have Come!" 


LINCOLN Pristine Contemp set well off street 
on 2 sunny acres! 9 rooms, 12 yrs old! $599,000 


S 


SAS S 


LINCOLN Recently updated sunny 3 br Cape in 
move-in condition! Imagine Lincoln at $259,900! 


LINCOLN The best in one-level living at Farrar 
Pond! Sunny 2 bdrm, 2 bat d-unit! $258,000 


Py. 


LINCOLN 2 acre lot in Currier & Ives location! 
Build it as you like on rural ended way! $425,000 


re ES nee 
. -  ~ 


LINCOLN Enjoy nature from screened porch of 
updated, 3 br Farrar Pond townhouse! $299,000 


oe www.luxury-realestate.com 
xclusive Affiliate 
~ SOTHEBY'S _ www.realtorads.com 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


SrOuUP/ west 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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Mee some ot our res! 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 
an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 

The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 
dining in our four star restaurant, 
weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 
There's still time to choose from a 
variety of spacious one, two and two 
bedroom with den designs. For more 
information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


€ 
urt 


100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 


Sponsored and Managed by: 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court ¢ Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 
(ie) Send me your full color brochure that details the 


gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


(_) Call me before a.m. and p-m. to arrange 
an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 


Name: 


Address: 
City: 
Teleph one ( 


nt experts on retirement living 


The Town Speaks 


The Selectmen 


To the Editors 


We appreciate the opportunity given to us, as you have - 


done in the past at this time of year, to address your 
readers regarding the "state of Lincoin.". As there are 
also several reports from other Town boards and commit- 
tees, let us be brief in saluting the many volunteers who 
give of their time and energy to serve the greater goals of 
Lincoln. We have made significant progress on several 
fronts, but the work is never done. Some of the current 
issues Occupying our attention are: 


e Hanscom Airfield: the intent of Massport to 
explore the development of some parts of the site, 
after the completion of the GEIR update, sched- 
uled for early summer. 


a A new pavement management plan for our streets 
and roads to help us prioritize repair and 
maintenance. 

® A new Post Office: to find a suitable location for 
the facility still within the Lincoln Mall area. 

e Recreation: to bring to closure the upgrading of 
our playing fields. 

e Route 2: to work with our residents and the State 


Highway Department in resolving the proposed 
improvements at Crosby’s Corner. 


Above all we continue to be concerned about the charac- 
ter of our town and how to preserve our traditions and 
way of life amidst the pressures brought to bear on us by 
our proximity to metropolitan Boston, to retain the mix 
of our citizens: young and old, professional and rural, 
working and retired, of various income levels, who, by 
this very mix, make our town so special. We urge all our 
citizens to continue in giving us their support and staying 
involved in our affairs. See you at Town Meeting! 


Lincoln Board of Selectmen 


Board of Appeals 


The Board has five members, each of whom is 
appointed by the Board of Selectmen for five year terms, 
one term expiring each year. There are two associate 
members who fill in for regular members, as may be 
‘required. The Board’s members take turns in presiding 

at public hearings as well as in writing decisions which 
must be approved by the Board. The Board is fortunate 
indeed to have Nancy Zuelke as its secretary. 


The Board does not have a regular meeting 
schedule. It convenes as required for a public hearing. 
The current members of the Board are: Morton B. 
Braun,Amalie M. Kass,Peter Guldberg,Buckner Creel. 
The Board also has two associate members who are 
Susan Mygatt and Pamela Green. 


Board of Assessors 


Upon election, each new member of the Board of 
Assessors must take a special oath to "truly and impartially, 
according to my best skill and judgment, assess and apportion 
... taxes; (and) that I will neither overvalue nor undervalue any 
property subject to taxation...". This year, and every third year 
since 1983, the Commonwealth's Department of Revenue has 
assigned one of its supervisors to examine our assessing forms 
and procedures and to demand that they satisfy the 
Department's standards for certification. The examination has 
already begun and we expect it to conclude satisfactorily by 
October 1. 

At the same time, we are in the final throes of 
upgrading our computer system in order to enhance its power 
to seek, analyze, and report what we want to know from our 
extensive and increasingly accurate data base. Once this 
improvement is done, we will be not only certified but able to 
go beyond the DOR's requirements in our efforts to live up to 
our oath. In this effort, we are looking forward to insights we 
expect to get from the work of a task force of interested 
citizens who are waiting to analyze certain data from out new 
system. 

Like everyone else, the Board hopes that the 
substantial turbulence in valuations during the last few years 
is near its end. We suspect the existence of some systemic, 
not individual problems, but they appear to be limited in their 
impact. And we do not know what the Assessing Task Force 
may produce. Then of course there is the current question 
about zoning. In any event, the Board is far better equipped 
than it has been in this decade to cope with either routine or 
extraordinary difficulties. 


Conservation Commission 


A Brief Review of Lincoln’s 
Ponds 


by Chris Klem 


The Lincoln Pond Committee, a Subcommittee of the 
Lincoln Conservation Commission and the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust, recently completed a report on its 1996 
study of the health, habitats and uses of twelve ponds. These 
included five of the six largest ponds in Town: Farrar Pond, 
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yoga 


UNDERGROUND 
Ey FUEL TANKS 
REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 
CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 
Yoga is a process of becoming aware b, ‘ 7 iim 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 
Monday Evening D&S CONTRACTING | 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 617-899-9302 Waltham 
9:30 - Basic 617-259-9176 Lincoln 
At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 | 
Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333. 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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Valley Pond, Beaver Pond, Twin Pond and Todd Pond (Flint’s 
Pond was not studied). Also included in the study were Snider 
Pond (to the west of Lincoln Road), Long Pond (in the Silver 
Hill Bog), two ponds behind St. Anne’s Church and three 
Pierce Park Ponds (including the “hidden” pond in the 
adjacent woods). The report contains a summary of important 
observations and management recommendations for each 
pond, along with more detailed water depth and quality data, 
plant and animal listings, a map showing aquatic and 


_ surrounding vegetation, a watershed map, and representative 


photos. Copies of the complete report can be reviewed at the 
Town Library or Conservation Commission Office. 

The introduction to the report makes several general 
observations. Most strikingly, of all the ponds studied, only 
Beaver Pond is naturally occurring, without significant 
alteration by man. All of the other ponds were created by 
excavation or flooding, with the most recent ones dating from 
the 1950's and ‘60’s. 

All ponds are evolving ecosystems whose appearance and 
functions change naturally over time. While the 1996 study 
was unable to measure rates of change, it appears that many of 
Lincoln’s ponds are changing rapidly, due in part to their 
shallowness. In many cases, the natural rate of change 
appears to have been accelerated by human factors, such as 
run-off from nearby roads and septic systems, and fertilization 
of lawns to the water’s edge. 

Despite the abundance of open space in Lincoln, none of the 
ponds studied enjoys a complete natural buffer of upland and 
wetland plants. Buffers serve to limit the effect of pollutants, 
attract animal life and otherwise protect and enhance ponds. 
Long Pond, the “hidden” Pierce Pond and Beaver Pond have 
the greatest buffer protection. Of course, the promotion of 
buffer zones is sometimes at odds with the desire for more 
convenient access for recreational purposes. 

The larger ponds (Farrar, Valley, Beaver, Twin and Todd 
Ponds) generally shared a number of good vital statistics: 
dissolved oxygen at or near the level necessary to sustain 
aquatic life, low turbidity (level of water disturbance) and 
neutral pH. Clarity is somewhat variable for these ponds, with 
standardized readings at three feet in some cases (Todd, Twin 
and Valley Ponds) and at six feet in others (Beaver and Farrar 
Ponds). In the smaller ponds, the situation is less clear with 
low levels of dissolved oxygen in some cases (Snider and 
Long Ponds) and high levels of turbidity in others (the Middle 
and North Pierce Ponds and East St. Anne’s Pond). 

Other vital signs for the ponds studied were not as 
encouraging. Algal blooms, often an indicator of nutrient 
loading (e.g., from fertilizer or septic systems), were noted in 
Farrar Pond and the “hidden” Pierce Pond. Significant algal 
masses were noted in Beaver, Valley and Todd Ponds, as well 
as the other Pierce Ponds and St. Anne’s Ponds. Exotic (non- 
native) and invasive (aggressively spreading) species were 
widespread. Such species pose serious management issues as 
they frequently lead to ponds growing in and a decline in plant 
and animal diversity. All but the Pierce Ponds have 
experienced the arrival of purple loosestrife. The spread of 
water chestnuts is a potential issue for Farrar, Beaver, and the 


St. Anne’s Ponds. Milfoil showed up in the submergent 
growth of seven ponds (Farrar, Beaver, Valley Twin, both St. 
Anne’s and the Middle Pierce Pond). In addition, native water 
lilies have created congestion in a number of ponds, 
significantly limiting recreational uses. 

Despite the arrival of exotic and invasive species, all of the 
ponds continue to provide welcome habitat for a great many 
plant and animal species. There is considerable diversity 
among the ponds as to the species supported, and many of the 
larger ponds by themselves support a diverse range of species. 

The Lincoln Land Conservation Trust has generously agreed 
to sponsor an intern for this coming summer to inventory an 
additional forty ponds in Town. The LLCT is currently 
seeking a graduate-level biologist or ecologist for this post. 
Inquiries about the position should be directed to Buzz 
Constable of the LLCT or Geoff McGean, Conservation 
Administrator. 


Cultural Council 


The Lincoln Cultural Council (LCC) receives 
state funds from the Massachusetts Cultural Council 
(MCC) to benefit the arts, humanities and interpre- 
tive sciences in the community. The main objectives 
of the MCC are to promote and maintain the vitality 
of existing cultural resources, to ensure the continued 
contribution and value of these resources, and to 
involve as many citizens as possible in some aspect 
of cultural activity. Allocations of state funds by the 
MCC are made according to the population and the 
financial need of the community. For 1996 Lincoln 
received $3,150.00 and the following grants were 
made pending approval of the MCC: 


Lincoln Historical Society: 
restoration of plaster relief $ 300.00 


Elaine Jarvis and Ingrid 
Neri: original musical the- 


ater production $ 600.00 


DeCordova Museum: Art 


in the Park $ 250.00 


Rebecca Low: LSHS stu- 


dent production of “Fantas- $ 500.00 
ticks” 

Deanna Arista: flute recital$ 300.00 
Council on Aging: art exhi- 

bitions at Bemis Hall $ 300.00 
Clive Russ: photographic 

portraits of residents $ 500.00 
Melody Winnig, Elaine 

Bloom and Nancy Fincke: 

community picture play- $ 250.00 


ground 
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S:econd-hand and rare books bought and sold 


LOOOOOINID 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 


LINCOLN! ROAD-LINCOLN. MA Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Con) 259-0544 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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The LCC was instrumental in the “Celebrate 
Arts” show at the LSHS, and awarded the prices to 
students for excellence in two and three dimensional 
art. 

In October, the LCC hosted the Biannual Art 
Show at the Lincoln Public Library, with over fifty 


local artists in participation. Rachel Lafo of the 
DeCordova Museum spoke at the opening reception. 

The LCC, which promotes and supports numer- 
ous community events, represents artists of different 
backgrounds and is comprised of people very commit- 
ted to seeing the arts thrive in Lincoln. 


Diane Braun 

Marcia Ciaramaglia 

Judy Hall 

Ingrid Neri 

Clive Russ 

Margie Topf 

Shari Heller, Treasurer 

Suze Craig, Co-Chairman 
Sheila Williams, Co-Chairman 


Board of Health 


The Lincoln Board of Health and its agents 
have responsibility for a wide array of issues relating 
to water protection, solid and hazardous waste 
disposal, communicable diseases and public health 
hazards in the environment. Programs include 


enforcement of the state Environmental Code (Title 


VY, Department of Environmental Protection) and 
Lincoln Supplementary Regulations which regular 
subsurface sewage disposal, an important priority in 
Lincoln where there is no municipal sewage system. 
In addition, the Board enforces the state Sanitary 
Code (Department of Public Health), monitoring food 
establishments, day camps, the Codman pool and the 
transfer station. The Board enforces state and local 
hazardous waste regulations and supports the recy- 
cling program and other efforts to improve solid 
Waste management. Underground fuel tanks are 
being phased out under a local program. The Board 
Supports representation from Lincoln on the East 
Middlesex Mosquito control Project which monitors 
mosquitoes to assure absence of communicable 
disease hazard. Other diseases, such as rabies and 
whooping cough, are monitored and annual rabies 
and flu vaccination clinics are held. Domestic farm 
animals are counted and monitored for disease by 
the Animal Inspector. The school physician, school- 
town nurse and two school health aides are employed 
by the Board of Health. Town sponsorship of mental 
health services through the Eliot Community Mental 
health Center is directed by the Board. Episodic 
issues relating to drinking water safety, tobacco policy 


and public health nuisances come up from time to 
time. 

The Board of Health has three elected mem- 
bers, each for a three-year term with one member 
elected each year. The Board has regular public 
meetings once a month at Town Hall. Lincoln has 
contracted with Concord for the services of a regis- 
tered engineer and a registered sanitarian. These 
agents are available for advice and consultation, with 
support from staff at Lincoln Town Hall and the 
Board. 


Council on Aging 
SENIOR ALPHABET SOUP 


COA, FCOA, LINC, MCOA, EOEA, MHC, HMO, SHINE. No, 
these are not letters to make alphabet soup nor are they a secret 
code (although many puzzled seniors suspect they are.) Instead 
they are initials of the many organizations, boards and agencies 
that provide services to Lincoln seniors. 

Almost everyone knows what the COA is. The COA is Bemis 
Hall and the senior activities etc. that happen there, right? 
Technically, wrong. The COA stands for the Council on Aging. 
The Council is a twelve member board-like group that is 
appointed by the Selectmen. Currently the COA consists of 
Chairperson Al Avery, Vice-Chair Russ Mahan, 
Secretary/Treasurer Julie Pugh and members-at-large; John 
Caswell, Marian Cook, Jackie Gavin, Allan Greaves, B Grim, 
Ruth Morey, Marilyn O’Rourke, Jane Tatlock and Wendy Palu. 
Each member has at least one “job”. They mun trips, act as liaisons 
to other organizations and Town Boards, staff clinics etc. Most 
important they oversee senior programs and activities in Lincoln. 
They set program goals and assist in the supervision of the COA 
staff, Elaine Bloom and Liz King. They evaluate what’s 
happening at Bemis Hall. Activities and programs at Bemis Hall 
are open to all Lincoln seniors. It’s not necessary to pay dues or 
join to participate. Bemis Hall is maintained and the staff is paid 
by your tax dollar. 

FCOA stands for Friends of the Council on Aging. They are a 
private non-profit organization group totally separate from the 
COA. They too have a Board consisting of President Elizabeth 
Snelling, Clerk Nancy Wood, Treasurer Catherine Bronson and 
members-at-large Priscilla Damon, Barbara Davis, Peggy Elliott, 
Natalie Faddoul, Bill Grim, Judy Gross, Cynthia Moller, Bill 
Monroe, and Cynthia Ritsher. They are elected by the 
membership for a three year term. Each spring they send a 
mailing, tucked into a COA Newsletter, to every home in Lincoln. 
In that flyer they invite people to join the Friends of the Council 
On Aging and/or make a donation to the FCOA. They also go to 
local businesses each holiday season to ask for help to fund the 
Top of the Town Party which is an annual event for Lincoln 
seniors. Money raised by the Friends not only pays for the Top of 
the Town party but helps pay for podiatry clinics, trips, 
publications, supplies, the annual Volunteer Recognition 
Luncheon, other senior and Bemis Hall needs and sponsors the 
annual Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners given by Barbara 
Davis and her family. In addition to supplying the funds for these 
special events the Board rolls up their sleeves and move tables, 
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The Friends 
of the 
Lincoln Public Library 


thank the community 
for 
their continued support 
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bake, shop, recruit, help the COA and organize LINC. LINC 
(which doesn’t stand for anything) was started by FCOA member 
Marilyn O'Rourke. It is a volunteer driving program that provides 
rides for Lincoln seniors. 

MCOA stands for Massachusetts Council on Aging. It is an 
organization made up primarily of Massachusetts COA Directors. 
Its purpose is to educate, organize and coordinate, and a bit of 
lobbying goes on too. Towns pay dues for their COA Director to 
belong to MCOA. 

EOEA stands for Executive Office of Elder Affairs. It is part of 
the State system of government, also funded by your tax dollars. 
EOEA is headed by the Secretary for Elder Affairs. From that 
Office the COA receives coordination, support, advice, and a 
yearly grant. The amount of that grant is determined by the State 
Budget. Towns receive a per senior rate based on the census. 
Lincoln uses their grant money to contract for cab service for 
Lincoln seniors to use for doctor and dentist appointments, assist 
with the cost of newsletters etc. We have also used State money to 
purchase the two computers at Bemis Hall and exercise equipment 
We will be using some of this year’s money to purchase 
comfortable chairs for the Map Room. All expenditures of EOEA 
money must have preapproval by EOEA. 

MHC stands for Minuteman Home Care. Minuteman is part of 
the state wide home care system and serves 16 area towns. Lincoln 
receives meals-on-wheels, training, information and many 
additional senior services from Minuteman Home Care. 

Most everyone knows that HMO stands for Health Maintenance 
Organization, but you may not know that if you have questions 
about your HMO or other health insurance related issues you 
should know about SHINE. SHINE stands for Serving Health 
Information Needs of Elders. We are fortunate in Lincoln to have 
three SHINE counselors, Al Avery, John Caswell and Julie Pugh. 
They have been trained and are constantly updated to help Lincoln 
(and other) seniors find their way through the puzzling maze of 
available Health and Long Term Care Insurance. 

Hopefully this will clear up some of the mystery. If not, don’t 
fret. Ignore those troublesome letters and make chicken noodle 
soup. 


Cemetery Commission 


The non-sectarian Lincoln cemeteries represent 
the care and concern of many persons over many years. 
It all began in 1748 when Ephraim Flint gave land on 
Lexington Road for the Precinct Burial Ground. 


) Eight years later in 1756, two years after Lincoln 
Was incorporated, Samuel Farrar purchased and then 


donated to the Town the land for the Meeting House 
Burial Ground now known as Town Hill Cemetery. 


The Arborvitae Cemetery land was purchased in 
1837 from Mr. Henry Rice. This three-quarters of an 
acre is located in the triangle of Lexington, Trapelo, and 
Old Lexington Road. 


In 1884 George F. Bemis donated thirteen acres 
of land to be added to the Precinct Cemetery. This 
addition was called The Lexington Road Cemetery, later 
renamed Lincoln Cemetery. 


In 1927 additional land to Lincoln Cemetery was 
purchased from the Wheelers. Fifty years later in 1978, 
two more parcels were bought, one to the south from the 
Edward Flint Family, the other to the east from a 
developer. For the foreseeable future the cemetery land 
needs are sufficient to meet the needs of the town. Only 
Lincoln residents are entitled to purchase cemetery lots 
for their use and that of their descendants. 

We three elected commissioners are responsible 
for the maintenance and landscaping of the cemeteries. 
Our efforts are supported by Nancy Zuelke - the Burial 
Agent, Vincent DeAmicis and Richard Campobasso of 
the Public Works Department and Michael Murphy of 
the Conservation Commission. 
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Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 

Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
lois Tetreauit 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


p 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


LINCOLN - One level living; 2+ bedrooms, 2 
baths, panelled living room with fireplace and 
antique built-ins. Spacious 2-car garage with 
openers; lush landscaping, income producing 
guest cottage. 96), 5 ae. er $375,000 


+s : nh 


. LINCOLN - This neat and cared for 3-bedroom 
home with neutral decor is privately sited on 2.78 
acres. Expansion potential on lower level. Walk to 
trains, stores and Drumlin Farm........ $349,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


“OLN - Luxury penthouse condominium at 
Estate has two bedrooms, two full baths, 
m-built cherry cabinetry and gourmet 
en. An elegant retreat in the heart of Lincoln. 
"ts must be age 55 or over........ $405,000 


bitte. 


“OLN - Sparkling, 4-bedroom California 
th. This recently refurbished home has a 
er suite, large step-down LR w/mahogany 
iling, formal DR w/atrium doors & large 


. Perfect for entertaining. ...... $ 459,000 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Rustic Colonial on wonderful 6.3 
acres of woods and meadows. Special features 
include a spacious master bedroom with fireplace 
and first floor family room with wall of glass. 
Exceptional mOCationan nt awe a eae $695,000 


LINCOLN - Private country estate in prestigious 
location on 6 acres. This Contemporary home 
w/European flair has 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
including a 4-room master suite. Patio, courtyard , 
free-form pool and 6-car garage...... $1,295,000 


GrronrastT 
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259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 
e Hardware e Upholstering 

LJ Wallpaper e Carpeting & Orientals 
e Decorating Services 
pa emeese eee 


Mr. Mom’s 
Home Care Services 


We do.... 
House Cleaning 
Snow Plowing 
Rug Cleaning 
Electrical Work 


Blueboard , Plastering 


Painting 

General Carpentry 

Window Cleaning 

Sprinkler Systems 
and much more. 


(617)899-9039 


Mike Spice 146 Myrtle Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 
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In the 1980’s near the entrance of the Lincoln} 
Cemetery, a small pond was constructed thus enhancing 
and perpetuating the rural quiet atmosphere of the area. 
Two signs were installed in 1996. One on the cobblestone 
pillar at the entrance and the other near the intersection) 
of the conservation trail and the fire lane at the northern) 
end of the cemetery. The signs are to remind owners and 
visitors alike that the cemeteries are not public parks. 
We encourage all to protect and treasure this land and to; 
"tread lightly and honor the dead.” | 


The Revised Rules and Regulations brochures are 
available to the Town Clerk’s Office. 


Commissioners 
Ann Janes 
Martha DeNormandie 
Natalie Faddoul 


Lincoln Celebrations 


Committee 


Many Lincolnites wonder what the Celebrations 
Committee does. Speaking as the Co-Chairman, 
I can say, with full authority, so do we. Not only 
don't we know what we do, we don't even know 
how we do it. Why we do it is totally out of the 
question. Don't even ask... 


The Celebrations Committee supports or 
produces four townwide events, all within a 3-4 
month period. Then we go back into hibernation | 
for eight months...it takes us that long to recover. 
These events are: 


Event #1 - We produce a townwide mailing to 
support the efforts of Lincoln's Minutemen and 
their Patriot's Day (week?..month?) events. 


Event #2 - We support Lincoln's American 
Legion in their Memorial Day observance. This 


uniquely Lincoln occasion takes place between 
Bemis Hall and the Library beginning at 10 AM 
and is always a touching tribute to the many 
Lincolnites who served (and gave their livés for) 
dur country. 


Event #3 - July 4th - We sponsor day-long 
festivities capped by Lincoln's Fireworks display. 
[his is the one day in the year that brings the 
nost Lincolnites together. It begins with the 
‘ireman's Pancake Breakfast, continues with a 
oad race, a children's parade, the main parade, 
lay-long activities and the town barbeque leading 
ip to the fireworks. You'd have to be a 
niserable, rotten person not to have fun on the 
‘th in Lincoln!! 


Event #4 - Pierce Park Summer Concert 
Series - This will be our third season. Featuring 
sroups with Lincoln connections, large crowds 
ire drawn to the field next to Pierce Park to 
Nicnic, listen to music, dance and have fun. 

[hese shows are particularly popular with little 
hildren, who run around like crazy on the grass. 


Che Celebrations Committee is proud that we 
yroduce these events at virtually no cost to the 
own. Income from July 4th events pay for most 
if the work we do all year.. We are grateful for 
‘our support and look forward to seeing you at 
me of our events. 


Celebrations Committee 
Bruce Hoar (Co-Chair) 
Richard Silver 
Walter Martin 
Kathy Madison (retiring) 
Greg Welch (joining) 
Neil Feinberg (Co-Chair) 


Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


“Lincoln-Sudbury Speaks” 


by Sarah Cannon Holden, Chair, L-S School Committee 


“The Town Speaks” and so does Lincoln-Sudbury. 
Through its upcoming spring events, L-S speaks of a 
vibrant, thoughtful, and caring community. 

In May Sara Lawrence Lightfoot, author and 
professor at the Harvard School of Education , will be 
our first Matthew King Speaker Series guest and our 
featured speaker as we begin our 40th Birthday 
Celebration. Someone asked why we are celebrating a 
40th birthday and not waiting, for instance, for the 50th. 
Perhaps there is no good answer except that we have a 
school to celebrate. (And we’ ll do it again in ten years!) 

Hopefully the Rogers Education Center ballot vote 
will have passed in Sudbury just as Celebrate the Arts 
week gets underway at its Opening on Apmil 6. Student 
art will be on display and “Marching for Fausa” will be 
performed Apmil 9-12. 

Music in May. May 5, Jazz Night; May 22, Spring 
Concert; Memorial Day, Sudbury Town Hall, Band 
Concert; June 12, Spring Recital. 

Drama in May. “The Importance of Being Emest”, 
May 7-10; “Collage III”, May 28-30. 

SPRINGTHING. On May 10 the school comes alive 
with games and crafts in the annual festival to raise 
money for scholarships. 

On May 21 members of the senior class with a GPA 
of 3.6 or above will be inducted into the Cum Laude 
Society, the national honor society to which L-S 
belongs, at a formal ceremony and dinner. 

On May 22 Ginny Kirshner, Phil Lewis, Bill 
Maloney, Ray Martin, and Henry Morgan, all of 
whom made extraordinary contributions to L-S, will be 
honored at the second Recognition Dinner and their 
names added to the Wall of Recognition. Every 3 to 5 
years we anticipate honoring people in this way. 

There will be a Blood Drive, two proms, enumerable 
sports events, and a variety of field tnps. 8th graders 
from the middle schools will visit L-S and L-S Big 
Brothers/Sisters will visit the middle schools. 

Seniors will participate in a week of festivities before 
their graduation and Jamaica Jammin’, an all night 
supervised celebration at the school on June 6. Students 
have produced a traditional yearbook and one on disc. 

On June 11 faculty and staff will congregate at the 
Pierce House for an End of the Year Party. 

We believe that L-S reflects well on the towns of 
Lincoln and Sudbury as we make every effort to offer 
opportunities and challenge to their youth. Please join us 
at the public events. 
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Classic Banting & Contracting NEW PROPERTY 
OR 
It's Time to Beautify Your Home. OLD UNFAMILIAR 


We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


GARDEN? 
ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


# Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 

*& New Gutters. 

* Roofing 


* Plastering 
# Sun Decks 
* Carpentry 


Snowplowing, too 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


WORKS 
ROBIN WILKERSON 

31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 


617 259-1110 


617-259-8717 


Ogiivie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand ana power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment ~- service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvies ie tas 2 arenes 
M-F 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogiivie & Sons inc. 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sar 7220-400 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Minuteman Science-Technology High School 


by Sally Bobbitt 


For over twenty years, Minuteman Tech has 
provided quality education, both academic and technological, 
to students from the sixteen surrounding towns which make 
up the school's regional district. In addition, high schoolers 
from over ten other communities attend the school under the 
CHOICE program, filling seats which the sixteen towns do 
not use. Many discrepancies exist in the financing of these 
"seats": the CHOICE towns pay only $5,000 per student, 
while an average regional student requires $11,000 per 
student (plus or minus, depending on town). For this reason, 
Lincoln is encouraged to pass Article 43 on the Warrant at 
Town Meeting, a "home rule" option which will provide 
greater equity in all sixteen towns’ assessments, and will 
ensure that each town pays the same student tuition; 
presently, the figures vary widely from town to town. If these 
towns all pass this motion, then the General Court will pay 
sreater attention to legislation that can then be filed to change 
the CHOICE assessment to a figure in line with District 
charge. 

It is hard enough to get all sixteen towns to agree on 
major financial reform; with the "Annual Campaign Against 
Minuteman," waged by three communities (Arlington, 
Lexington, and Belmont), the reform becomes much more 
difficult. Basically, these towns (through the use of bogus 
statistics) claim that Minuteman is hiding and storing funds 
which should be used to reduce each town's assessment. 
Their figures relate in no way to the school's published budget 
and auditors' reports; the problem is that the three towns are 
in fiscal trouble and are looking to raid what they term 
Minuteman's "free cash." Schools do not have free cash; any 
money available at the end of the fiscal year is already 
encumbered for next year's programs and salaries. Even our 
own Neil Feinberg has been taken in by these bogus figures, 
claiming that it costs $18,000 to educate each student our 
lown sends to Minuteman. Nothing could be further from the 
ruth. The true costs to each of the sixteen towns are based on 
4 State assessment and the number of students (undergrad, 
d0st-grad, and middle school) who use the school. When 
SPED costs, transportation costs, and higher teacher-student 
ratios (mandated because of high tech labs and equipment) 
we all figured in, of course it will be more costly to 
natriculate an academic/vocational student than one who 
staduates with a simple liberal arts education. Minuteman's 
staduates have both an academic diploma and a vocational 
ettification (i.e., ready for college or industry) which is 
rbviously somewhat more costly than an academic diploma 
done. 

To those of us who have served on other school 
ommittees, it is nothing short of miraculous that the 
lynamic, expanding resource that is Minuteman Tech has 
een able to prosper in spite of attacks such as mentioned 
above. The school is on an even keel, has consistently 
dalanced budgets without having to resort to bond issues, and 
7ontinues to lead the way in introduction of new and 
hallenging programs, attracting both state and federal 
3tants. More Lincoln students than ever are becoming 


interested in what it has to offer. Residents of Lincoln who 
visit are in awe of what is happening educationally and 
vocationally in our own backyard. Passage of Warrant 
Article 43 will help to preserve our involvement with this 
Science-Technology High School in a way that assures fair 
and equitable future assessments and guarantees that each 
town in the District will pay the same cost per pupil for the 
same quality education. 


Codman Community Farms 
CCF Rises from the Ashes 


CCF's aspirations to bring the best of New Eng- 
land farming into the twenty-first century might well have 
gone up in flames this past summer had it not been for a 
superlative team effort by town departments, farm em- 
ployees, volunteers, and the community-at-large. A barn 
fire, accidentally set in a hayloft by an errant match on 
Sunday morning, August 25, might well have taken all of 
our historically significant farm buildings with it. Thanks 
to prompt reporting by a passerby, expert work by the 
Lincoln Fire Department and fire departments of sur- 
rounding towns, and the support of myriad volunteers, 
the fire was controlled and damage was minimized. 

The outpouring of support since the fire has been 
nothing short of spectacular. Our farmers, Larry Fleck- 
enstein and Anne Papadopoulos, have pulled enormous 
weights in getting the farm's activities back on track. 
Volunteers pitched in to produce a celebratory Farmside 
Feast and Harvest Fair that were second to none. Select- 
men, the Executive Secretary's Office, and Earl Midgley, 
our building inspector, were Johnny-on-the spot in mobi- 
lizing repairs to the barns. Repairs have been made, and 
the barns are better than ever. Many, many townspeople 
have been extraordinarily generous in providing contri- 
butions that have not only compensated for losses of hay 
and grain but have also given us the funds we needed to 
match a grant from the Ogden Codman Trustees to build 
our new animal barn. Plans are underway. 

What might have been an unmitigated disaster 
has proved to be a (very smoky) cloud with a silver 
lining. Codman Community Farms has risen from the 
ashes and is very much alive and well. Our heartfelt 
thanks go to all who lent a hand during and since the fire 
and to all who value and enjoy CCF. For those who have 
not yet "found" the farm, we invite you to become in- 
volved by taking out a membership, buying our naturally 
raised animal products, and participating in our activities. 


Board of Directors 
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High quality clothing for every occasion 


She Children's boutigue 


2 Lewis Street, Lincoln + (617) 259-3432 


Girls and Boys Christening and First Communion Attire Baby Shower 
= 


Sizes 0-10 Gift Wrapping and Shipping Registry 
Jewelry Claire Murray Hand-Hooked Rugs Accessories 


Saturday April 5th Take a little bit of : 
11 a.m. DeCordova home with you. | 


Children’s Concert The Store @ DeCordova. } 
THE Store for: © Fine contemporary crafts ) 
DAVID S. POLANSKY © High quality art supplies 


© Creative toys for children 


' 
Open seven days a week for your convenience. | 
ey Or when the mood strikes. 
DRAGON (,)# | 
BOOKS KES The Store @ DeCordova | 
, ‘~~ | 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 New England's Contemporary Art Museum | 


5] Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8692 
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Can we Solve the Problem at the Library? 


by Jerry Cirillo and Jeanne Bracken 


Have you had the nagging feeling lately 
hat the Lincoln Public Library isn't quite up to 
nuff? Do you walk in the front door and cringe 
it the collection that's available for your 
mtertainment and informational needs, the dark 
ind dingy public areas? Are you concemed that 
he staff isn't able to help you adequately? Do 
fou always have to go to other institutions for the 
atest mysteries or biographies or literary novels? 
\re you ashamed to have friends from other 
owns meet you at the library? Do you wonder 
vhat on earth is drawing all those folks from 
Veston, Wayland, and Waltham to the LPL? 

If your answer to these questions is no, 
he LPL thanks you for your support. But your 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 
s concerned. The MBLC is indeed on the brink 
if withdrawing the LPL's certification because of 
failure to meet one "minimum standard" out of 
alfa dozen, most of which the library surpasses 

an almost embarrassing degree. 

And that's the problem, The governor- 
ppointed board is charged with setting minimum 

dards in the number of hours open per week, 
e education level of the director, and the 
foportion of the total budget (whatever it may 
'e) spent on materials (i.e., new books, 
lagazines, CDs and so forth). The 
sommonwealth sets standards because some 
qunicipalities were reluctant to support their 
braries adequately in the face of rising costs for 
chools, police, fire protection, highway 
laintenance, and other "essential services." In 
n effort to be fair, the MBLC does distinguish 
ong the different sizes of cities and towns in 
e Commonwealth, figuring that a Charlemont 
10uld not have to meet the same standards as a 
Mover or Framingham. Other requirements that 
re not size-related include resource sharing and 
llowing non-residents to use the collection. 

Generally, as a town grows in size, the 
brary is open more hours, presents more 
rograms, and has a more highly qualified staff 


working longer hours; as these other expenses 

rise, the budget percentage dedicated to the 

purchase of library materials falls. The way 
things are currently, however, Lincoln is open as 
many hours as libraries in larger communities. 

We have as many programs as larger libraries, 

and our staff 1s composed of library service 

veterans. Therefore, the Lincoln Public Library 
is functioning on a level with much larger 
municipalities. In other words, the LPL is 
operating as a mediumesized library in a small 
town. 

Lincoln falls within population class C 
(5000-9999). In order to receive certification, 
group C libraries : 

e must be open at least 25 hours a week, 
including some evening hours (Lincoln is 
open an average of 54.5 hours per week with 
evening, Saturday and Sunday access--first 
in Group C); 

e must be open to all residents of the 
Cominonwealth (Lincoln is) 

e must make no charge for normal library 
services (Lincoln does not) 

e must employ a “trained library worker”, 
currently defined as holding a bachelor's 
degree with some special library courses 
(Lincoln's director has a Master's degree in 
library services with 18 years' experience; 
five other Lincoln staff members have 
Master's degrees with a total of 97 years 
professional experience) 

e must share resources with other Common- 
wealth libraries via interlibrary loan and 
reciprocate borrowers' privileges with other 
public libraries (Lincoln does, both within 
and beyond the Minuteman Library 
Network.) 

e must spend a “reasonable portion” of its 
budget on library materials (Lincoln ranks 
second within Group C in materials spending 
at $8.49 per capita.) 
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LAW OFFICE OF 
HENRY J. DANE 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


37 MAIN STREET 
P.O. BOX 540 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


AREA CODE 508 369-8333 


HENRY J. DANE MARK D. SHUMAN | 
TREVOR A. HAYDON OF COUNSEL 
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So what's the problem? Not content with 
a standard so wishy-washy as "reasonable", the 
MBLC goes on to define "reasonable" for Group 
C libraries as 19% of the overall budget. 
Lincoln, alas, spends about 14% of the budget 
on materials, which is "reasonable" for libraries 
in population group E (15,000-24,999). 
Therefore, LPL does not meet that single rigid 
standard. 

Is this such a disaster? Consider, for 
comparison, the following libraries (all of them 
doing the best they can for their communities): 


e In Group C, Acushnet spends $1.53 per 
capita on materials, or 20% of their budget; 
Shirley spends $1.75 [21%]; and Deerfield 
spends $2.93 [24%]. 


-® In Group D (population 10,000-14,999), 


Westwood spends $7.09 per capita [16%] 
and Wayland spends $8.28 [20%]. 

¢ In Group E (15,000-24,999) Sudbury spends 
$5.35 [17%]; and Concord spends $8.84 
[16%]. 

© Finally, Wellesley, in Group F 25,000- 

| 49,999), spends $7.49 [15%]. 

_ Yet the only one of these libraries facing 


-decertification is Lincoln. 


So why should the town care about 


certification of the Lincoln Public Library? 


_The MBLC set the standards to ensure adequate 
library service for every city and town. 
_ However, in the recent economic climate, more 
than one town budget official (although never in 
Lincoln, to be sure), in the 1990s equivalent of 
"Let 'em eat cake," was heard to say, "(Name 
your neighboring town) has a big library; let ‘em 
go there." Residents of towns that didn't support 
their libraries were often not permitted to use 
certified libraries. Each certified library is 
permitted by the MBLC to reach its own decision 


On extending service to its "uncertified" 


neighbors. 


That's the rub. Lincoln would survive 
landing in the ranks of towns with uncertified 
libraries. The LPL would still be open the same 
number of hours with the same competent staff. 
Lincoln would provide services to all Bay Staters 
without charge. Basically, nothing would 
change--except that other towns would be able 

(although not required) to deny network 


transfers, interlibrary loans, and walk-in 
borrowing privileges to Lincolnites. 

The worst that could happen is that a 
Lincoln resident would walk into, say, the 


Concord library, select books to borrow, and be 
turned away empty-handed. In all honesty, this is 
not expected to happen. Lincoln would still offer 
the same high-level reciprocal service to all comers, 
giving a library no cause to deny service. 


Lincoln would be unable to apply for any 
state and federal grants administered by the 
MBLC and would forego annual state 
reimbursement for non-resident borrowing, 
among other funding that totals about $13,000 
each year. 

The Lincoln Public Library Board of 
Trustees therefore faces some choices: 


e Raise $37,671.41 in the next fiscal year to 
increase the materials portion to 19% of the 
library's budget--in order to receive $13,000 
in return. 

e Forego certification and risk loss of some 
reciprocal borrowing 

e Sponsor a whole bunch of new housing units 
and attract another 10,000 residents (because 
the LPL meets the "reasonable" standards of 
larger towns) 

e Close the library one or more days a week, 
saving salaries 

e Lay off staff and replace them with less- 
qualified, less-experienced and therefore 
cheaper workers 

e Cease all programming and use the money 
saved to buy some more books--that we 
could have gotten from MLN in a day or 
two. [The MBLC has been encouraging 
libraries to join networks, assisting the 
process financially. ] 

e Approach our representatives at the State 
House and ask them to initiate legislation to 
relieve the unfairness of the LPL's situation 
(a process that can take 3 to 17 years!) 


Clearly there is no perfect solution to the 
problem, and very likely the LPL trustees will 
attack it with a combination strategy. All the 
while reminding us, of course, that the goal of the 
MBLC is to improve library service. How 
ironic. R 
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Lincoln’s Spirit 


by Katie Dimancescu 


Lincoln's founders had a common goal 
To be free from the surrounding towns 
Where mighty men had huge grants 
from the crown. 


On April 19, 1754 
Lincoln began with its own core 
Which wasn't an easy chore. 


From its start Lincoln had a thriving heart 
Formed by Farming men 
And their kin. 


Life was quiet 

For a while 

Until England entered a state 
Of greedy denial. 


So Minute Men from far and wide 
Got together to tan 
Some British hides. 


To a quaint bridge 

in Concord Towne 

Some Lincoln men did go 

and boy, did some Patriot blood flow. 


A huge revolution began 
And every able man 
Fought to keep his land. 


With the surrender at Yorktown 
In 1781 
The war was done. 


Lincoln's residents did cheer 
And they passed out the beer 
‘Cause the country's future 

Was clear of their British peers. 


Things were productive after that 


And even Lincoln's cats 
Caught a lot more rats. 
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The War of 1812 
Came and went. 


The end of slavery 
Came in April of 1865 
And people in Lincoln 
Were satisfied. 


During the 1870's 


Lincoln got its first pump house 
So that kids wouldn't always need 
To march out of the house 

To get a glass of water 

For Father and Mother. 


School was once held 

In a little red house 

But that all changed in the Fifties 
When life became 

Really nifty. 


Sure Lincoln's had its share of castles 
Which had no vassals 

And rich men 

Who lived in shady glens. 


To this day Lincoln ts alive 
With culture and tradition. 


Lincoln is a New England town 
Set like a jewel 
In a magnificent crown. 


For today and tomorrow 
Lincoln is united 
And people are excited. 


Life in Lincoln 
Continues to be great 
Like a slice of heaven 
From God's golden cake. 


© 1997 Katie Dimancescu 


God’s Death 
by Florence W. Freed 


Juring the Holocaust 
long with the six million 
sod is slowly dying 


olden glares of 
tars of David 
lind Him 


hattered glass 
rom Kristallnacht 
uts Him 


evilish plans 
1 Hitler’s ravings 
eafen Him 


manuel Ringelblum’s pen 
ratching a ghetto diary 
razes Him 


irieks of Jews 
tured in experiments 
ierce Him 


lood of victims 
10t naked into pits 
rowns Him 


yklon B Gas 
iaken into chambers 
isons Him 


ench of smoke 
sing from crematoria 
iffocates Him 


‘en God almighty 
innot go on 
innot survive 


osing Anne Frank’s 
nocent eyes 
_Bergen-Belsen 


od flings 
imself 
the four winds 


irls 
imself 
yond the Heavens 


banishes 

Himself 

from the Universe 
forever 

I say 

forever ... 


© 1997 Florence Wallach Freed 


Friday Nights 
by Florence W. Freed 


Friday nights were 
velvet, pure velvet 


pale melting candles 
flaming and flickering 


sweet lilacs and violets 
scenting and swaying 


gentle velvet curtains 
rippling around the Torah 


Old Testament Psalms 
whispering in Hebrew 


black velvet yarmulkas 
embroidered with pearls 


murmuring voices chanting 
wailing, crying Kaddish 


purple plum fillings 
nestling in rich pastries 


crimson wines pouring 
splashing into glasses 


my red velvet dress 
shimmering, quivering 


and later, your hands 
velvet, pure velvet 


© 1997 Florence Wallach Freed 


Swinging 
by Florence W. Freed 


Winter spent, she 

wanders with wheelbarrow 
gathering fallen branches 
bruised and broken by 
indifferent storms 


ambling by the swamp maple 
she rests on the children's 
creaking old swing 

swaying up, swaying down 
swing low, sweet chariot 


she remembers singing 
pushing Lisa and Josie 
in snappy overalls 
shiny red sandals 
honey hair flying 


“just one more mitten, Mommy 
it's my turn now, Mommy 
just a few more whiles, Mommy 
carry me home, Mommy 
carry me home” 


a withered leaf 
clings to the maple 
remembering herself 


blood- 

red 

she sings 
she swings 
she is still 
hanging 
OU gran: 


© 1997 Florence Wallach Freed 


These three poems of Florence’s 
each received a third prize in 
separate contests of the National 
Library of Poetry. 


(R) 
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> FLORENTINE 


‘ » FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 pws 
CoS ret OE Ee KR? (age 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
) * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 


Collection = * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


i at “EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE o 
; A a ar INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
: Spice § Grain $ * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 
’ : ° HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Natural der & * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for * NATURAL COSMETICS * 


Ma Women ¥& * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


and Children % » 
eT v Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY * COLOR @ Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
. ¥ 93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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¢ Photo Processing 
ue et We 
QuIeK’ ¢ Portrait Studio 


There axe only a few seats lerr- 


IRISH LITERARY RIERITAGE TOUR 


24 SEPT - 02 OCT 


Visit the Land That Gave Rise To The Greats or Irish 
LiTeRATURE, and scenes connected with Their lives and 
Those o¢ Their characters 


COST: $1850 per person, double occupancy, plus air 
Fundraising Tour Sponsored by the Friends o¢ the Lincoln Public Library 


. 
Y»y For inporwarion call The Travel Stanion, 259-1200 


1 HOUR 


e Custom Framing 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 


1097 Lexi ; : 
ham, mA 02158. e Photocopies/Faxing 


TEL (617) 899-7624 


For your listening enjoyment 
FAX (617) 899-7758 y USN 


commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 


eee eee lying on the beach.....jogging 
F RR E E The Lincoln Review on Tape 
WITH THIS COUPON 
2nd Set of Prints read by Lincoln’s very own 


Rob Loud 
At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


Now available in the Town Library 


Not valid with any other offer 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


BERMUDA 


| 
LOOKING FOR THE PERFECT SPRING HOLIDAY.......HAVE Y 
FORGOTTEN JUST HOW WONDERFUL BERMUDA IS ??? 


WHILE WE ANTICIPATE OUR NEW ENGLAND SPRING, WHY NOT EXPERIENCE 
FLOWERS IN BLOOM, GREEN GRASS , WARM BREEZES AND PERFECT WEATHER; 
GOLF, TENNIS, OR JUST “BEACHING” IT......... 


A NEW TREASURE WE WANT TO SHARE WITH YOU IS “ARIEL SANDS BEACH CL! 
LOCATED ON A LOVELY SOUTH SHORE BEACH, IN DEVONSHIRE, AND A MERE: 
MINUTES FROM HAMILTON. 


WHILE ARIEL SANDS IS NOT NEW TO SOME OF YOU, THE LOOK IS...ARIEL, A PRIV; 

EXCLUSIVE COTTAGE COLONY OWNED BY MICHAEL DOUGLAS AND THE DILL FAl 

HAS BEEN COMPLETELY REFURBISHED AND LOOKS FABULOUS. NOT ONLY CAN 

ENJOY THE TWO UNIQUE OCEAN FED POOLS, THE 3 TENNIS COURTS, THE NEW | 

FACILITIES, AND PUTTING GREEN, BUT “CALIBAN’S”, ARIEL’S ; 
OUTSTANDING SEASIDE GOURMET RESTAURANT. 


DURING THE HIGH SEASON, APRIL THRU OCTOBER, PARENTS WILL BE DELIG 7 
WITH ARIEL’S NEW CHILDREN’S PROGRAM......LEAVING YOU TIME TO “PLAY”! 
YOUR OWN !!! 


MAJOR AIR CARRIERS BEGINNING IN APRIL. GETTING THERE IS EASY, GOING Ht 
IS THE DIFFICULT PART......... | 


FOR RESERVATIONS AND A BROCHURE, STOP BY AND TALK TO US, WE’VE ALLE 
THERE. : : 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. THE MALL ATLINCOLN STATION LINCOLN MA 01/ 
617 259-3100 
CYNTHIA C. HILL PRESIDENT, CTC 
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cunning for the Planning Board? 


eanor Fitzgerald 


Before I took out papers to run against an 
sumbent for Planning Board, I asked myself 
geatedly “Why am I doing this?” After all, my 
ponent had given much of his time and 
ergies to do what he felt was in the best 
erests of the Town. The problem, however, 
s, and is, that my opinion on at least one 
portant issue differs from his. If candidates 
n unopposed for office, important issues often 
not even get discussed, and no one really gets 
clear idea about what the candidate thinks 
out any of the issues affecting the Town. Too 
en in this town of late elections are 
contested, issues are not discussed, and we all 
it hope that we are in agreement on the issues 
th whomever it is we have elected. _Is this 
y way to run a town? 


Zoning is the issue that caught my attention. 
parently, the Planning Board took to heart 
> disparaging comments they have heard from 
1¢ to time about new large ostentatious homes 
ing built in town. Others commented on the 
ed to keep small houses small for reasons of 
ying our rural character or for affordability. A 
ar ago the Planning Board seemed to think the 
swer was to put bring a warrant article to 
wn Meeting to essentially negate the 
fandfathered” yard setbacks of the 
nconforming lots and to require that all 
ditions comply with current 50’ setbacks. If 
S could not be done, then owners of 
randfathered” properties would have to seek a 
cial permit from the Zoning Board of 
eals. That didn’t fly. This year the 
anning Board seems to think the solution is to 
ange the Gross Floor Area (GFA) ratio on all 
properties from 25% to 8%. The problem is 
st people in town are not clear what this 
ans and have not been given adequate time 
d information to make an informed decision 
this proposed change. What ever happened 
the participatory process? Is this the Lincoln 
ry? 


y Opponent seems adamant about giving the 
ighbors adequate opportunity to comment on 
Y proposed additions to nonconforming 
operties (though not to conforming 


properties). Why, however, is he (and other 
members of the board) not as concerned about 
adequately educating the community on all the 
impacts and/or benefits of their proposed 
zoning change? Process is the real issue! 


Has the process been thorough? Have all the 
right questions been asked and answered? How 
will a zoning change affect, for example, 
property values? Will assessments be impacted 
and revenue to the town change? What is a big 
enough house, and for whose benefit should we 
be keeping the small houses small? 


Have other less punitive approaches been 
considered to limit or control the expansion of 
houses, or structures, (for whatever reason) if 
that is a desired goal? Consider Lincoln’s past 
in which creative, rather than punitive , 
solutions were sought to slow growth, to 
conserve open space, to retain rural character, 
and to establish low and moderate income 
housing. Conservation acquisitions, cluster 
zoning, agricultural and conservation 
restrictions and the purchase of development 
rights were achieved with the cooperation of 
willing land owners. Sometimes the tax benefits 
of generosity were sufficient incentive. 


If keeping some houses small for reasons of 
aesthetics or affordability were a goal the town 
wishes to pursue, are there incentive approaches 
that could be taken? (After all, the 
“grandfathering’ of the nonconforming 
properties was the incentive for the small 
property owner to vote in 1955 for zoning 
changes like the current minimum 50’ setbacks 
and 80,000 square foot lot size.) Could the town 
offer to purchase expansion rights? Are 
voluntary deeded restrictions an option the town 
might want to encourage with an “extra” 
reduced assessments . Remember, excess 
acreage is not assessed at market value so that 
the pressure on large land owners to subdivide is 
relieved. 


Win, lose or draw, I hope to keep our Town 


governance processes as applied to important 
issues participatory, thorough and creative. 


(R) 
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Tilting at Windmills? 


by Crawley Cooper, Candidate for re-election to the 
Planning Board 


My friends probably think I’m behaving like Don 
Quixote. Why else would I alienate one third of the 
voters by insisting that their “grandfathered” houses be 
subject to a public review process if they choose to 
build an addition to their house that will make it more 
nonconforming? Some of these “grandfathered” 
property owners believe they have a “contract” with 
the town that allows them to ignore current zoning 
when they build an addition to their residence. They 
believe they must conform only to the side, front and 
rear yard dimensions in force, if any, at the time their 
lot was created, and not to current requirements. Is 
this fair? Is it legal? 

Let me provide some history. About two years 
ago a “grandfathered” property owner came into the 
Planning Board to complain about a recent house 
addition built by one of his neighbors that encroached 
on the side yard dimension required by current zoning. 
His concern was that he was not notified of a special 
permitting hearing before the Zoning Board of Appeals 
as clearly required by article 4.3 of our zoning bylaw. 
Upon reading the entire section 4, which governs 
nonconformance issues, I must admit I was confused 
because article 4.5 seemed in direct conflict with article 
4.3. 

Shortly thereafter, I realized that two noncon- 
forming houses recently were demolished and replaced 
with much larger structures on “grandfathered” lots, 
once again, without undergoing a special permitting 
review process. If this practice continues, Lincoln’s 
modest housing stock will likely disappear due to 
appreciated land values. Most of the smaller houses in 
town are nonconforming properties. Also, the Planning 
Board realizes that the interpretation on how to treat 
changes to “grandfathered” properties has not been 
entirely consistent over the years. It wants our bylaw 
to be even-handed, fair, and consistent with the consen- 
sus of the town. 

Last year a study committee was appointed by 
the Planning Board to look into the issues surrounding 
nonconformances. It has six members, four of which 
have nonconforming properties. I serve as chair of that 
committee. We have had seven two-hour meetings 
since last May and assigned independent research 
efforts by the committee members. (The minutes of 
these meetings and our draft San are on file at the 
Planning Board office.) 

The committee agreed that both the state 
statute on nonconformity (Chapter 40) and the nearly 
identical Lincoln bylaw (Section 4) were poorly drafted 
and subject to misinterpretation. Clearly, there are 
three types of nonconformity: use(s), structure(s), and 
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lot(s). When reading the complex bylaw it is important — 

to keep these distinctions in mind. 
One of the committee members, Jeff Eaton, ), 

attended a workshop on “Nonconforming Structures |; 
and Uses” held at the Annual Conference of Massa- ): 
chusetts Federation of Planning & Appeals Boards 
conducted by two attorneys that specialize in real estate 
law. From that workshop, attended by representatives }) 
of sixty eastern Massachusetts communities, Jeff 

reported the following: i. 

° There are two tests for changes to a nonconfor- 
mity: | 
a. Does it increase, or intensify, the nonconfor- 

mity? i 
b. Does it create a new nonconformity? j 

° If the answer is “yes,” to either question, the) 
applicant must seek a special permit from the: 
ZBA through a public process where the neigh-| 
bors are notified and given an opportunity to 
comment on the proposed change. If the 
answer is “no,” the applicant does not need to 
seek a special permit and may apply for ag 
building permit. 

° In order to quality for a special permit the 
ZBA must determine that the change will not: , 
be more detrimental to the neighborhood. 
(This means that article 4.3, not 4.5 applies.) — 

e The language of article 4.5 of our bylaw, whigl 
mimics the state statute (paragraph 4 of Section | 
6, M.G.L. Chapter 40) is meant to apply only to 
first time structures on existing vacant (virgin) 
lots. Lincoln has only one such lot. 

Other members of the committee found tha 

case law decisions were consistent with the information 7 

provided at the state sponsored workshop. This leaves)) 

Lincoln with a dilemma. Much of our practice has) 

been to ignore article 4.3 and to misinterpret article) 


4.5. 
My position is that the law must be followed. 


Town officials have an obligation to obey the law until 
such time as the law is changed. Our zoning bylaw is 
a community wide standard voted by two-thirds present 
at a town meeting. If the town chooses to continue is 
general past practice of allowing nonconforming struc- 
tures to increase without the specified process, it has 
an obligation to change the bylaw through town meet- 
ing action. Until that time, town officials have a duty 
to follow the requirements in the current bylaw as 
clearly interpreted by the courts. | 

I would not favor changing the current requis 
ments, except perhaps to make them easier to under- 
stand on first reading. The meanings as stated by the, 
courts are fair, reasonable and generally predictable 
(though poorly written and difficult to understand), 
Most proposed changes to “grandfathered” structures, 
would qualify for a special permit and neighbors would 
have a voice in the decisions. Isn’t that the Lincoln 
way? Process is important. @) 


=——s 


incoln-Sudbury Senior Interns in Senator Fargo’s Office 


1 
i 
) 
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_ While most high school seniors began their 
ond semester continuing their regular classes, 
icoln-Sudbury High School senior Lee Palmer 
ently joined the staff of Senator Susan Fargo as the 
|ce’s first legislative intern. Palmer, who plans to 
dy political science in college, expressed enthusiasm 
jut her new position at the State House. 

“Ive always had a strong interest in politics but 
+ always studied it in the abstract, in the classroom. 
ls spring is an opportunity to spend time away from 
ool actually participating in state government.” 

Senator Fargo was first formally introduced to 
mer during her campaign last spring when she was 
arviewed for an article that Palmer was writing for 
2 Lincoln Review on women in politics. When Fargo 
ird that Palmer was interested in an internship, she 
ered the position in her office. 

“It is inspiring to see motivated young women 
h as Lee so interested in politics. We are confident 
t this will be a worthwhile experience for her and 
| fortunate to have the extra help as we settle in 
‘ing this busy season.” 

_ Palmer’s first day was spent organizing the filing 
tem, answering phones, and greeting visitors to the 
ice. “It’s a very energetic place,” she said, adding 
t the only time it seemed like the staff slowed down 
s during the afternoon staff meeting, at which time 
ignments were given out and current legislative 
Jes were discussed. 

_ Day two was an opportunity for Palmer to learn 
* way around the State House as Andrea Serlin, 
rgo’s Legislative Director, sent her to obtain copies 
pending bills. With map in hand, Palmer said, “I 
Int have much problem finding the different offices 
: I only returned with one bill on my list.” One of 
! problems is that many of the bills are still under 
cussion, she explained, and some have yet to be 
tten. 

Palmer’s school has an established Executive 
ernship Program that enables second-semester 
iors to take time off from their classes to participate 
full-time internships in different fields. Students can 
N up to twelve credits for their work, and, though 
'y are not expected to continue any of their classes, 
lmer has decided to continue her Western Civiliza- 
n Art History and English courses in the mornings 
Lincoln-Sudbury, and is taking an upper-level Spanish 
Tature course at Harvard Extension during the 
nings. 

To keep in touch with school despite her time 
ay, she will maintain her position as news editor on 

school’s award-winning school newspaper, The 
um. Palmer also serves as a coordinating committee 
mber of the Martin Luther King Action Project, 
icoln-Sudbury’s social action group, and while she will 
unable to attend the regular meetings, she expressed 
srest in continuing to participate on the different 
’$ to the shelters and the Food Bank. 


} 


“Part of the reason I took this internship was to 
get out of school for a while and into the real world — 
but that doesn’t mean that I have to lose touch with 
what’s happening at school ... it just means I can be 
active in two very exciting plates, and, hopefully, my 
work in each will complement each other.” 

One area where Palmer hopes to be actively 
involved is in education reform. Because of Senator 
Fargo’s recent appointment to the Committee on 
Education, she plans to provide a lot of input. B 


As You Like It, Act II, Scene 7, 


(you could look it up) 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


My brother-in-law associated at college with thespians 
and to save his sanity formed an organization known as 
“Friends of the Friends of the Theatre.” My wife's college 
roommate”s father played the part of an English lord in an 
amateur theatrical — he was a banker — did well in Act I, but 
in Act II lost his English accent and sounded like Uncle 
Remus. But the theatre is inescapable in ordinary rhetoric, to 
wit, viz.: 

Stay away from him. He's a bad actor. 

I don't like him — a showboat. 

She always tries to upstage one. 

It is no fun going there. Their kids always act up. 

She makes a theatrical entrance at every party, and 
hogs the spotlight. 

Get over your stage fright. They are friends. 

His was only a walk-on, but he tried to steal the 
show. 

In the second half, the Patriots staged a come back. 

Too loud, as in every stage whisper. 

If you are not careful, it's curtains. 


One could perhaps go on. But I am reminded of the 
British capacity for ironic putdown. After a seminar, a limey 
said to me “It came across the footlights very well.” (3) 


copyright 1997 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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To the Cast and Crew of 
Heroine of the Battle Road 
March 1 & 2, 1996 

4) Ui yj) 


S 
4 


Se a 
Thanks for a Wonderful Production 
Mary Ann Hales & Palmer Faran 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 
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FABRIC ART 


by 
Dilla Gooch Tingley | 


ART IN THE HEART OF MAYNARD 
67 MAIN. SIREEG 
MAYNARD 


DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY | 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
LINCOLN 


THE CRAFTY YANKEE 
LEXINGTON 


WAYLAND DEPOT 
WAYLAND 


THE LINCOLN-SUDBURY FITNESS CENTER 


One and a half years ago the metal shop at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
School was reconstructed to create a fitness center with state of the art fitness 
equipment. Andy Oleski, wellness education teacher and coach at L-S, studied many 
other fitness facilities and talked with experts in the strength and cardiovascular 
equipment fields before choosing the present equipment. The facility now utilizes a 
full line of Body Masters strength equipment, free weights, stairmasters, step and 
climbing machines, Concept II rowers and Cybex upright and recumbent bikes. This 
fitness center project was funded by four sources; The Sudbury Foundation, grant 
money, The L-S Boosters' Club, and The George Horton Memorial fund and it is 
completely paid for. Membership fees through adult education and user fees from the 
community will help maintain the equipment and staff the center. 


The center was developed for the purpose of helping students and adults in the 
community establish life-long health habits. If people are to be fit for a lifetime, they 
must be prepared to solve their own fitness problems. The fitness center is a facility 
that will afford its participants an opportunity to lead healthier lives. 


After school students wait at the door for the center to open. Over 90 students 
utilize the fitness center every afternoon. You may see a student climbing a 
stairmaster next to his/her history teacher or walking on the treadmill while chatting 
with a friend. (Students must be certified on the strength training and cardiovascular 
equipment before they can participate. Certification requirements are met through 
their classes in the Wellness department at L-S.) 


The Fitness Center strives to welcome students and adults of all abilities. The 
environment is very relaxing and motivating. There is something to do for every 
fitness level and the fitness center staff is always available to help personalize your 
program. 


The Fitness Center is overseen by L-S wellness teacher, Vicky Caburian from 
3 to 5 p.m. daily. Vicky has been a wellness director in Boston, a health educator in 
Colorado and also works an exercise physiologist part-time. Her goal for the fitness 
center 1s to “help motivate the school and community to achieve a healthier lifestyle. 
This is a high quality facility- even better than some corporate facilities in Boston." 


The Fitness Center is also open to the community for a small fee from 
Monday - Thursday from 7 to 9p.m. and Saturday from 9 to noon. During these hours 
the center is staffed by Julie Widett and Joan Sandall, certified Personal Trainers. 
There are available for orientation programs which will enable members to use the 
equipment in a safe and confident manner and they can help create personalized 
programs. You may register at the center or contact Vicky Caburian at 443-9961, ext. 
372, or Julie Widett at 443-0312 for more information. 


(3) 
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Mobil Service Station 
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Lincoln, MA 
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Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Gift Certificates Available 
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161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 1 


617-259-8034 


Printed By: 


BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 
Lincoln office 
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CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 


CELEBRATES SUMMER! 
COMMUNITY 
SQUARE DANCE & 
POTLUCK SUPPER 


c@ June 21, 1997 c®w 


rain or shine 


6:00-7:00 pn POTLUCK PICNIC SUPPER 
7:00-10:00 pn SQUARE DANCE 
Linda Leslie and her Musicians Play in the Big Barn 


Indulge your fantasies at a 


SIiILEN'T AUCTION 


Buy ‘TICKETS IN ADVANCE FROM LINCOLN TRAVEL, LINCOLN MALL. 
$15 per person, $5 per child under 12 years old 


For the POTLUCK SUPPER, participants with last names beginning in 
A-F please bring appetizers for 10 people; last names beginning with G-M 
please bring main dishes to serve 10; last names beginning with 
N-Z please bring salads to serve 10. 
Bring a picnic blanket and beverages. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE DESSERT PROVIDED 


PROCEEDS BENEFIT CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 
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Dear Readers, 

Slowly the town is recovering from the April 
Fool’s storm. We don’t hear as many chain saws. 
Suspect people have turned to planting their vegetable - 
gardens and enjoying the spring flowers 

This magazine had its Annual Meeting last month. 
It was stressed that we should start scanning pictures and 
use a graphics program for text. This will be our goal 
over the next year. We are pleased to tell you that the 
pictures are scanned in this issue for the first time by our 
printer. We thank Roger Gordy for his encouragement 
as well as the wonderful cover. 

This issue comes out at prom time. We encour- 
age you to read the article by Josh Deinstag at Wayland 
High School for a fresh look at the ongoing problem of 
drugs and alcohol that confronts teenagers, families and 
the community. 

The Fourth of July is coming soon. The article 
"Blooms in All Season" not only talks about float-making 
but the mystery of the decorated tree at the corner of 
Route 117 and Lincoln Road. 


Cheers. cover by Roger Gordy Demly SIAL 
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for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news i 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual — 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 


{ 


is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submissi 1 
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| by Betty Smith 


: If you are like me, you have often wondered 
what’s the story behind the decorated tree planted at the 
fier of Lincoln Road and 117. I just know that 
someone or somebodies is (should it be are) placing 
decorations on a tree in the middle of a triangular piece 
of land with little else on it. The red hearts on Valen- 
tine’s Day are a wonderful reminder to me! And ever so 
pleasant to view when tearing around in traffic. But I 
hever see anyone working there. 

: Eureka! A friend saw "her" working and talked 
with her. Then said to me "I have a story for you." 

The year is 1974 and the neighborhood in South 
Lincoln known as Sheep End along with the Grange 
nade a float for the Fourth of July parade. (This was the 
€ra when floats, worked on for weeks, brought neighbor- 
hoods together, and were made, well, often secretly - in 
4 garage perhaps.) The Sheep End gang approached the 
making of a float by holding a dinner party and deciding 
to make a birthday cake celebrating Lincoln’s 220th 


birthday for the Fourth of July parade. Dan MacInnis, 
the reigning police chief, was a member of the gang and 
let them store this cake/float at the police station. Lo 
and behold the float won a blue ribbon. And this was the 
start of more neighborhood enterprises. The next year, 
1975, they decided to make a Paul Revere Bowl covering 
a wooden frame with chicken wire and aluminum foil - in 
a two-car garage. Another Blue Ribbon. 

The bicentennial year of 1976, special in the 
history of our country, also has special memories for the 
residents of Sheep End. Dan MacInnis, who had been so 
active in the celebrations died. But the float went on and 
this year it was our national bird - an eagle. To make 
this big bird, it took layer after layer of papier mache on 
top of a wig form. Each layer being put out to dry. 

At this point you are wondering what does this 
have to do with a tree which periodically is decorated for 
special holidays. 
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Classic Painting & Contracting — 


Your Painting & Building General Contractor 


It’s Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


c= Additions 
t= Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters 
c= Interior/Exterior Painting 
t= Replacement Windows & Doors — 
i Roofing 
c= New Gutters 
sc Sun Decks 
c= Screen Porches 
cw Plastering 
c= Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 
ce Pressure Washing 
c= Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area’s Finest & Most Dependable : 
: 
Please Call 


Lincoln, MA Acton, Mu 


Supervisor Lic # 68841 6 I Va 5 Q- fo! all Tf Contractor Reg # 12183 
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Let’s get on with the story. There was a lot of 
celebrating on the Fourth of July of 1976 and the parade 
was bigger than ever. But first prize for the best float 
again went to Sheep End. This year the judges gave out 
a tree as the grand prize in addition to the Blue Ribbons. 

With Dan’s wife, Hazel, in attendance, the 
ornamental cherry tree awarded at the parade was 
planted at the intersection of Lincoln Road and 117 in 
her husband’s honor. Immediately the float makers 
started decorating it. Also, the narcissi and jonquils under 
the cherry tree were planted one season by Hazel and 
still come back each year. 

Today the tradition is carried on by Sheep End 
resident Jackie Ferro who lives on Lincoln Road. 
Talking with Jackie a few weeks ago, she told me this 
story and showed me pictures of the various parades. 
Jackie also told me a little Lincoln history. "Behind my 
Lincoln Road house (which has been in the family for 
many years) at the turn of the last century was a practice 
race track for sulkies. The property was owned at that 
time by the Blodgett’s," Jackie explained. "I was actually 
born on Lewis Street in the building now occupied by 
Lexia (run by Bob Lemire). This was rented from the 
Blodgett’s.". We also talked about her memories of the 
farmlands which are now flooded and have become the 
Cambridge Reservoir. 

Jackie Ferro was a kindergarten aide for many, 
many years. She really delights in working with children 
and has taken many courses in child development and 
psychology. "I started working in the classroom with Mrs. 
Smithlin and then went on to Miss Kearns - always in 
kindergarden. I really love those children. Now I 
volunteer in Sue Anne Kearns classroom a few hours 
each week. I listen to children reading.” 

In the spring of each year this cherry tree blooms 
a beautiful pink. However this tree is decorated for all 
the celebratory holidays - Valentine’s, Easter, St. Pat- 
rick’s, Halloween, Christmas, and of course the Fourth 
of July. Jackie told me that she takes colored 
construction paper, cuts it into a heart or a shamrock or 
whatever suits the holiday, laminates the decoration, and 
then ties the it onto the tree. And many of the 
decorations are purchased. Usually she can’t use the 
decorations over and over. "Occasionally I can save an 
egg or a shamrock." 

Jackie said she appreciated the many people who 
stop "when I’m decorating to say thank you.” Jackie 
particularly remembers the Boston children, traveling to 
the Concord schools, who asked their bus monitor to 
write and say how much they enjoyed the tree. 

And a very special thank you to Jackie for 
keeping this tradition going. You have brightened many 
a person’s day. 


B 
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Moe some of our resident experts on retirement living, 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 


There's still time to choose from a 


variety of spacious one, two and two 
bedroom with den designs. For more 


information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


1 Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court @ Concord, MA 01742 | 
Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. | 
| 

l ta) Send me your full color brochure that details the | 
gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. | 
| ( ) Call me before a.m. and ___ p.m. to arrange | 
| an appointment to visit Newbury Court. l 

ley (Nanna: 
100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 | Ndidmess: : 
Sponsored and Managed by: | City: State: Zip Code: | 
New England Deaconess Association | Telephone ( ) | 
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For the Initiated 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 

| We start with some initials in this and that 
field, and the move to the general in the form of a 
quiz (but with some answers). Of course there are 
too many initials in common usage. Skip government 
agencies: the ICC, SEC, FTC, FCC, etc., and higher 
education: BC, BU, NE, BYU, UCLA. Finance 
yields a good crop: M & A, BBO, IPO, BCI - 
perhaps I better explain, mergers and acquisitions, 
leveraged buy-outs, initial public offerings. I am not 
sure what BCI stands for but it was a bank in the 
Middle East that went bust in a big way. 

In academic scholarship, one can save on note- 
taking by abbreviating university publishers: HUP, 
YUP, PUP, CUP, and OUP — not hard; think of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cambridge (or Columbia), 
and Oxford. 

My late witty brother-in-law, who gets quoted in 
these piece, liked to save time. His wife in a new 
dress was a V of L (vision of loveliness) and when 
he got thirsty he would ask the assembly who was 
prepared to volunteer for an E of M (errand of 
mercy), which meant bringing him a beer. At drinks 
It Saves time to ask guests what is the B of their C 
~ beverage of their choice. In Brookhaven at dinner, 
one might ask what is the F of the D — fruit of the 
day — which changes like the soupe du jour. 

__ There are doubles: FBI means Federation of 
British Industries, as well as you know what. I heard 


in my youth that there were two types of medical 
reactions to cc. To a scientific doctor, it meant cubic 
centimeter; to a genial family doc it stood for 
compound cathartic. BB is a little trickier: Brigitte 
Bardot, the French actress, and the Bundesbank in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. With CP can go for four: 
command post in the army, Communist Party of 
yesteryear, an obsolete phrase for blacks as in 
NAACP, and my initials. 

Initials brings up an Indian economist, K.R.V. 
Rao, sometimes called, or rather a.k.a. "Alphabet 
Rao." I happened to mention him in class once and 
a bright student observed that Professor Rao has the 
highest ratio of initials to letters in the last name of 
any economist of whom he had heard. There is a 
Thai economist whose last name is Ng (pronounced 
?), but I am unaware of the number of his initials. 

If you are ready, now the quiz: everyone 
knows (well, almost everyone): a.k.a., ASAP, BYOB, 
ETA, FHB, FYI, RIP, RSVP, TBA, and TLC. 
Perhaps there is a generational and a professional 
problem: FHB was the word when there were guests 
for a meal and the provender was less than abun- 
dant: family hold back. TBA — to be announced — 
is on schedules where publication gets ahead of 
information. 

How did you do? OK? - 


copyright 1997 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Still A Little Time... 


LINCOLN Water views are breathtaking from 
pristine Contemp with 1990’s updates! $898,000 


LINCOLN New construction options on four 2 
acre lots on sought-after ended way! $795-948K 


LINCOLN Skylit Contemp sparkles in middle of 
2.38 acres! Abuts hi-end neighborhood. $495,000 


LINCOLN Pristine Contemp set well off street 
on 2 sunny acres! 9 rooms, 12 yrs old! $579,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 
Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Bob Pearmain, GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Christopher Morely, Business Manager 
Exclusive Affiliate 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice - 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 SrouUp, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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To Catch Those Spring Buyers! 


LINCOLN 1920’s charm cannot be reproduced 
today! Adjacent to Beaver Pond Road! $585,000 


CONCORD 6+ rm Cape on wonderful 1/2 acre! 
Keep as is? Adorable! Expand? Maybe! $330,000 


LINCOLN Opportunity! One-level condo living 
with Greenridge’s walk to stores, train! $235,000 


LINCOLN Recently updated sunny 3 br Cape in 
move-in condition! Imagine Lincoln at $259,900! 


\ 


vee PX 
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LINCOLN Enjoy nature from screened porch of 
updated, 3 br Farrar Pond townhouse! $299,000 


www.luxury-realestate.com 
Exclusive Affiliate 
SOTHEBY'S www.realtorads.com 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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Yar a SSE 


oe SM FLORENTINE “& 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames | 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of — 


experience. 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


~ - — .—— — .. .. 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Add that summer time shine. 
Now is the time to highlight your hair. 7 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products. ) 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Drug and Alcohol Forum 


_ This article appeared in a publication at Wayland High 
_ School, The Last Word ,in the January-February 1997 issue. 
Its author is one of the editors and gave us permission to 


_ publish it. 


| 
| 


by Josh Dienstag 


A few years ago, senior psychology classes conducted 


_a survey of incoming freshman at Wayland High School. 


| 
| 


_ The students were asked to describe what the "average" 


drug dealer looks like. The vast majority of answers 
described the stereotypical image of an African-American 


hoodlum in "the projects" who came from a poor neigh- 
- borhood and carried a gun. 


The "average" drug dealer isn’t really the gang 


_member, though. He doesn’t necessarily live in Philly, 
Compton, or the South Side, and he’s not black. He 


wears corduroys, fleece vests, hiking boots; his parents 


_ are upper-middle class; he drives his own new Volvo; he’s 


white, and he lives in Wayland. It’s true. Yet society still 
blames all of the drug problems on the African-Ameri- 
cans and other minorities. Can you imagine the Wayland 
community if the headline in The Town Crier read "Drug 
Dealer Busted Outside Christy’s." Every day, dozens of 
urban drug users and substance dealers get busted, but to 
us suburbanites, it’s no big deal. It happens all the time, 
right? Well, the same thing happens all the time in 
Wayland, also, but nobody ever gets in trouble. The 
reason is that our entire community secretly condones 
underage drinking and drug use. What other set of laws 
is so frequently broken? Parents serve drinks, siblings 
over 21 buy beers for their high school-age brothers and 
sisters--under age drinking is so pervasive in Wayland 
(and in similar towns) that it has become a rite of 
passage. It is an accepted high-school pastime to go out 
on weekends, get hammered, and sleep over at a friend’s 
house so your parents don’t know about it. 

It’s not just the kids who accept each other’s 
drinking and drug abuses. It’s the parents too. Most 
parents in Wayland cannot possibly fathom that their 
little angels" drink; "How could they do any of those 
things?” After all, 95% of Wayland graduates go on to 
college. The stark reality is that of those 95% college- 
bound seniors, at least 60% of them have either experi- 
mented or abused drugs or alcohol by their senior year. 
Parents in this town have not, and will not ever turn in 
their sons or daughters to the authorities. Our High 
School is supposed to produce the "creme of the crop" in 
society; the leaders, the bosses, the doctors, and lawyers, 
and no one in this community wants to ruin that image, 
even if it means overlooking a little underage drinking. 
Maybe that’s why police in Wayland come to drinking 
parties and politely tell people to "move their cars off a 
public roadway" or "to tone down the decibel level," 
rather than arresting anyone who is drunk, stoned, or 
passed out (which can be almost everybody). As a 
Wayland officer, would you want to deal with that 
immense "parental network" after you arrested some rich 
P€rson’s son? Meanwhile, in poor neighborhoods, sting 


: Why Bother 


operations are being set up to bust kids who come 
anywhere near the stuff. 

What about our own WHS administration? By 
MIAA standards, our Athletic Department has the right 
to conduct random drug tests on athletes. But has one 
varsity player ever been tested? Not to my knowledge. 
It’s no big secret that many of our athletes continually 
break season, yet our administration is clearly hesitant to 
tarnish the "good name" of its students. Now, when asked 
why such tests are not conducted, the ’good’ reason is 
that drug tests violate a student’s right of privacy. But 
there are ’good’ reasons and ’real’ reasons for one’s 
actions. The real reason for the lack of testing is that the 
administration is unwilling to take any measures that 
could possibly degrade the reputation of this school. So, 
we must face it, that all of Wayland, including the kids, 
the parents, the authorities, and even the school, all 
condone, in some way, drinking and drugs. 

For this reason, I feel badly for all of the individu- 
als who worked so hard to organize the recent drugs and 
alcohol forum. Students prepared eloquent speeches and 
dedicated teachers revealed the most intimate details 
about their private lives to reach the audience at an 
emotional level. But I’m afraid it was all done in vain. 
I don’t think anyone there really was inspired to do 
anything differently. Why were parents invited? Experi- 
ence has shown that they continue to accept the status 
quo, for they will never take the necessary initiative to 
strike down their children’s abuses, even if it means 
taking them off "the fast track" at WHS and putting them 
in rehab, or in jail. 

Basically, the forum was a failure because it only 
delved into the superficial layers of the problem. To 
really make some progress, we need to strike at the very 
base of the thinking in this community Many of the 
speeches presented at the forum dealt with choices: "You 
have two choices, either to drink or not to drink." But 
these are not the real choices Wayland must face as a 
community: The first choice is to continue this pattern 
of acceptance and leniency. If we do, there will be no 
need for any of these informational meetings or motiva- 
tional speeches, for we can abandon any hope of fixing 
this now-immense problem. For, by accepting privilege, 
we have dug ourselves into a hole which we may never 
get out of. But there is a second choice. The second 
choice is just to acknowledge the fact that all of Wayland 
condones underage drinking and drug use. By recogniz- 
ing our faults, we can slowly begin to reform our ways. 
Only after we cast off this harness of advantage, though, 
will we really learn the means by which we can purge 
Wayland of its substance abuse problem. 13} 
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Thee ake a pew seats lerr- 


IRISH LITERARY FIERITAGE TOUR 


24 SEPT - 02 OCT 


Visit The Land that Gave Rise To The Greats or Irish 
Literature and The scenes or Their lives and 
Those of Their characters 


COST: $1850 per person, double occupancy, plus air 
Fundraising Tour Sponsoxed by the Friends o¢ the Lincoln Public Library 


For ingoxwanion call The Travel Stanion, 259-1200 


Petit Bateau Elefanten Giesswein Cacharel Anavini 
Za ul 


Summer SALE... June 17-21 


Girls and Boys Sizes 0-10 
> vos © Jewelry ¢ Baby Shower Registry © Christening & 
\} "First Communion Attire ® Claire Murray Hand-Hooked Rugs 
¢ Accessories * Gift Wrapping ® Shipping 


suBiseq Apunsiuuad 


2 Lewis Street, Lincoln (617) 259-3432 


Catimini Sucre D’Orge P. Jenkins Floriane Ninah‘s Closet 
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Lincoln Library Solves its Problem 
No Mobile Homes Needed 


by Jerry Cirillo and Jeanne Bracken 


) When last heard from, the Lincoln Public Li- 
_brary was in imminent danger of losing its state certifi- 
cation from the Massachusetts Board of Library Com- 
“missioners (MBLC). The reason? The library was not 
spending a large enough portion of its budget on mate- 
tials (books, magazines, books on tape, compact discs 
and the like)—we spend about 14-15% but the MBLC 
considers 19% “reasonable” for our population group. 
| Lincoln had not been held to the 19% standard 
for the past several years because the MBLC had “pro- 
tated” the requirement reducing it proportionally to the 
reduction in Ch. 70 State aid undergone by Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns. Lincoln’s per-centage re- 
quirement was thus in the 14-15% range. This was a 
level of materials expenditure that the Lincoln Public 
Library felt was both practical and reasonable. Even 
with materials spending at the 14% level, Lincoln far 
exceeded the materials expenditure average for libraries 
‘in its population group. In FY 96 Lincoln spent 
$70,000 on materials; the group average was $31,386. 
But with State Aid to cities and towns now on the rise, 
the pro-rating provision was to be phased out in FY 97 
-tesulting in the Lincoln Public Library having to spend 
the 19% or face de-certification. 

Faithful readers may recall that in the March- 
April issue of Lincoln Review we had proposed several 
possible solutions. Clearly we were only kidding when 
We suggested that we lay off staff and open the library 
for fewer hours each week in order to “improve serv- 
ice.” After careful consideration, we were desperately 
looking for a supply of mobile homes to put in Flints 
Field in order to increase our population. That idea, 
sadly, fell through when the town couldn’t agree on the 
level of street lighting. 

No, wait! We're just kidding again. Two 
things really did happen, and neither involved mobile 
homes or street lights. Town Meeting approved a shift 
of funds from the Brooks School library budget to the 


public library’s materials budget — putting us much 
closer to the 19% requirement but still short by several 
thousand dollars. 

Then the other fellow blinked. The MBLC 
called to say that they would continue to apply the pro- 
rated standard to Lincoln in FY 97, provided we would 
agree to meet the full 19% requirement in FY 98. This 
meant that Lincoln would be certified in the next State 
Aid round, and would qualify for a (pro-rated) State 
Aid payment (Ahhh! More funds to bring the materials 
budget up to the 19% level!). We don’t know exactly 
what was responsible for this change in position by the 
MBLC, but we do know that both Sen. Susan Fargo 
and Rep. Jay Kaufman had some interesting conversa- 
tions with several of the Library Commissioners and 
MBLC staff; and that several of the Commissioners 
themselves were very invested in solving Lincoln’ s 
dilemma. A number of neighboring library directors 
also made it quite clear to the Commissioners that they 
would continue “business as usual’ with Lincoln, re- 
gardless of our certification status. The MBLC has 
also assured us that they plan a full-scale review of all 
standards for public library service in the common- 
wealth and would be considering issues raised by the 
Lincoln Public Library in the course of that review. 

In light of these new developments, the library 
trustees voted to expend 19% of the library’s total FY 
98 budget on materials. Therefore Lincoln will be certi- 
fied in both the FY 98 and FY 99 State Aid rounds. 
The library staff and trustees appreciate the concern 
expressed by so many of our library patrons; the will- 
ingness of the School Committee, Superintendent, and 
Town Meeting to cooperate in improving our financial 
picture; and the strong support of our state legislators, 
Susan Fargo and Jay Kaufman. 

One more thing... Since we will be spending 
somewhat more on materials in the next year, this might 
be a good time for you to request some of those thing 
you thought we’d never buy. 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 

Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


Pp 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 
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LINCOLN - Spacious, sunny Contemporary with 
great Frank Lloyd Wright feeling. Open living roomy 
dining room leads to glass run porch and lovely 
wooded land. Adaptable for professionals or family. 
Pond membership available: 33 


LINCOLN - Unique L-shape Dutch Colonial 
merging addition with rebuilt original on 2 acres 
opposite Drumlin backs to conservation & trails: 
New systems, roof, windows, siding, farm porch; 
details. 9 rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 baths..... $740,00€ 


-Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


NCOLN - Turn-of-the Century Colonial on 3+ LINCOLN - Charming country farmhouse at end of 


ling acres near Drumlin Farm. Five-room addition long drive has contemporary amenities and tradition- 
h vaulted ceilings. Six bedrooms include a Ist al rooms. Stylish 1988 granite kitchen & master] 
Or master suite. Leaded windows, front/back wing. 4 bedrooms and 2 baths w/skylights. Pond 
Mecozy siudy w/iireplace.:......... $580,000 Views and tralls neato Vy mee ws wees $629,000 


peed 


NCOLN - In the “heart of Lincoln” on a private LINCOLN - Stylish 7-year-old Farmhouse with 4200 


ve, this grand stone-front Colonial with sleek SF of living space. Sleek contemporary interior 

erior and custom library offers panoramic pond features 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, and gourmet kitchen 

‘ws. Heated pool and Har-tru tennis court complete opening to vaulted ceiling family room w/fireplace. 

Mmrocre COUNULY estales... -........ $1, 895,000 Sieviites SCLeCO) POUCH eae cernaiece sian eee $969,000 
_ 
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The Poetry of Mary Terrell 


In the meadow 

where the blue butterflies 

flutter from wild flower to wild flower 
where birds sing in the thicket 
where the sun glows overhead. 


% b two geese stand face to face 
ay: 
g She henks to him 
Ae moves her long neck 
7 to the rhythm. 


he echoes her call 

mwrors her movement 

ther languorous necks 
almost intertwine 

she flaps her wings 

follows him to the tall gasses 
where he turns to her 

they honk and dance again 
ther beaks almost touching... 


A butterfly pauses on a petal 
birds are hushed 

the sun watches 

from behind a cloud... 


Mary Terrell 


Monday, late morning 

after putting in a load of wash. 
running through the woods 
eating breakfast out doors. 
Clearing my desk... 


Monday, first day in my place 
waiting for a poem... 


a par of house wrens 
chase each other from tree to tree 


the front garden covered 
in shades of geen 


white daises, pale yellow foxglove 
bow to the deep red smoke bush... 


a poem grows, hidden 
among a bramble of words. 


Mary Terrell 
1996 
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Cold slow spring 

drags winter in its wake 

gey-cloaked sky 

bellowed by the north wind 

covers the sun day after day 

earth huddies under snow patches 
the shivering robin does not sing 

| search the garden for signs of growth 
dig mittened hands deep 

into pockets trudge along the frozen path 
shut my eyes against the endless chill 
that cracks bones stills blood 

| yearn for a glimmer of sun 

the softness of a warm breeze 

blowing in my face 


Mary Terrell 


The voices are clearer now 
perhaps those faint whisperings 
| would catch now and then 
were always speaking to me 
about being of the earth 
showing me why | yearn 

to work in my garden, 

listen to the hawk’s call 

watch it soar above me... 


Still. every day | trudge 

along city streets 

lined with scrawny trees 

and pots of faded flowers 

hanging from lamp posts 

trudge by scraggly pigeons 

pecking at debris 

and | rush into a mammoth building 

to spend all day in a windowless cubicle 
starring at a color computer screen. 


Yet stones of living 

the way of our ancestors 
the way of those peoples 
who live on reserved land, 
in the outback. in jungles 
and deep in the rain forest 
send me a message 


All things are of the universe. 
We are the body, voice, thoughts, 
and words of the earth. 


Mary Terrell : 
1996 
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Obstacle Cooking 


by Suze Craig 


For some years now, Codman Community Farms has 
made its presence known in Town Meeting via the 11 a.m. 
aromas of homemade chili and minestrone, wafting 
through the Brooks Auditorium double doors. What has 
become something of a tradition started back when Dave 
Ramsey was Town Secretary. After inviting the Farm to 
provide lunch, he wanted to order umpty-ump sandwiches 
from a local establishment—just to have as backup. 

“All or nuthin’, say I,” grumbled Fan, when as CCF 
Board President, she was advised of this two-pronged 
attack on appetite. 

I duly reported back to him. He just gawked. “Hey, 
do you really think Codman could do lunch for Town 
Meeting? That’s a lotta people, maybe 400.” 

“Well,” I observed mildly, “we do provide lunch for 
around 1500 at the Fair....” 

So from then on, CCF was an Item in Town Meeting 
prep. By this year, I thought we’d ironed out the glitches; 
oh joy, we wouldn’t have to worry about blowing fuses in 
the science room because the school had been happily 
rewired. We’d refined menus, brought equipment and 
ingredients lists smartly up to date, figured out personnel 
needs, left last year’s signage on the computer, knew we 
needed to shop and chop on Monday, then cook on Tues- 
day. Even provided for excess quantity prep, by inviting 
the world at large to sheep shearing for the day after (and 
had learned that TM was enthusiastic enough about the 
chili to devour it all, which meant another round of chili 
and additional food for the shearing crowd). 

I regarded the whole task quite calmly, but as Anony- 
mous mordantly observed, “Anytime things appear to be 
going well, you have overlooked something.” 

TM was late this year. On Sunday, March 30, a lovely 
sunny day, Russ and Lindsay (possessor of a new learner’s 
permit) took the snowplow off the truck, thus enabling 
Lindsay’s practice driving. Russ then left for California. 
There followed an interesting series of events. In all 
fairness I can’t prove the first two happenings had any- 
thing to do with what followed, but (“she muttered 
darkly”) I know it in me bones. 

Every radio station I listen to shouted blizzard warn- 
ings. First 4 to 6 inches, then 6 to 8, then 10 to 14. Rain 
changing to snow Monday midday. 

I’d have to get the shopping done by noon then. Heidi 
and her troop of day care mothers planned to chop Mon- 
day morning; with luck, all would be stowed in the base- 
ment fridge, ready to roll Tuesday. We’d rarely suffered 
a power outage; even if extra hands to help couldn’t get 
here, I could still carry on, given our eight burner gas 
Garland stove. 

When I got back from buying, among other necessi- 
ties, a pound of chili powder and 715 ounces of plum 
tomatoes, the midday rainfall had turned to wet sticky 


snowfall. When I came in through the garage, the base- 
ment reeked pleasantly of twenty pounds of chopped 
onions and 48 cups of shredded cabbage, even though 
they were crammed behind the solid refrigerator door. 

It snowed and snowed and snowed. 

Monday evening about nine the lights went out. 

It snowed and snowed and snowed. 

I decided, Tuesday morning, as I watched the swirl- 
ing flakes, the three foot high cones mounded cozily on 
each black wrought iron deck chair (“Oh sure, bring ‘em 
out, it’s such a nice Sunday”), that if all the schools in 
New England could take the day off, so could I. The 
phone was still -working—and continued to do so 
throughout the storm and long after (until a Cherrybrook 
rubbish disposal truck, backing up the lane, inadvertently 
pulled it down). When Bisty called at 8:30 a.m. to ask if 
we were cooking in spite of the weather, I allowed as how 
we could wait until Wednesday; might have power back 
by then. We’d need water, with all the cooking, and we 
are on a well (not town water) which means electricity is 
required to run the pump. 

It snowed and snowed and snowed. 

I started to think about the generator. 

Now you must understand about my feelings about 
the generator, which, quite understandably, spring from 
the intricacies of matrimony. As they do in most mar- 
riages, our tasks and areas fall into hers and his. The 
divisions are undeclared but highly obvious; I am in 
charge of the fascinations of laundry and cooking, animal 
care and specific dung removal. Russ manages all things 
mechanical (which includes snow plowing although I 
have risen to the occasion when business forced him out 
of state), viniferous, and, of course, electrical. I thought 
of the generator with dismay—big, heavy, red, roaring, 
gasoline-smelly, somehow hooked up to the house, and 
most assuredly fuse tropic. 

Back when he had installed the creature, Russ had 
written out careful instructions for starting the thing, and 
at my suggestion, had laminated two copies, one for the 
generator, one for the fuse box. The few (but absolutely 
crucial occasions) when we’d used it, he had disappeared 
into the dark area under the deck we call the glory hole. 
Following the roar of the engine, lights had lit up, and 
more to the point, freezers started freezing again. 

I’d never started it up myself. 

On my flashlit way to bed Monday evening, I had 
quaveringly asked Lindsay if he’d help me get it started. 

I was not mollified by his calm “Oh sure, no prob- 
lem,” for such is his unflappable response to almost any 
crisis. As long as it’s not his. 

So some time on Tuesday, when flushing the toilets 
became rather urgent, Lindsay and I descended to the 
glory hole, flashlights in hand. An exquisite set of tele- 
phoned instructions from California-sunned Russ, fresh 
in my mind, did little to calm my nervous heart. 

We looked carefully at the laminated sheet. The third 
bit of instruction: “Open needle valve fully ccw.” I stared. 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
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UNDERGROUND 
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REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 
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D&S CONTRACTING ~ 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Septic Systems 
Equipment Rental 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


208-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Loweil Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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_ What was ccw, cubic centimeters something? Groped 
back upstairs to call Russ again and to hell with his 
Californian secretaries who didn’t understand anything 
about blizzards and thought I was making a strange fuss, 
calling for generator help. 

On the verge of dialing, I had a bright wave. Ah, 
ccw—counter clock wise. Not counterclockwise. Oh. 

We started it up, followed the instructions exactly, 
and WHEF! the lights came on, a most wonderful posi- 
tive reinforcement. The generator purred loudly and up 
the basement stairs we raced, to flush toilets and wash 
dishes before she (now a beloved Gertrude) ran out of 
gas. 

Wednesday dawned; by 8:30 sunlight streamed into 
the kitchen. Light bounced off the people-sized cones of 
snow seated in the black wrought iron deck chairs, rico- 
cheted off the new, thigh-high white blanket and every- 
where there was a great stillness. 

Around 9:00 Bisty phoned to ask about the lane. I 
just laughed. She allowed as how she’d park at the bottom 
(evidently the town plows had shoved their way down 
Weston Road and even Conant) and walk up. 

She was joined by Stacy, who had, in perhaps a weak 
moment, volunteered to help cook. They fought their way 
up the one tenth of a mile gentle incline, leaving behind 
a narrow roiled wake punctuated by leg holes, in some 
places waist high. 

We proceeded to the kitchen, now glorious with sun; 
spread out below us, an immaculately white-pillowed 
Valley Pond glittered with sequins. I’d seen the sparkles 
before, a delight every spring and fall (but never in winter 
or summer), created by the glancing angle of the vernal 
and autumnal sun. But never, ever, in the twenty years 
we’ve been watching the pond had I seen sequins AND 
snow. (“And that ain’t all,” muttered she, darkly...) 

So for the rest of the day, we cooked. The normal 
clean-up-as-you-go sequence of the procedure we cast 
aside, heaping the big sink with mustard-dolloped 
spoons, unrinsed empty kidney bean cans, garlic-sticky 
chopping knives, tomato-stained strainers. 

The phone rang. Gwyn, wanting to know if I would 
like the contractor, who had appeared on their doorstep 
to estimate forthcoming construction, to plow the lane. 
Great, I said—envisioning pots and pots of chili that 
would have to go over to Codman Community Farms to 
reside in the refrigerators there until Saturday—yust let 
me know what he wants to charge. 

Back to hand juicing lemons. 

The phone rang. The Spanish consulate in New York 
wanted to know, at some complicated length, if indeed, 
I really desired the papers I had requested. As I listened 
to the consulate secretary’s exquisite pluperperfects and 
subjunctive verbs I watched Stacy measure out an exact 
quarter pound of chile powder and carefully dump it into 
the gently steaming caldron on the far left burner. With 
a wooden spoon the size of a small canoe paddle Bisty 
cautiously stirred the brimming vegetable vat on the far 


right burner. I interrupted the stream of beautifully 
formed Castilian to ask if if the consulate had electricity. 
The reply was puzzled; but of course, sefora. I sighed, 
gently. Just send the papers. 

On to chopping three bunches of parsley. 

The phone rang. Gwyn, to advise me the contractor 
had said thanks, no thanks, he didn’t want to get stuck yet 
again, and our lane looked pretty bad. Willy, a local 
landscape contractor, was going to be available sometime 
soon, as he was lane-clearing his way down Conant. Why 
not ask him if he could squeeze in #63? It would be, we 
agreed, not only money in his pocket but also the fulfill- 
ment of a civic service. 

On to mincing three bunches of dill. 

The phone rang. Gwyn, to assure me that because 
Willy didn’t want to risk getting his truck stuck he could 
arrange to have a bobcat clear the lane. I watched Stacy, 
spatula in hand, carefully browning yet another eight 
pounds of hamburger and two pounds of sausage and said 
of course, could the bobcat do that today? 

Break time; time to gas Gertrude and start her up. 

She wouldn’t start. 

Damn. I knew it was all too good to be true. 

I hallooed down to Sara’s for Lindsay, who stopped 
digging snow, sledding, and chopping down a storm- 
snapped tree—whichever of those activities he was en- 
gaged in—who mushed up to house, disappeared into the 
basement, and there followed Gertrude’s quiet roar. 

“How’d you get her to go?” I hollered down the 
basement steps. 

“T opened open the needle valve,” he shouted back. 

“Well, I didn’t know it was shut,” I yelled. 

“T shut it last night, after the gas ran out,” he bellowed. 

On to a frenzy of dish washing, pot scrubbing. 

Gertrude ran out of gas. Silence rolled into the 
kitchen. 

The phone rang. Russ from California; was every- 
thing all right? 

“Gertrude,” I gushed, “is a wonder, and now that I 
know I can get her to work, I feel positively empowered.” 

Dead silence from the other end. Not even an appre- 
clative groan. 

Later I watched the little bobcat front end loader, 
slowly forwarding and backwarding up the lane, ear- 
nestly casting to one side, then the other, three foot slices 
of snow, each tidy scoop topped with a black frosting of 
Teabo’s best lane gravel. By that time all I could do was 
roll my eyes heavenward. 

By mid afternoon we’d finished, and were carrying 
our efforts out the front door, to await transport to the 
soon to be repowered Codman refrigerators. “Ah HAH!” 
said Stacy, and triumphantly sank a big warm heavy white 
chili container into a thigh high snow pile. 

I laughed. “Reckon after all this, the actual lunch is 
going to be a piece of cake.” 

And do you know, it was. 
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Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
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Pierce House ) Lincoln, MA. : 


as remembered by Florence Wallach Freed 


_ Here’s a bit of Lincoln history that may interest 
you! During the late 1960s and early 1970s, a group 
of families including the Bucklers, Dallos, Ehrenfelds, 
Freeds, Navons and Rapperports got together and 
held communal Passover Seders at the Pierce House 
each spring. Passover is the celebration of the 
Exodus of the Jews, led by Moses, from slavery in 
Egypt to freedom in Israel. This occurred sometime 
between 1290 and 1224 B.C., during the reign of 
Rameses II. The Seder is the service or ceremony 
commemorating those historical events. 

In the early afternoon, we wives and mothers 
would hurry over to the beautiful Pierce House with 
Our station wagons filled with dishes, silverware, 
foods, and everything we needed. We set up long 
Yables extending from the dining room out into the 
hallway, covered with snowy white cloths, pale blue 
napkins, gleaming candlesticks, shining silverware, 
Plates and bunches of daffodils. Each place had a 
Wine glass, although, of course, the children would 
only be served grape juice. And each seat had a 
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small cushion because it is the privilege of a free 
people to recline or sit very comfortably while 
celebrating. 

In the center of the table, we arranged the 
ritual plate consisting of matzoh, a boiled egg, 
haroseth, bitter herbs, parsley and other greens, and 
a lamb bone. Each symbolizes something significant 
that happened in those ancient times. The matzoh 
is the flat bread that our ancestors ate when fleeing 
the Egyptians because they did not have time to bake 
bread, which would rise. The haroseth is a mixture 
of chopped apples and walnuts, sweetened with wine, 
which resembles the mortar for the bricks of the 
buildings (pyramids?), which the Hebrew slaves were 
forced to make. The bitter herbs (horse radish) and 
salt water symbolize the bitter tears that our ances- 
tors shed during their five to six hundred years of 
slavery. The lamb bone symbolizes the lambs that 
were slaughtered, after which the Hebrews smeared 
some of the lambs’ blood on their door posts and 
God “passed over” their homes, thus sparing their 
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first-borns from the plague of death. Hence, the 
name of the holiday — Passover. 

Satisfied that the tables and food were all 
prepared, we went home, changed into festive clothes, 
and returned with our husbands and children. 
Everyone would find his/her place, the candles would 
be lit - a magical moment —- the wine and grape 
juice would be poured, and the Seder service would 
begin. This was usually led most wonderfully and 
very democratically by Gene Rapperport, mostly in 
English, except for a few Hebrew prayers. Everyone 
participated — even the youngest children had a 
chance to read part of the Haggadah. The service, 
in our “Lincoln Version,” consisted mainly of a 
retelling of the dramatic story of the Exodus. 

The Old Testament story includes the birth of 
Moses, his rescue by Pharaoh’s daughter, his early 
life, his being called by God at the burning bush, the 
ten plagues that descended upon the Egyptians, the 
Miraculous passage across the Red Sea, the forty 
years wandering in the wilderness, Moses’ receiving 
of the Ten Commandments, Moses’ death, and finally 
the battle of Jericho whereupon the Hebrews entered 
into Israel — the land of milk and honey. When the 
Ten Commandments were read aloud, someone would 
usually call out to the children to pay particular 
attention to number five — honor thy father and thy 
mother! 

During the telling of the story we ate various 
ritual foods including haroseth on matzoh, eggs in 
Salt water, bitter herbs on gefilte fish, and drank 
numerous glasses of wine and grape juice. After the 
Story, we enjoyed the rest of the meal, which usually 
consisted of matzoh ball soup (hopefully the balls 
hhadn’t turned into “bombs” while simmering!) and 
‘good old-fashioned pot roast with gravy, carrots, and 
Potato kugel, and eventually dessert — macaroons, 
: jellied fruits, and tea. 

: Stuffed, we would clear all the food and dishes 
away and sing many songs, including traditional 
Hebrew songs such as Chad Gad Ya (One Kid, One 
Kid), Eli Eli (for the prophet Elijah), and Hatikvah. 
We also sang Negro spirituals including Let My 
People Go, Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho, and 
Songs expressing our thankfulness for freedom in 


America, such as This Land Is Your Land, Oh, 
Beautiful, peace songs, and many more. 

After singing, we would push all the tables to 
the side, fold up the chairs, and begin dancing. I 
would play my accordion and everyone would dance 
circle dances such as the Hora to the tunes of Tzena 
Tzena and Hava Nagila. I also remember playing the 
songs of Fiddler on the Roof and everyone would 
dance to those, too. I remember the little girls 
twirling around in their party dresses to Sunrise, 
Sunset. 

Exhausted, we finally loaded up our station 
wagons with everybody and everything (including huge 
bags of trash). After checking to be sure we had left 
the lovely Pierce House as neat and clean as we had 
found it, we slowly drove home, silverware rattling, 
serving bowls clinking, still singing refrains of Chad 
Gad Ya. It was a marvelous celebration, reminding 
us that once we were slaves, but now we were free. 
And all year long, we looked forward to our next 
Passover Seder at the Pierce House! 


P.S. The night after I wrote this article, I had a 
vivid dream in which the Pierce House was miracu- 
lously turned into a huge palace with a pavilion 
covering the entire Pierce Park. Long tables were 
set up and we held an enormous Seder to which 
everyone in Lincoln came and participated. We 
retold the Passover story, ate, drank, sang, danced, 
and had a great old time celebrating our freedom! 
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| 
Sunday Mornings at Drumlin Farm | 


by Christopher Hardy 


Marcus Aurelius said: "I am thankful for the 
open-air life of the country, which offsets my book- 
ishness, and lightens a little the seriousness of my 
inner moralistic nature." I am a native of Wayland 
and a loyal parishioner of the First Parish in 
Wayland, but I spend most Sundays driving Hattie 
and Blanch, a team of mules, around Drumlin Farm 
in Lincoln. 

I arrive at the barn at nine o’clock in the 
morning. I unlatch the Grain Room door lock and 
fill each of the mules’ buckets with a scoop of grain 
pellets. I grab their tack kit from the Tack Room. 
I pour myself a cup of coffee in the Milk Room. 
The methodical hesitations, the deliberations, the 
sequence of preparations for the day’s work unnerves 
the mules. They stand at the stable gate. They 
stamp their front hooves and shake their tails and 
snort. When I brush their bodies and clean out their 
hooves, they are released and satisfied. 

The public, especially young children, love the 
smell and dry soft comfort of the straw bedding, the 
slow rhythm of the wheels, the squealing of the hitch, 
the jingle jangle of the yoke. I drive the team 
around our core garden, with its perennials, herbs, 
and raised vegetable beds, passing by the Poultry 
House, the Pig Pen, the Sheep Pasture. We travel 
up and around Bird Hill, passing by the golden eagle 
couple, the turkey vulture, the ring-necked pheasant 
couple, the common crow, the wild turkey. The red 
foxes leap excitedly onto the stone wall inside their 
enclosure at the Burrowing Animals exhibit and stare 
glowingly. The opossum and woodchuck sleep. 

How all things work together to cause all that 
comes to pass! No, where do I find greater quiet or 
privacy than in my own mind. The thought of home, 
the barn stable, and food quickens Hattie’s and 
Blanch’s strides. 

Robert Frost once compared education to 
bringing in a load of hay to the barn. The teacher 
stands on top of the load and the student waits 
below, ready to receive neat little packets. Instead, 
the teacher dumps the whole load, shouting, "Look 
out! Here comes education. Massachusetts Audubon 
Society was founded in Boston in 1896 "to capture 
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the attention of the inquisitive mind, instill an 
affection for all life, and foster an intelligent under- 
standing of the human position in the natural world.” — 

Anything in me that tends to work against other | 
people is a resistance to nature. We contain a 
principle that is a deeper source of social unity than | 
merely fellowship by blood, and that principle is Our © 
respect for others while revering ourselves. You © 
learn this quickly working with equines. You cannot 
hustle a mule. Let her see, and then she will 
probably accept the problem. Give her time to think. 
Most faults and difficulties arise when the mule has 
been hurried through her training and is asked to do | 
something she does not understand and is incapable — 
physically of carrying out. Mules take a lot of | 
convincing. You must instill in them that you are — 
their partner, while in complete control of their | 
temper, muscles, and reflexes. | 

We ourselves are given the power of moral — 
independence. What is good is right and what is evil | 
is wrong. We are able to secure this distinction for | 


ourselves. What is right and wrong rest upon 
knowledge, so that evil represents a choice of mistak- 
en ends. Mules are creatures of instinct and habit, | 
not reason. They developed instincts in the wild . 
state as a means of surviving the natural hazards of 
the environment, and as a defense against predatory | 
carnivores. Hattie and Blanch place a great deal of | 
trust in me, who, like a herd stallion, cares for them 
and responds to danger or suspected danger. A mule- 
can smell apprehension or fear both in their own | 
kind and in the human. Humans give off a “fear 
smell" that is easily perceived by animals. The mule 
will react by becoming upset and frightened or by 
taking advantage in whatever way is presented to her. 
She can perceive timidity and hesitation in humans, 
as well as courage and confidence. 
There hung in one of my old school classrooms 
a small note, attributed to Dr. James Humes: | 
"Discipline is the slow, bit by bit, time consuming | 
task of helping children to see the sense in acting in 
a certain way." The mule remembers both the good 
and the bad. In schooling equines, there is a maxim: 
"We write on stone and what we have written can | 
never be erased.". The mule can associate immediate | 
} 


( 
t 
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cause and effect. If she performs a movement well 
and is rewarded by the voice and by a pat with the 
hand, she will remember the experience with plea- 
sure, and will be anxious to perform the movement 
again. When the mule is reprimanded immediately 
following improper behavior, she will associate the 
act with something unpleasant, and possibly painful, 
and will not wish to repeat the experience. 

We came into the world as members of one 
body, as the systems of an organism are designed to 
work in unison to preserve its existence. Driving the 
team exploits the "herd instinct" by coupling the 
mules together, including their living arrangements 
with our donkey, Morris, our Belgian, Billy, our 
Shetland, Flicka, and our Suffolks, Abbie and Chloe. 
Equines seek company of their own kind, and securi- 
ty in being a member of a group. 

How like mules are men and women! I can’t 
resist but only give flippant words to the speculation. 
We live in a time of change, permanent sweeping 
change. We worry about what we will have to give 
up and the kinds of alternatives from which we can 
choose. Thinking intelligently is about practicing how 
to wrap one’s mind around real and complex ideas, 
those of fundamental consequences for oneself and 
for the culture. Thinking intelligently involves 
employing those skills toward important and legiti- 
mate ends. What is right is advantageous and 
nothing can be an advantage that is not right. 


editor’s note. In conversation with the director of 
Drumlin Farm, Dan Hart, I learned that Morris, the 
Belgian, recently died. 

| 


i DeCordova Museum 

__. DeCordova Museum’s Main Galleries are open 
‘Tuesday through Sunday from noon to 5:00 p.m. and on 
selected Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per person, 
‘$4 for senior citizens, students, and youth 6-12. Children 
under 6 are free. The Sculpture Park is open year round 
during daylight hours. Admission to the Park is free. 
Call 617/259-8355 for more information or visit the 
DeCordova Museum website http: //www.decordova.org. 
Free guided public tours of the Museum’s main galleries 
take place every Wednesday at 1:00 p.m. and every 
Sunday at 2:00 p.m. 


School Gallery hours are Monday through Thursday from 
9:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Friday and Saturday from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and Sundays from 11:30 am. to 5:30 
p.m. Admission to the gallery is free. & 
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The Library Bookie 


Kids and Libraries 


by Jeanne Bracken 


A few weeks ago I got a letter from 
my mother reminiscing about my childhood. 
Books were an important part of those years. 
Mom often remarks how she would read to 
my older sister but usually I also sat quietly 
listening. Naturally, being kids, we wanted 
to hear the same favorites over and over 
again. By the time I started school, I could 
repeat the stories, turning the pages and 
acting for all the world as if I were truly 
reading. It always amuses me to hear this, 
because one of my few memories from 
elementary school was walking into the class 
room to start first grade, terrified that I 
would never be able to learn to read. 

Some other early memories are of the 
Adriance Memorial Library in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, with its long, wide flight of stairs 
up to the main entrance. Once inside, I 
remember the rows and rows of bookshelves 
filled with treasures. I was in love. 

Mom reminded me in her letter that 
one of the reasons we went to the library 
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was story hour. A lady would read to 
children three or older while the mothers 
shopped or probably, at least in our case, 
entertained their other children. One day my 
sister was the only eligible one who showed 
up for the stories, so the lady said I (age 
two) could stay because she had noticed 
that I also loved to sit quietly and listen. 

Even then it was clear: Libraries 
welcome kids who want to be there. In the 
intervening 40-plus years, that welcome has 
evolved, often, into a separate room or wing, 
with child-size furniture, where noise is 
usually not an issue. 

I haven’t been to the Adriance 
Memorial Library since at least 1955, so I 
don’t know what their kids’ department 
looks like. But I do know that the 
Children’s Department at the Lincoln Public 
Library is a splendid example of the type. In 
a bright and airy wing with window seats and 
a play turret, plants that twine to the ceiling, 


and an impressive array of books, videos, 
tapes, toys, puzzles and more, children can 
find the world spread out for their 
enjoyment. The department is more than the 
sum of its puppets, board books, easy 
readers, novels and computer programs, 
though; it beats with four hearts. Amy 
Gavalis and Jane Flanders share the 
administrative duties as well as the selection 
of materials (these people actually get paid 
to read beautiful and touching books! ) 
Sheila Williams is a talented ‘artist in 
residence” responsible for those stimulating 
and clever craft programs (and a lot more). 
Dana Weigent has a rapport with children of 
all ages, a genuine interest in people that 
helps each one feel special. (It’s easy, 
incidentally, to pick out the children’s 
librarians at any staff meeting—they’re the 
ones sitting on the floor.) 
But the fun stretches even beyond the 
tows of bookshelves and racks of videos 
| around the rooms. The world, it seems, 
comes to the children’s department. Some 
of the recent visitors have been a jester with 
apogo stick, an origami dude, the “clay 
lady”, the “Masai guy’, the snake man, the 
‘Taptor woman with hawks and owls, and 
visits from writers who make it possible for 
Kids to meet real live writers! (These 
programs are often funded through the 
generosity of the Friends of the Lincoln 
Public Library.) Sometimes the librarians 
take their show on the road, with outreach 
visits to day care centers, nursery schools, 
and of course the famous spring book talks 
for the Smith and Hartwell Schools. 
| From my seat near the main entrance 
of the Lincoln Public Library, I watch the 
kids come in. When they’re very small, like 
Izzy and Isabel and Janet, who are barely 
two if that, they come with their parents so I 
see more of them than the children’s 
librarians do, but as they grow up, they 
quickly learn about the magic kingdom to the 


left at the top of the stairs. We get to watch 
them from baby asleep in a carrier to toddler 
to high school graduation and often beyond. 
Brendan Lennon went to his first story hour 
at the age of three and now, in high school, 
he works here part time. We see Rufus, and 
Charlotte with her bright yellow wooden 
clogs; and Charlie, Ian and Annie; Luke and 
other homeschoolers; Jackie, Alexa and 
Debbie; Alexander, Heather; and others 
equally dear to us. 

It’s fun to see what they’re becoming 
and to play even a small part in their growth. 
Libraries and kids are an unbeatable 
combination, as I discovered in 
Poughkeepsie as a preschooler. 

When Mom wrote me about the story 
lady, I remembered that I hadn’t told her 
about the letter I got a few years ago from 
the Adriance Memorial Library requesting 
reference information. 

The circle was complete. 


MINUTEMAN OFFERS SPORTS 
PROGRAM THIS SUMMER 


Minuteman Regional High School will, once 
again, be the site of a Basketball and Tennis/Sports 
Program and Basketball School, offered through the 
Minuteman Regional Summer School Program. This 
year, the camp will be available, as will all Summer 
School courses, in one session, consisting of a four-week 
period, from July 7th to August 1st. Director of both 
camps is Nick Papas, Head Basketball Coach at Melrose 
High School and former basketball and tennis coach at 
Minuteman. 

The twentieth annual Minuteman Mustangs 
Basketball School for girls and boys, ages 8 to 18 will be 
held from 8:30-11:30 a.m. with individual attention given 
to each player’s needs. From noon to 3:00 p.m. the 
Minuteman Tennis/Sports Program is scheduled for the 
same four weeks for girls and boys, ages 8 and up. The 
tennis portion of the camp will, once again, remain the 
focal and primary activity of the program. Beginners and 
intermediate players are encouraged to join the program. 

For further information call the Minuteman 
Summer School Office at 861-7150/51 or Nick Papas at 
862-9846 or 861-6500, ext. 203. 
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Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
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BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 
Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST® or visit 
the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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Traditional elegance with high quality construction, 3 years old, 4 bedroom, 4.5 baths 
and au pair suite, abuts conservation land, arch windows, imported wood floors, 
cathedral ceiling, sunken fireplace, beautiful perennial gardens are some of this 
home’s rich features. Will accept buyer’s broker 2.5%. Call Theresa 617-259-8247. 
Priced to sell $889,000. 
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Dear Readers, 


The Fourth of July was dynamite. We thank 
Roger Gordy for the cover rendition of the fireworks and 
hats off to the Celebrations Committee. 

Looking for a treat this summer? Try the new 
cafe at DeCordova for lunch (Wednesday through 
Sunday) and then take a stroll through the galleries and 
the park. As always the Museum is free to Lincoln 
residents. 

This issue features our barns and is only a 
sample! Many years ago there was a barn tour - hop in 
a bus and go type which Suze Craig describes in the lead 
article. Harold Smith was inspired by that tour to put 
together an exhibit for the Garden Club show in the 
Legates barn in 1988 and that is the backbone of the 
section "Barns of Lincoln." The exhibit will actually 
reappear in the DeNormandie Room at the Library this 
August. Contributations for these pages come from 
Joseph Sussman, Peter Sugar, Harold Smith and conver- 
sations with residents. 

Enjoy the rest of the summer and go visit a barn. 
cover by Roger Gordy 
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Another Kind of Canon 


By Suze Craig 


We all stand round in the empty, echoing Cod- 
man Barn B, craning our necks, peering up into the 
vaulted roof spaces; you would have thought us a 
small gawk of tourists, come to look high heaven- 
ward inside the cathedral at Chartres. Nothing so 
distant and exalted, however. On this cool and 
cloudy April afternoon we are merely a clutch of ag- 
ricultural devotees, starting a small tour of Lincoln 
barns. 

We have time to pilgrimage through only six lo- 
cal barns; what amazes is the fact that all are right 
here, within 15 miles of Boston. 

The Codman Barn B arcs over us, silent, the 
sweet hay smell hanging in the now empty bays, 
proof that summer can be captured. We look aloft, 
up in the amazing 95 per cent of the original 1805 
structure that still stands, pegged in place, with 
decks and tiers and galleries rising up in the gentle 
gloom, the few lingering cobwebs providing 
ghostly, delicate rigging. 

What pleases greatly is the paradox: This vast, 
ethereal structure is at the same time a paradigm of 
practicality. For years it sheltered enough loose hay 
to feed over the winter approximately fourteen milk- 
ing cows and from six to eight “dry” stock—calves, 
heifers, a bull. We all close one eye, figuring the 
time and the quantity; November to April, say five 
months, that comes out to a rough equivalent of 
3000 bales of hay. 

Except back then they put the hay in loose. No 
clacking baler. Steve Black, the manager of Codman 
Community Farms, the present user of the Town- 
owned barns, rolls his eyes up to the rooftree. Reck- 
ons he filled it last summer with 6000 tidy rectangu- 
lar bales. 

We have trooped along behind him from Barn 
C, the youngest of the three Codman Barns, added 
on in the 1870's. There, we learned the first lesson in 
these enclosures; you look up to the rooftree, the 
apex of the two sloping ceilings, to see if there's a 
narrow black metal track. 

If there is, you've found a barn old and noble, 
used to store hay high, wide, and loose; think of two- 
story haystacks, inside. Be sure to look for the chain 
and grappling device; they might still be there. 

But perhaps not the large three-pronged forks, 
lowered down via a pulley system arranged between 
the device and a patient horse or ox. 

Pull the hay wagon in close, walk the animal to- 
ward the barn so the hooks drop and grapple a great 
huge hump of hay, walk the animal away from the 
barn to raise the swaying hulk, then send the whole 
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load straight down the length of the barn ceiling, to 
be plopped at the far end. 

The oldest of this trinity of barns, A, is small, a 
cozy chapel in comparison. A member of our group 
carefully points out the gunstock posts, which help 
date the structure—somewhere in the stretch be- 
tween 1745 and 1780. From the floor, the supporting 
timber rises straight up, the top portion a widening 
vee in the form of a gunstock, the widest part set 
firmly under a vast beam. 

We follow Steve out, around, and enter what's 
now used as the stock enclosure, a pleasant roomy 
area under the main floor of A, ankle-deep in clean 
sawdust. Herman, a hundred-pound pig, rolls in it, 
slowly, sybaritically. He looks up hopefully as we 
file in; ah, here be backscratchers. 

One of the younger members of the group 
speaks up to provide some information of historical 
interest. We stand and listen respectfully; as he ex- 
plains, history becomes real, next-door, here, now. 
The massive beams show the Barn A builders, Lin- 
coln townspeople, engaging in structural overkill. 
Present-day building standards would dictate 
popsicle-stick 2 x 8's to support the small loft we'd 
just seen; these beams are fully 8 x 9. 

This profligate use of wood, our acolyte contin- 
ues, occurred because our fore-neighbors had come 
from a deforested England, where all timber was 
tightly controlled, into a free, eternal-looking para- 
dise of enormous hardwoods. Understandably, they 
went overboard—we would too. We pause for a si- 
lent moment, feeling yesterday become today. 

Ray, an accountant as well as barn disciple, sits 
on a convenient rock knee wall to partake of lunch. 
Herman ambles over, interested and polite, but is 
firmly fended off. We file outside to examine the dry 
wall foundations. “No mortar at all,” Ray calls out, 
but, poking his head out the door, waving with his 
submarine sandwich, “the windows date from 1973. 
I know because I helped install them.” 

A sudden WHOOSH sound inside; no descent 
of angels but only Herman, who has knocked to the 
floor a tightly capped—but not tightly 
enough—half-full bottle of Fanta. Ray's instant re- 
action: “You—you—you PIG!” he shouts, leaping to 
snatch up his fountaining, hissing bottle. 

The barn we visit next, off Old Concord Road, is 
being restored. We are delighted to find the same 
high narrow metal track up along the rooftree. The 
barn's present slightly dowdy disarray, down-at-the- 
heels state, is lovingly explained by its owner, Art, 
dark eyed, curly haired, and clearly a barn evangel- 
ist. He speaks of the vaulted ceiling, the crypts be- 
neath our feet. We all chat of restoration, taking as 
entirely understood his desire to have the barn up 
and working again. Ray, while explaining how a 
barn roof falls in, thus making the walls fall out, 
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unites his hands, fingertips to fingertips, in ecclesi- 
astical demonstration. 

And then, the most elegant of enclosures, dating 
from Civil War times, the Adams’ low-ceilinged 
spacious horse barn. The stately turned columns of 
longleaf yellow pine, some varnished, give a 
cloister-like quality to its peaceful airiness. A slat- 
back oak chair waits by the side of the open door. 
White low ceilings, clean, no cobwebs. Tucked up 
under every other rafter is an equally white bottom 
segment of a wooden circle—for nesting swallows. 
The half-circles are empty; the swallows have not 
yet returned. 

The owner, just coming out of his house, paces 
toward us, tall, spare, a human echo of the building 
in which we stand. We cluster around him as he 
speaks, clearly, eloquently, leading us from the 
swept brick floor in the front portion to the thick 
sand halfway back. He scrapes away the sand with 
his boot to reveal cobble. History again made near, 
now; his grandfather came to live here back in 1893. 

We look up in the adjacent cow barn—yep, 
there it is—the hay track. He tells us of pitching hay 
into the galleries, having to keep up with the relent- 
less grappling forks that would drop their load on 
you ready or not. Henry, another barn disciple, and 
also architect and engineer, admires the chamfered 
supporting posts, someone had taken the time and 
trouble to cut off the 90° corner all down the length 
of all the main supports, thus giving them the air of 
pillars. “A gentleman's barn,” Henry smiles appre- 
ciatively. 

We bus on to the Fields' octagonal barn. It re- 
minds us that interest in animal housing is not 
merely a matter of last century's history. This struc- 
ture was built in 1974, and Lincoln people helped 
Meg and Peter—Ted Tucker designed it, and the 
Field sons Angus and Alex carried it through to 
completion. 

We stop in the pleasant horsy dimness to gaze 
up the stout center pole, a gift from neighboring 
farmer Harry Stone. And stand mesmerized; the lad- 
der spirals up the huge pole into the center of the 
window-lit, dazzling cupola, forming a perfectly 
balanced design of line and light. 

On to another barn—Hetty's, built for sheep and 
still being used to raise them. We crowd in beside a 
lambing pen to admire a three-hour-old lamb. Hetty 
gently supports his small, coal- black chest as she 
lifts him up for all to see. The smoky grey long- 
fleeced ewe baas softly, watches anxiously with 
large liquid eyes. Hetty gently answers her—no, no 
harm. Mark, about three, with glowing white-blond 
hair, reaches up slowly, softly, to touch a diminutive 
black hoof. 

“That's a bah-bah,” he pronounces. 
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This barn differs greatly from the others in its 
space; the ceilings are low, the areas divided up by 
partitions. “It's built for me and the sheep, watch 
your head,” she calls back to us as we follow her up 
and down and around to see loft and holding pen and 
stalls. But the same feeling of tidiness, of practical- 
ity, of raison d'étre. Back in the bus, as we rattle 
down the lane, Mark tearfully bellows “WANT TO 
SEE THE BAA BAA.” 

In the last barn, owned by the Adairs, built some 
time around the Civil War, we look up for the hay 
track, and after finding it, wander round inside. We 
discover two moose heads, high up and eye to eye, 
one on the left side wall, the other on the right. They 
are, in keeping with the delightful incongruities of 
the whole barn, top-hatted. On the walls a Victorian 
sled, a large open-fronted doll house, no parking 
signs and dusty Edwardian photographs, long loops 
of baling twine. And there high above us, several 
stuffed ducks hanging, like cardinals’ hats in Span- 
ish cathedrals, on long dusty ropes tied to the rafters. 

Jimmy, looking very much the English country 
squire with tweed jacket and cap, explains the his- 
tory here—‘“typical of successful farms in the 
area—probably over a dozen cows, of course lots of 
calves, heifers, pigs, chickens—two or three 
horses.” 

But this barn now houses two people in two 
separate apartments. Holly, from her doorway under 
the left hayloft, shoots us a delighted wicked grin; “ 
‘What? Do you live in a barn?!" Now I can say I do 
when you ask me that question.” She invites us in. 

Later, wandering back down to the small, now 
empty byre, we listen to Jimmy, who gestures at the 
far tree-hemmed meadow, the brush creeping back 
over the hedgerow. “All used to be cleared—stand 
here a hundred, two hundred years ago, no trees. No 
trees at all. Out in the woods there, over the hills (a 
sweep of the arm over a large part of heavily wooded 
South Lincoln), you stumble on a rock wall, you 
know that used to be field. Look at it now. Let it go, 
don't take care of it—don't use it—and look what 
happens.” 

We talk about stumps and how to remove them, 
how to yank them out now and how it was done back 
then. With ox, or horse. Burn them out, maybe. Use 
human muscle. Slow. Years and years of working 
and caring. 

Jimmy grins and waves his pipe. “End of ser- 
mon—had to say it—said my piece.” 

We file back up the small hill, past the two white 
beehives, and board the bus. At home once again, I 
flip the pages of my dictionary. 

Canon...in general, any law, rule, or decree; es- 
pecially a principle accepted as true, fundamental, 
in conformity with good usage... 


.March, 1986 


BARNS OF LINCOLN 


WHEN IS A BUILDING A BARN ? 


It must be a large structure as opposed to a shed or lean-to) on a farm, and be used for the storage of hay, grain 
and/or shelter for livestock. In these pages are barns of all ages and styles which are located in this small town. 
With the exception of Boyce and Van Leer barns all are standing and in use today. Fire has attacked Codman 
Farm, Drumlin Farm, and the DeNormandie Farm. 


The word "use" has important connotations. Lincoln is proud of its small number of working barns but keeping 
with the time has called for some imaginative renovations. These barns contain accessory apartments, are used for 
storage, are made into homes, a pottery shop, artist studios, woodworking shops, garages for antique cars, offices 
and even a dance studio. 


Incidentally the oldest house in Lincoln, the only 17th century building still standing, is the William Smith House 
in the National Park. 


Codman Farm has three barns, the oldest and smallest being built in 1740. Today it is a working community farm. 
In Fall 1996 a fire started in one of the barns but with the heroic efforts of many fire departments, the buildings 
are all standing today. 
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all photographs and drawings by Harold D. Smith, unless otherwise noted 
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Summer is a time for contemplation . . . 


LINCOLN Beautiful Reproduction Cape set on 2 
private acres in sought-after n’borhood! $759,000 


AGE 
iB 
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LINCOLN New construction options on four 2 
acre meadow-view lots on ended way! $798K up 


LINCOLN Skylit Contemp sparkles in middle of 
2.38 acres! Abuts hi-end neighborhood. $495,000 


WESTON Superbly crafted "Euro Cape" of rare 
and wonderful design that must be seen! $829K 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 


Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Bob Pearmain, GRI Mikki Lipsey | 
*. Muriel Schildbach Christopher Morely, Business Manager | 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


BrOUP/ In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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LINCOLN 1920’s charm cannot be reproduced 
today! Abuts Beaver Pond n’borhood! $550,000 


LINCOLN Pristine Contemp set well off street 


on 2 sunny acres! 9 rooms, 12 yrs old! 


$579,000 


LINCOLN Enjoy nature from the patio of this 
2 br, 2 bath Farrar Pond condo, just $247,000! 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN Recently renovated Ranch: new paint 
in&out, gleaming hardwood floors, etc! $279,000 


LINCOLN Recently updated sunny 3.br Cape in 
move-in condition! Imagine Lincoln at $259,900! 


www.realtorads.com 
www.luxury-realestate.com 


The Professional Choice 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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Through the eyes of photographers and artists, these pages display Lincoln barns from Revolutionary times to the 
present. We hope that imaginative solutions can be found which will continue to make many Lincoln barns 
economically viable structures and thus perpetuate their beauty for future generations. 
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Baker Baru . Cl Gucua Road 


The Mygatt (Baker) barn, one of the oldest in Lincoln, was standing during the Revolutionary War. This barn 
demonstrates well what rough use a barn receives and how well barns were built in the eighteen century. Today 
it is used as a garage and for general storage. 


| The oldest barn belonging to John Quincy Adams is across the road from the Mygatt (Hoar) barn and was built 
about a century later in 1870. Farming was thriving in Lincoln then. In 1870 Warren Flint's barn was erected as 


was the "C" barn in Codman. 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. “a 


°Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
e Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 


Come in and visit us. We have the | & 
perfect frame for your artwork. a 
478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 ) | 

Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 sel = 
Spee a=. (egd 


Country 
Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 

Add that summer time shine. 

Now is the time to highlight your hair. 

Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products. 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Warren Flint's barn was built in 1870 (as depicted on the weather vane) and he and his son still farm today. This 
barn is used for storage of livestock and hay. 


Opposite Warren Flint's barn - on the other side of the road - is probably the oldest barn in Lincoln which belongs 
to Henry Flint, built about 1700. You have heard of chickens crossing the road. This barn literally crossed the 
road in about 1918 to its current location. The doors are painted blue, the same color of the old hay wagons, and 
it is believed the paint was mixed from blueberries. Today this barn is used for the storage of farm implements. 
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Classic Child Giesswein Cacharel Anavini 
Girls and Boys Sizes 0-10 
Christening & First Communion Attire 
Claire Murray Hand-Hooked Rugs 
Accessories ® Jewelry ® Shoes 


Gift Wrapping ® Shipping 


“Th e Oh dldren's: Boutique 


2 Lewis Street, Lincoln. © (617) 259-3432 
G. Willlkers! = Ninah’s Closet — Clo-Clo 


Petit Bateau Elefanten 


H. M. Woogie Bug 
suBiseq Apupsiuued 


Catimini Petit Faune Pomme Framboise 


Don’t miss our 
August 
Sstorewide 
20% off sale! 


Supplying see and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sana 
Grain Ice Melters 


aware Housewares (i esse 

Heating Oil Lumb 

California eines. ig >? DRAGON WES ai, 
SQ. os 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie's re eh 


SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help —_sar7.20-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 — 
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The Kurtz barn has been renovated in the last ten years. A small greenhouse has been added overlooking the fields. 
The owner uses the barn as a workshop. He enjoys working on canoes. 


Close to the Boyce Barn in South Lincoln was the Van Leer barn built in the mid-eighteenth century. Before being 
torn down it nestled across the road from cornfields. Today cattle roam the area. 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 

Sandra Bradlee 

Donna Burt 

Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Kim Kassner 

Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PRE\ 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN - Spacious, well-built three-bedroom 
Ranch. 2 % baths, 2 fireplaces, central air- 
conditioning. Large living spaces. Private, | 


protected wooded acre in convenient area. Many) 
| cas seceteemnd 399.0008 


eee 
SN 


LINCOLN - Unique L-shape Dutch Colonial: 
merging addition with rebuilt original on 2 acres 
opposite Drumlin backs to conservation & trails. 
New systems, roof, windows, siding, farm porch, 
details. Nine rooms-- now finished....... $740,000 | 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


NCOLN - Smashing views from this sunlit 3- LINCOLN - Terrific Contemporary on dead-end 


droom, 3-bath end-unit Townhouse at Lincoln street with 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, updated kitchen 
dge. Soaring ceilings, custom kitchen, with sunny eat-in area, and two-car, heated 
rdwood floors. Walk-out lower level awaits garage. Lovely landscaping, sprinkler system. 
ur finishing touches.................. ....419,900 Easilyemaintained ss. nr.....2-4- ae ..- $575,000 


Bs 


NCOLN - Traditionally styled 4200 square foot LINCOLN - Elegant, spacious five-bedroom 
rmhouse w/contemporized interior outfitted in Colonial, newly renovated with superb quality and 
’s style. 4 bedrooms, 4 baths. Custom kitchen attention to detail. Separate master suite, space 
ens to family room w/wet bar. Screen porch, for au pair, 4-car garage, set on a circular drive, 


t tub, skylit bonus room...... ee eee $969,000 protected by conservation land....... ...51,245,000 


Van Leer barn 
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Winter on Lincoln 


Net ely e O1985 Harold &. Smith 


Over twenty years ago the Boyce barn was torn down. It was built about 1880 and was similar in style to Wartel | 


Flint's barn. The Boyce family were truck farmers and had livestock. . | 
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new barn 


In 1980 groundbreaking took place for this working barn at Drumlin Farm. Today it houses livestock, equipment, 
and hay. The previous barn caught fire at 7:30 on a November evening and virtually burned to the ground. 


old barn 
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20 Hours! 


DOS/Windows : Word « Excel + Lotus - Access 
PowerPoint - Quickbooks + PageMaker - Windows NT 
Wordperfect « Internet - Keyboarding - A+ Certification 


OOOO 


XOX 


Individualized Training - Your Own PC Station 
Flexible Scheduling - Days, Evenings, Weekends 
12 Locations - Placement Assistance 


OX 


Ss 


x 


D. 
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= Sullivan & Cogliano 
4) Training Centers, Inc. 


617.890.7890 x723 


xX 


Ox 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


5OOOOK 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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This DeNormandie barn was a dairy barn, until it was completely 
demolished by fire in 1954. It was previously located in Concord 
where Friendly's is today and was moved piece by piece to the 
DeNormandie farm. Although the barn was rebuilt, the dairy never 


functioned again. Today it is used for storage and is attached to 
a home. 


We have all driven by the Peace Barn. The current owners are planning to keep the symbol just as it is. They 
were told that tomatoes, among other things, have been pelted at it but it has always been restored. This is one of 
the old DeNormandie Dairy barns and after the fire of 1954 all the livestock was moved to this barn. 


copyright 1997 Joseph Sussman 
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bi ( -~ UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware \ 
of your body through movement, : 
concentration and breathing. 
Monday Evening D&S CONTRACTING © 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate | 
Friday Morning 617-899-9302 Waltham | 
9:30 - Basic : 
617-259-9176 Lincoln | 
| 
At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 , 
Trucking Excavating Septic Systems _ 
Asphalt Paving Foundations — Equipment Rental 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoin 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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Ted Tucker was the consulting engineer of the Marsh barn which 
| was constructed by their son Allen who loves to build things. He 
' scraped off the loam, replaced it with gravel, fitted up oak beams, 
_poured concrete pads and made an extremely durable and 
handsome structure. It is modeled after a barn in Vermont. 


The barn of Ted Tucker. 


The Hobbs Brook Barn on the Venier property (Hoar Homestead) 
on Route 2 was recently sold. 
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For (6 or rnore. 
balloonS at least an 
hour MONCe JS heiofu) | 

Something “Special 
THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN . MA 

617-259-0544. 


1 HOUR 
PHOT) 
QUICK’ e Portrait Studio 


e Custom Framing 


¢ Photo Processing 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 
1097 Lexington Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 

TEL (617) 899-7624 

FAX (617) 899-7758 


e Photocopies/Faxing 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


Not valid with any other offer 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


wat SUPERMARKETS Seem 


|JONELAN'S 


We Have Deli Platters 


for Summer Meals 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 


| 


copyright 1997 Joseph Sussman 


In the Brown's Woods section of Lincoln is the Horwitz barn which was standing before the American Revolution. 
The first mention of the barn and the house was 1737. It was also referred to in Thos. Corey's will of 1740 and in 
1746 was bought by Benjamin Brown. 


The Hunsaker (c.1775) houses today both a woodworking shop and an accessory apartment. 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF > 
PERSONAL SERVICE > 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

vw Unusual Groceries from Many Countries — 
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CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN : 
FAB RIC ART & The Caese Collection | 


ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 

by 89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-153! 

Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoon: 


Di lla Gooch Tingley ~ WE’RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


CGlassic Painting & Contracting — 
The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


ART IN THE HEART OF MAYNARD 
67 MAIN STREET 
MAYNARD 


© Interior/Exterior Painting | 
* Replacement Windows 
@ Pressure Washing | 
= New Gutters 
* Roofing 
@ Plastering ! 
# Sun Decks | 
* Carpentry 


DEPOT SQUAREIGALEER YT 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
LINCOLN 


THE CRAFTY YANKEE 
LEXINGTON 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable . 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


WAYLAND DEPOT 
WAYLAND 


617-259-8717 
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The Library Bookie 


Art and the Beholder 


by Jeanne Bracken 


| It is a rare public library that doesn’t 
claim to be a community center. It is also a rare 
public library that meets that goal better than the 
‘| Lincoln Public Library. Books, magazines, 

| videos, CDs, puppets, puzzles, taped books, 
gumdrops—come ‘n’ get ‘em! Internet access, 
periodical computer databases with full text of 

|| many articles, fax service, tax forms going back 
| several years, children’s performers, school book 
talks, up-to-date information on just about 

| everything—they’re all here. 

| Every self-respecting public library 

| provides those services, and more. What sets 

| Lincoln apart? Well, our programming, to start. 
_ Adult book discussion groups are all the rage 
‘now, but we’ve had them for years, led by 
assistant director Ellen Sisco. Each year the 

_ biweekly group studies books with a central 

_ theme, recently ranging from Irish literature to 
nautical books to revisited childhood favorites. 
(When’s the last time you read The Wind in the 
Willows?) Book discussions are also scheduled 
to enhance the tours sponsored by the Friends of 
the Lincoln Library; Jane Austen, Thomas 

_ Hardy, the Brontes, Agatha Christie and James 

_ Joyce, anyone? 

Not all of the music at 3 Bedford Road is 

on CD, cassettes or LP record. The Wednesday 

‘night jazz group provides an annual live concert, 
and a generous patron recently funded a year’s 
worth of folk performances. Plus, of course, the 
various drummers, magicians and “storysingers” 
imported for the children. Again, these programs 
are not unique to the Lincoln library, although 
the scope and sheer number are unusual for a 
library our size. 

What pushes the Lincoln Public Library 
to the top of the heap is surely the art gallery. 
Okay, many libraries have designated areas for 
art display, often in a side room, but Lincoln’s is 
front and center, straight ahead from the main 
‘entrance. The range of exhibits in this gallery is 
nothing short of staggering. Even for those of us 
who “don’t know anything about art but know 
what we like” (and I count myself among that 


august group) find our minds stretched and 
sometimes our tastes or prejudices challenged by 
the monthly changing of the art guard. 

From life-sized, slightly abstract but still 
recognizably representational nudes to a 
Christian icon (southwestern style created on 
scrap auto metal), the gallery exhibit, which is 
often the patron’s first impression of a library 
visit, is not without controversy. Landscapes in 
an amazing range of styles are popular (currently 
we are enjoying muralistic panels that bring the 
summertime outdoors inside, without the biting 
insects)—photographs, pastels, oils, acrylic 
paintings, and more. Portraits in at least as many 
media of folks from around town and around the 
world. A selection of clever papierem&ché 
clocks. Whimsical recycled furniture “animals”. 
Quirky “found art” sculptures and hangings. 
Stained glass. Mobiles, stabiles, and everything 
in between. Aerial photographs of stunning 
agricultural landscape patterns. A gallery-filling 
, eye-popping exhibit of cut-paper silhouettes. 
An annual display of student art from the local 
schools with work that anyone would proudly 
hang—or, in the case of the fresh and striking 
jewelry, wear. Original illustrations from 
wondrous children’s picture books. Even a 
retrospective display of Lincoln Review covers, 
past and present. 

The gallery is not our only art display 
space, though; we have smaller exhibits in the 
DeNormandie room on the upper level and some 
even spill over into the Tarbell Room and 
downstairs to the nonfiction level. 

For a non-artist like me, it’s hard to 
knowledgeably describe the amazing array of art 
that appears in our gallery. The space is so 
popular that it is booked, as Ellen Sisco reports, 
“into the next century.” So the fun continues. 

The gallery is open any time the library 
is open; the sawviest folks are those who 
determine when each artist has scheduled an 
opening, which is open to the public. Those 
receptions are further occasions when the library 
is a gathering place, a true community center. 
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SPECIAL CABINS BLOCKED FOR LINCOLNITES 
CALL THE TRAVEL STATION: 259-1200 
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The Evolution of Computer Technology 
at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 


by 
Nancy Errico 


In November 1996 I was appointed to the position of Educational Technology 
Coordinator at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School. I have taught math here 
since 1981, been a director of the Fundamentals of Education program and a math 
department co-coordinator. 


In the mid 1980s Housemaster Charlie Ruopp asked me to design a non- 
programming course using the Macintosh. I agreed to team-teach a class of junior 
and senior students with Maryellen Gallagher and the support of Seth Weiss. Mac- 
Applications turned out to be my most exhilarating teaching experience. Because 
the computers were a new territory, students didn't have the same expectations of 
the computer teacher that they had of the math teacher; and we shared in the learning 
experience as we explored word processing, graphics, spreadsheets and Hyper- 
Card. Since then I have spent much time learning about computers and how they 
can be integrated with education. 


Brief notes on computers at Lincoln-Sudbury 


Beginning in the 1970s computers at L-S were used for scheduling 
and grade reporting and by a handful of students in programming 
classes and the computer club. Contributions from Digital and 
Wang in the 1970s and early 1980s had enabled this introduction of 
computers to the school. A discounted package put together by 
Apple in the mid 1980s allowed L-S to take the next step. Teachers 
who were interested in computers, but intimidated by the program- 
ming aspects, were intrigued by these seemingly user-friendly 
machines. The ability to acquire the widespread Macintosh com- 
puter network that L-S now maintains was set into motion. 


In 1991 LS 21, a school wide reflection on moving into the 21st 
century, began. One of the goals was to maintain a technologically 
stimulating school, where students are encouraged to be creators and 
producers of information and discussion, rather than solely consum- 
ers of it. In order to work toward this goal, all staff members must 
be able in some way to model and demonstrate for students the 
exciting and productive ways technology can become an effective 
part of our everyday lives. Or, alternatively, staff members must 
learn to learn with and from students, which in itself can be an 
exciting process. However accomplished, support and training of 
teachers and staff members is crucial, for the challenge is to bring an 
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Meet some of Our rest 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 


nt experts on retirement living 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 


and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 


There's still time to choose from a 
variety of spacious one, two and two 


bedroom with den designs. For more 
information, or to arrange a specia 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court @ Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 


(ie) Send me your full color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


() Call me before a.m. and p-m. to arrange 
an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 


Name: 


Address: 
City: State: Zip Code: 
Telephone ( ) 


100 Newbury Court ¢ Concord, MA 01742 


Sponsored and Managed by: 


New England Deaconess Association 
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older generation up to speed with the needs and imperatives of a 
younger one. This is not only a challenge but also an opportunity. 


L-S in the Information Age became a core course in the computer 
department in 1993. This course involves teachers from all 
disciplines who have attended a summer institute led by computer 
teachers to develop units which use computer technology to further 
enhance the students’ learning. Students taking the course are 
learning computer skills and other subject matter at the same time. 
Over 20 teachers have participated in the summer program and have 
taught in the course for three weeks during the school year and over 
300 hundred students have enrolled in this class. 


With monies from the school budget and outside grants we now 
have the computer department labs, math, science, and language 
department labs for faculty to use regularly in their classes exploring 
geometrics, data collection and analysis using spreadsheets, 
interactive physics programs, and CD roms presenting both audio 
and visual approaches to learning languages, etc. Currently we are 
exploring ways to budget and finance a humanities lab. The library 
is computerized, an e-mail system for all students and staff is 
networked within the school and with access to the internet, and a 
journalism lab is in operation - here the school newspaper is written, 
photos scanned into the computer and then taken to the printer on a 
disk. The art students can scan, manipluate work and explore 
graphics and students with the help of faculty members have created 
a Lincoln-Sudbury website. 


As computers have become an integral part of daily education for all 
members of the L-S community, students and teachers share 
discoveries. We will continue to support each student and staff 
member to not only become computer literate but share knowledge 
and skills and ideas to inspire each other to grow from learning basic 
skills to mastering the more sophisticated uses of computers. 


In January 1996 I began an intensive master’s degree program in computer 
education at Lesley College. Courses meet one long weekend per month, Friday 
evening, all day Saturday and all day Sunday: two months work for each course. 
This is an excellent program and I will complete my degree in October 1997. 


This past year I have taught math and computer courses. I have also been 

coordinator of the The L-S Five Year Technology Plan (1997-2002) which was 
submitted to the Masachusetts Department of Education in May 1997. If approved, 

the school could be eligible for up to $30,000 toward the technology budget. If 

you want to read the entire document, visit our Website at http://www.|srhs.net. If 

you have any other questions, do not hesitate to contact me at the high school. ® 
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BULK RATE 
U.S.POSTAGE 


LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 as 


LINCOLN,MA 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 PERMIT NO.37 


BankBoston. 


New name. New strengths. 


Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countnes 


Postal Patron 
Lincoln, MA 
01773 


around the world. The strength of a global financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM on the comer. 


1-800-2-BOSTON 


Member FDIC 


Printed By: 


WALTHAM BUDGET PRINTING 


CENTER INC. 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


1275 Main Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


(617) 891-1945 
FAX (617) 647-4473 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


A Full Service Printer 
617-259-8034 sharp BLE 
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Mee some of our resident experts on retirement living 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 


The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
Oma magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of chotce. 


There's still time to choose from a 
variety of spacious one, two and two 


bedroom with den designs. For more 


information, or to arrange a specia Ss 
preview, call: (508) 369-5155. l 
l Newbury Court @ 100 Newbury Court ® Concord, MA 01742 | 
| Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. | 
(_ ) Send me your full color brochure that details the | 
| 
N | @ gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. | 
ewbury ourt () Call me before ____ a.m. and___ p.m. to arrange | 
| an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 
Name: 
a: ae _ | 
100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 | Nddvesa: . 
Sponsored and Managed by: | City: — = State: ___._ Zip Code: | 
New England Deaconess Association Telephone (_) | 
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Dear Readers, 

A thank you to Lincoln resident Caitlin Haggerty 
who was a summer intern. She helped Stacy with 
advertising and is now at BU where she plans to study 
advertising. Internships are open to interested students. 
Just contact one of the editors. 

The cover photograph appeared previously in the 
1993 Lincoln calendar. It was composed of Joseph 
Sussman’s photographs of Lincoln and was published by 
the local Cottage Press. 

You may wish to travel cross-country with Sheila 
Williams and Roger Gordy before you go back to school 
and catch up with the thoughts of school administrators 
John Ritchie and Mark McQuillan. Then Kathy McHugh 
explains what the Zoning Study Committee has been 
| doing over the summer and how the committee plans to 
| gather information. 

On the lower level of the library, Harold Smith 
| has placed an exhibit of the barns of Lincoln. Stop by 
when you have a chance. 

Town folks are working hard to prepare for 
Codman Fair on September 20. Hope to see you there. 
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LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 
Stacy Osur 259-1142 


Prompt 
& Courteous 
Full Service 
Gas & diesel 


Quality 
Auto Care 
Service 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


The Lincoln Review 
announces an opportunity 
for your local 
organization to be heard! 


Become involved and 
submit an article to 
The Lincoln Review 
to be included in the 
October/November 
issue. 


Deadline for copy and 


artwork to be received 
by the editors is Oct. 3. 
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Subscriptions 
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Dean Smith 259-9142 


Advertising 

Stacy Osur 259-1142 
Cailtin Haggerty 
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For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Oct. 20 
Advertisements . . due Nov. 1 


Subscription rate for six issues $12.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 

of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


Those Vexatious Mosquitos 


by Ruth Hapgood 


"High risk of a major outbreak of Eastern equine 
encephalitis" warned the state Department of Public Health 
in June. and in August they advised that residents of 
eastern and southeastern Massachusetts should protect 
themselves from mosquito bites. This followed the 
finding of the virus in mosquitoes caught August 3 in 
Kingston, a southeast town near Plymouth. Then in 
September the first confirmed human case was found in a 
man in Plainville. 

Lincoln's outdoor style acquired a niggling worry 
with every hum and tickle of a mosquito. 

Now as we go to press (September 3) there is still 
only the one human case in Plainville. No cases have been 
reported in horses. The virus has been found in mos- 
quitoes trapped in 4 southeast towns, Kingston, Halifax. 
Carver, and Easton. but not in threatening amounts, and 
the numbers of mosquitoes known to be able to carry the 
virus do not forecast a major outbreak either. 

Hopefully this will not be a year when the state 
feels it must spray malathion from the air. as happened in 
southeastern Massachusetts in 1990. Towns closer to prob- 
lem areas are doing some ground spraying. From Lin- 
coln's point of view. the virus has not shown up in mos- 
quito traps nearer than Easton in Bristol County. 


EEE 

Eastern equine encephalitis is a very rare disease in 
people (fewer than 80 cases in Massachusetts since 1938, 
fewer than 40 since 1940). It is carried in most cases by 
Culiseta melanura, a mosquito that bites birds and doesn't 
even want to bite people. The reason for all the concern 
is that the death rate is high. and the possibility of long- 
lasting brain damage is also high. So one wants to know 
what the risks are and the factors that need to be taken into 


account. 


Mosquito Control 

Lincoln was in the East Middlesex Mosquito 
Control Project in the 1950s when everyone thought the 
magic of DDT and other pesticides was going to mean the 
end of world plagues of malaria and every other mos- 
quito-bome illness. Lincoln got out of the Mosquito Con- 
trol in the early 60s as we learned that spraying mosqui- 
toes (as it was done then) was creating resistant popu- 
lations and doing widespread harm as well. 

Lincoln went back into the Project in the early 80s 
in order to share in the new approaches -- the pinpointing 
of mosquito populations that could become carriers of 
EEE -- the understanding of which swampy areas might 
cause problems -- the early warning systems of the state 
and the Mosquito Control based on trapping mosquitoes 
at many sites -- and maintaining selected swamp drainage 
systems. In 1990 we made use in a few sites of the new Bt 
(Bacillus thuringiensis israeliensis) that reduces mosquito 


larvae without creating resistant mosquitoes, but in general 
Lincoln does not spray against mosquitoes. 

(Another bonus from our Mosquito Control 
membership: some checks have been run looking for 
deer ticks that carry Lyme disease in infested areas. As 
yet no deer ticks in Lincoln. However. given our popu- 
lations of deer and white-footed mice, we keep looking.) 


Trapping mosquitoes 

Under the state Department of Public Health. the 
Infectious Diseases Laboratory Division maintains an EEE 
surveillance program. It traps mosquitoes regularly in 
some 21 sites, more in the southeast. but ranging as far 
west as Littleton and Westborough and as far north as 
Wenham and Groveland. (This year the state is doing 
supplemental checks in several places, including Hanscom 
Air Base.) 

The 20 towns of the East Middlesex Mosquito 
Control Project are located in a broad band from Cam- 
bridge and Brookline, west to Framingham and Sudbury, 
north to Burlington and North Reading. Fifty-one 
trapping sites are scattered strategically through the 
Project area. three of them in Lincoln. 

Except when the state wants to run a special virus 
check on the catch. the Mosquito Control traps are 
basically for checking mosquito populations. 

A big year for Culiseta melanura signals a 
possible spill-over for the diseases it can carry. In some 
years, when there was much virus in birds, and rainfall 
and groundwater levels favored all kinds of mosquitoes. 
three other species were also found carrying the EEE 
virus. and these are our well-known human biters: Aedes 
vexans, Aedes canadensis (the chief culprit in carrying 
dog heartworm), and Coquillettidia perturbans. 

In general, for humans to be at risk, there have to 
be many infected birds. and many bird-biting mosquitoes. 
The risks are highest from late July until after the first 
hard frost. The majority of cases -- but not all -- have 
been in the southeastern part of the state. Lincoln's only 
confirmed case occurred in July 1956. 


Horses too 

Despite the name Eastern equine encephalitis, EEE 
is basically a bird disease. It spills over into horses. who 
also in other regions can get St. Louis EE. western EE, and 
(south of the border) Venezuelan EE. The most dam- 
aging of these is the eastern form, some of the others 
being more like a bad cold or flu. The state recommends 
that horses have a combined tetanus and EE shot every 
Apnil. late enough so the six months of best EE protection 
will see them through September. 

Since EEE is so rare in people. a human vaccine 
is not generally available -- as we know, vaccines carry 
their risks too. 

Standing out in their pastures, horses do get bitten. 
However, we are assured that the horse is a "dead end" 
when it comes to passing the disease to anyone else. 
whether horse or human. So is the human being for that 


matter -- EEE is not passed from human to human, 
because even if they were bitten in the right order. the 
level of virus in the blood is so low that no infection is 
carried from one person to another. 


The people in charge 

David Henley has been superintendent of the East 
Middlesex Mosquito Control Project since 1982. | The 
Project comes under the state's Reclamation and Mosquito 
Control Board. and works closely with Public Health's 
Infectious Diseases Laboratory. Each of the 20 towns has 
a member on its Board of Commissioners. For many 
years Frank Emmons was Lincoln's representative. Now 
Dr. Frederick Mansfield of our Board of Health represents 
Lincoln on the Commission. R) 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor 


Exclusive Affiliate 


YS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


LINCOLN Water views are breathtaking from 
pristine Contemp! On Todd Pond Rd. $885,000 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


While You Were Away... Gs 
(call your Lincoln-based Group/West broker 


LINCOLN Recently renovated Ranch: new paint, 
hardwood floors, etc! On Lexington Rd. $265,000 


www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 


Betty Kimnach 
Avrial Young 
Muriel Schildbach 


The Professional Choice 


Group) west 
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LINCOLN 1920’s charm cannot be reproduced 
today! On Lincoln Road. Asking price $550,000 


LINCOLN Enjoy nature from the patio of this 
2 br, 2 bath condo! At Farrar Pond. $240,000 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Christopher Morely, Business Manager 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


— or 


. - - We Had Our Summer Sales Success! 


TODAY to be a part of our Fall sales success!) 


LINCOLN Updated, sunny 3 br Cape in move- 
in condition! Cambridge Tpke. Asking $259,900 


LINCOLN Skylit Contemp sparkles in middle of 
pretty, priv 2.4 acres! On Lexington Rd $475,000 


LINCOLN 3 br townhouse has unique contemp 
flair, screened porch. At Farrar Pond. $295,000 


ee 


te 7A gl ae Ce a ee 
LINCOLN Opportunity! One-level condo living; 
walk to stores, train! On Greenridge Ln. $225,000 


hang JE www.realtorads.com 
SOTHEBY'S www.luxury-realestate.com 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, 
west 
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Roger and Sheila Drive Cross-Country 


EXGERPTSSEROM “Ay f RAVE Ue) Oo URNZCE 
by Sheila “Williams 


Saturday June 7 - Sunday June 8, 1997 

We left Lincoln at 7:30 a.M., got into our self-dubbed 
time machine, drove like crazy, and arrived near 
Galena, Illinois around 3:00 a.m. We changed a time 
zone along the way without realizing and so it was 
actually one hour earlier. Spent Sunday morning in 
The House On The Rock, the number one tourist 
attraction in Wisconsin. A testimony to one mans 
dream, to build a house from nothing, backpacking 
the materials to the top of a huge outcropping in an 
area where Frank Lloyd Wright reigned supreme. His 
interest in grand homemade nickelodeons and col- 
lecting other people’s collections of stuff made it an 
overwhelming experience. Sent postcards to friends 
reminding them to remember their dreams. We were 
in the process of living one of ours. 


Monday, June 9 

We drove across Iowa forever. The farmhouses are sur- 
rounded by tree windbreaks like islands in the seas of 
corn. The fields have green peeking out in rows. 


Iowa smells like cows. We camped on Spirit Lake dur- 
ing the Mayfly rut. Mayflies buzzing in vortexes over 
the water all night sounded like UFO’s landing. 


Tuesday, June 10 
Saw our first buffalo herd at Blue Mounds State Park, 


Minnesota. Couldn't get very close. 


copyright 1997 Sheila Williams 
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Went to Pipestone National Monument, the sacred 
quarry for the stone from which the Sioux carve peace 
pipe bowls. Only twenty people have working permits 
to quarry the stone. It feels like wax. As we drove into. 
South Dakota a billboard greeted us. “You are in South 
Dakota now. We eat meat. We wear furs. We kill 
animals.” Camped on the shores of the Missouri River, 


Wednesday, June 11 

Awoke to pink clouds, a rainbow spanning shore to 
shore, and rain. Did the laundry in Pierre (pro- 
nounced Peer). The laundromat owner was in 
“Dances With Wolves”. 
“Dances With Wolves”. They get together every year 


The whole town was in 


in costume to reminisce. The buffalo ranch where 
most of the film was shot was inaccessible. In the rain, 
the muddy road surface turns into what the locals call 
“gumbo”, a cement-like substance that builds up on 
tires, shoes, etc. Went to Wall Drug. Not enough jack- 
alope cards. The rain dried up so we went to the 
Badlands. Interesting cloud formations, then an elec 
trical storm moved in. Very dramatic. 


Drove to the Black Hills. Starting to see a lot of ant 
mals now. Buffalo, pronghorn, wild turkey, pheasant 
(the state bird), meadowlark, prairie dogs. Long and 
winding road with one-way tunnels carved into the 
rocks. Last one had the perfect view of Mt. Rushmore. 


Wyoming to Devils 


Went to see the faces close up. The area is under con- 
struction to build a three tiered parking garage to 
accommodate the biggest gift shop of any of the 
National Parks. Once you've seen the faces, what else 


is there to do? Camped at Horsethief Lake. 


Thursday, June 12 
Went spelunking for the first time. Jewel Cave 
_ National Monument offers three different styles of 


spelunking. #1. The historic tour in costume at the 
cave mouth with candle lanterns. #2. Real spelunking. 
There are two concrete pillars in the parking lot 
standing about 8” apart. If you are over 16 years of age 
and can sqeeze through the pillars you can go down 
with guides and ropes for three hours. (No one we saw 
could or would go). #3 Take an elevator down 379 


_ feet and climb around for an hour and twenty min- 


utes. We did that. Drove around the wildlife loop 


road in the adjoining parks. Saw lots of buffalo close 
_up and personal. Custer State Park has one of the 


largest publicly owned buffalo herds in the world. We 


drove through the middle of the herd twice. Saw 
mountain goats and two female elk at dusk. 


| Friday, June 13 
_ Went to Deadwood to see the graves of Calamity Jane 
| and Wild Bill Hickock. In a town called Lead, we saw 


one of the largest pit gold mines in operation. Went 
north on the Spearfish Canyon road. Beautiful. 
Needed to cash travellers checks in a bank. The tellers 
bake cookies for their customers every Friday. So far 
on this trip the traffic has been so quiet that I asked 
the tellers when the 
tourist season start- 
ed. They said it was 
peak season now— 
oops. Went into 
National 


Found 


out where all the 


Tower 
Monument. 


tourists were hiding. 
smells 


Wyoming 
like sage. 


‘Took the highway west over the Bighorn Mountains. 
The up side was marked with geological time levels. 
Lush green with wildflowers. On top was still five feet 
of snow, with weather coming in. Our tent doesn’t do 
snow. The down side was dry with exposed rock lay- 
ers and scenic switchbacks. Heavy rain came in. 
Found a cheap hotel run by a couple from 
Pennsylvania. Sat around mimicking Minnesota 
accents and eating Chinese food. 


Saturday, June 14 

Found the best tasting water so far in Cody, 
Wyoming. Filled water jugs and headed west. Drove 
through a mountain to find the Buffalo Bill Dam and 
Reservoir, source of the wonderful water. According 
to Teddy Roosevelt, the best 55 miles of scenic high- 
way is Route 14A between Cody and Yellowstone 
National Park. Several different kinds of mountainous 
areas and rock formations. Poor Yellowstone was a dis- 
aster area. Spring flooding and much fire damage still 
evident. Way too many tourists. Saw buffalo, mule 
deer, pelicans and herons. Headed south through the 
Grand Tetons. Incredible views. Driving into Jackson 
Hole we saw an interesting building on a bluff over- 
lookng the National Elk Preserve. The National 
Museum of Wildlife Art. Not only a great collection, 
but also a retrospective of Robert Bateman’s paintings. 
My hero. His most recent work was a 6’x 8’ painting 
of a bull buffalo. Very dramatic. Decided Jackson 
Hole was too touristy to stay, so drove like crazy to the 
Utah border. Went through several layers of moun- 
tains and foothills with dramatic and fast moving 
clouds. Got caught in a hailstorm. Saw cattle being 
washed away in a swollen river. Too tired to sleep. 


Sunday, June 15 

Had Dim Sum in Salt Lake City. No Buddha in the 
restaurant. Decided to drive straight through to 
California. Lots of black-necked stilts on the shores of 
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j CODMAN COMMUNITY EARMS * 
Farmside Feast Sept.19 6:45 pm 


Dinner Tickets at Lincoln Travel & 38 Pharmacy 


HARVEST FAIR 


TIMELESS TRADITIONS 
¢#m September 20, 1997 c#&~ 


Raindate September 21. 
Gates open 10 am-5pm 


Admission: Adults $5.00 
CCF Members Free, Children 4-12 yrs $3.00 
(7 


TUNES 

FOLK: Atwater/Donnelly 
Loraine & Bennet Hammond 
BLUEGRASS: Stringtown 

The Reiner Family Band i= ae 
TALES eg hes 
Butterfly Woman: Native American Stories 
Stephen Baird: Puppeteer & Songster 


TRADES 
Basketry, Blacksmithing, Classic Furniture Making, Dulcimer 


Making, Green Woodworking, Native American Crafts, Primitive 
Toolmaking, Quilting, Spoon Carving, Weaving, Windsor Chair 
Making, Woodturning, Wool Spinning 


HARVEST COMPETITION 
CHILDREN’S GAMES 
TRACTOR HAYRIDES & the DRUMLIN MULE WAGON 
CHILDREN’S PET SHOW, POULTRY SHOWOFFS 
LUNCH featuring CCF BEEF HAMBURGERS, PORK BAR-B- 
Q, SAUSAGE & PEPPERS 
FLEA MARKET 


under the barn 


EE 


y) Massachusetts Audubon Society 


DRUMLIN FARM HARVEST DAYS 
Saturday, October 11 Sunday, October 12 Monday, October 13 
10:00am - 4:00pm 


Music provided by JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT; Howie Tamower's BOSTON CITY LIGHTS; 
Balladeer, ROGER ROSEN 
Puppeteer and Storyteller John Tierney and His Friend Burt the Raccoon will join us this year. 
Dale Perkins with Ginger and Gypsy, the magical Belgian horses from Minnesota 
Sheep dog herding demonstrations 
Farm, Agricultural and Craft Demonstrations 
Children's Activities and Animal Interviews 
Food, Hayrides and Farm Produce 


A WONDERFUL FAMILY DAY OF FUN 


Adults: $7/Member $10/Non-member 
Children (ages 3-12) $S/Member ‘$ 6/Non-member 
Seniors (65yrs & over) $5/Member $ 6/Non-member 
Children under 3 Free 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
opens again 


SEPTEMBER 17th!! 


monday - friday 10 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. 


saturday 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. 
Please stop in to see our selection of gifts and goodies! 


New arrivals every day! 
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the Great Salt Lake. People make graffitti messages in 
the sand along the road with rocks. 


wee? F,* ee Oe} 

we & 4 « a & * tes, Bos athe < oe * 
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Hard to read going 80 Mpu. Nevada is pretty but all 
the same; dry mountains and vistas, sagebrush, tum- 
bleweed, some ranches and truck stops. Everyone is 
driving straight through like us. Rolled into Reno at 
7:00 p.m. The casinos are full of pathetic looking peo- 
ple. They must have thought the same of us. Lost five 
quarters in the slots and left. Everyone looked poor, 
deadbeat, bleached, 


smoked. 


desperate, spandexed and 


Monday, June 16 

California. Got to San Fransisco around lunchtime 
and had Hot and Sour soup in Chinatown. Totally 
different from Boston’s Chinatown. No red-light dis- 
trict, more like a neighborhood. Tea shops, paint- 
brush shops, pearl shops and herb shops. So much to 
see. Headed over the Golden Gate to Route 1 North. 
Didn't see much of the bridge. 


Took the “Panoramic Highway’, a funny name for a 
winding road through heavily wooded foothills. The 
locals tailgate. Had to pull over all the time to get out 
of their way. Eucalyptus groves smell wonderful. Keep 
meeting cranky people. Camped out in a very expen- 
sive private campground zot on the beach. 


Tuesday, June 17 

Awoke to a very loud quail on our picnic table. Left 
early to try to beat rush hour traffic through San 
Fransisco. California smells like eucalyptus, dill, curry 
and cedar. Drove through the valley, bought lots of 
fruit and went to Yosemite. Hard driving through the 
mountains, lots of switchbacks. Can't imagine it in a 
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motorhome. Good views of Half-Dome and the Falls, 
but very crowded. Too many people in California. On 
to Sequoia. More hard driving and very hot. Hard on 
the car and the nerves. We landed a great campsite 
next to a Giant Sequoia in Kings Canyon. Bear alerts: 
everywhere. We ate watermelon for dinner and 


cleaned up Very Carefully. 


Wednesday, June 18 

Walked around the Giant Sequoias all morning. An 
interesting smell like a mix of pine and cedar with a 
little je ne sai quot. Saw Stellar jays and lizards, 
Driving out of the mountains a little hairy. Steep with 
no guardrails. Many orchards in the valley. Oranges, 
plums, peaches, nectarines, kiwi, pecans, walnuts, 
olives macadamia nuts—on and on. Bought huge 
Valencia oranges at a help-yourself stand for 15 cents 
each. Everything dusty. 

billboard, Preserve—Industry. 
. Huge windfarms in the foothills. Drove 
slowly through the Mojave Desert so we could use the 
air conditioning. 105 degrees. Crossed the river inte) 
Arizona and the mountain shapes finally started tc 
change. 


“> 


Decided it was too hot to camp. No tents anyway, jusi 


Saw a “Nature 


Welcome” 


big rigs and motorhomes. King-sized bed in a Bet 
Western with a shower! 


| 
Thursday, June 19 
Drove straight to the Grand Canyon. Instantaneously 
surrounded by busloads of tourists shoving cameras in 
our hands. “Take my picture!” It was crowded at the 
best views. Not a view really but a sensation. Big 
Drove northeast into Hopi and Navajo country. Colo: 
combinations on the rocks that don’t seem possible 


tery. Saw western orioles, 


follow their previous uses of 


gourds. Where they had 


chameleons, pinion jays, 


Net enceeinneten  genenes a Ss 
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Monument Valley is like a negative Grand Canyon. 


Friday, June 20 
Drove on back roads to Hovenweep National 
Monument. Anasazi towers built in a small canyon. 


Too hot to hike too much.Followed a small river. 
Drove up into the mountains to Mesa Verde. Large 
canyon with many “houses” built into the sides of the 
cliff. Good museum. Develop- 


ment of their pottery shapes 


cut the gourds to make 
vessels, the shapes were 
mimicked in their pot- 


mountain bluebirds, a sparrowhawk, 
cactus in bloom, yucca in bloom. Yucca was used for 


everything by the Anasazi. Wound up in Durango for 
the night. Didn't realize that it was a major tourist 
town. Safe and fun and all the guys have beards. 


Saturday, June 21 


Happy Summer. Saw a billboard, “Nature Preserve 
and Public Shooting Ground”. Tried to find the low- 
est road over the Colorado Rockies. Went over the 


Wolf Creek Pass at 25 mpH for 44 miles. Very pretty. 


“Went past Blanca Peak at 14,345’ and Great Sand 


Dunes in the distance. Down from the mountains 


jinto really flat terrain and mixed farmland. Potato, 


corn. wheat, beef. Became obsessed with the idea of 
obtaining yucca for experimentation purposes. It’s 
everywhere, but on the other side of the fence! 

Into Kansas, yucca is everywhere. Cattle eat 
around it. Roger likes the flatness, he finds it t 
calming. Good thing he’s driving, it makes 
me sleepy. I knit. 


Sunday, June 22 
Billboard in Kansas over feed lots. “Eat Beef - Stay 
Slim”. “Abortion Kills A Beating Heart”. Only closet 
vegetarians in this state. Finally bagged my yucca 
plant with seed pods atta ched. Muffler getting really 
loud. Pulled over to put can over the hole in the pipe. 


Finished my sock. 


Monday, June 23 

Found a Midas in Kansas City. Had to replace the 
whole system. Drove across Missouri and Illinois 
(yawn). Went to New Harmony, Indiana to see the 
Rappite settlement and the large labyrinth they made 
out of hedge to use as a meditation device. Little 
house in the middle to contemplate one’s destiny. 


Stayed in Huntingburg where “A League of Their 
Own’ was filmed. Saw the ballpark. 


Thursday, June 26 

Went to Serpent Mound in the rain. Decided to drive 
home by way of West Virginia and Maryland so we 
could add two more states to our collection. Nineteen 
states in three weeks exactly. 9300 miles, 45 rolls of 
film. Anyone want to see our pictures? 
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TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


ANTARCTIC PENINSULAR 


DEPARTS JANUARY_ 9, _ 1999 


DISCOVER ANTARCTICA WITH SIMON PERKINS, MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY’S STAFF ORNITHOLOGIST 


EXPLORE THE VAST REACHES OF THE “WHITE CONTINENT”, ABOARD ORIENT CRUISE 
LINES ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY, 22,080 TON MARCO POLO. BUILT FOR ARCTIC 
CRUISING, HER ICE STRENGTHENED HULL, HUGE FIN STABILIZERS, AND RAPID 
CRUISING SPEED ASSURE A SMOOTHER TRIP THAN SMALLER SHIPS. 


WITH SIMON, YOU WILL EXPLORE THE ABUNDANT WILDLIFE AND THE MOST 
SPECTACULAR SCENERY ON EARTH. OUR PORTS OF CALL INCLUDE, DECEPTION 
ISLAND, HALF MOON ISLAND, LAMAIRE CHANNEL & HOVGAARD ISLAND, NEUMAYER 
CHANNEL & PORT LOCKROY, PARADISE HARBOR AND USHUAIA, ARGENTINA. 


THIS EXCITING PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
++ROUND TRIP ECONOMY AIR FROM BOSTON 
+8-NIGHT LUXURY CRUISE 
++OVERNIGHT STAY AT MIAMI AIRPORT EN ROUTE 
SIGHTSEEING TOUR IN USHUAIA 
+COMPLIMENTARY RED PARKA 
LECTURES BY RENOWNED ANTARCTIC EXPERTS 
+PORT CHARGES, INSURANCE, TRANSFERS & PORTERAGE 


COST FROM $6105.00 P/P,D/O -A $500.00 P/P DEPOSIT IS DUE UPON BOOKING 


Antarctic Peninsular Reservation Form 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street: Bus. Phone: 
City: State: Zip Code: 
Share Room: Yes O No Q) Age Group: 20-30 40-50 O 60+ O 


Smoking: Yes Q) No Passport # Exp. Date 
Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the travel 
services, accommodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature: Date: 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoin, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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THE LIBRARY BOOKIE 


One Less Card in the Wallet Deck 


by Jeanne Bracken 


The Summer of ’97 has been an 
interesting one for the Minuteman Library 
Network (MLN). Although the end result has 
been positive, with four nearby city libraries 
formerly in the Metro Boston Library Network 

-(MBLN) added to the MLN roster, the logistics 
have been a little tricky. And as with any 
change, there are those who disapprove. For 
those reaching the level of High Dudgeon 
(whatever that is) over the Great Library Card 
Issue, a soothing explanation is in order. 

A couple of years ago, the directors and 
boards of four libraries (we’re calling “em the B- 
4’s) then within the MetroBoston network 

| decided that the suburban MLN would meet the 
| needs of their patrons better than the urban 
|/MBLN. The transition has gone smoothly, all 

| things considered. Those who have been in 
Minuteman all along have probably noticed 
minimal effect, mostly that the holdings of 
Lexington, Newton, Cambridge, and Brookline 
libraries (with their branches) are now listed. 

That is the good news for all of us. 
Some folks from towns that stayed in the 
_MetroBoston region, however, have looked upon 
that as bad news. Their displeasure at not being 
able to use their MBLN cards at Lexington/ 
Newton/Cambridge/Brookline resulted in a minor 
flap and an editorial in the Boston Globe. 

The Globe editors unfairly blamed the 
MLN executive board for the change, in effect 
accusing them of luring the B-4’s away and 
suggesting that the result has been a decrease in 
interlibrary cooperation for the remainng MBLN 
patrons. The editors called for broader 
interlibrary cooperation. 

This, frankly, is a bum rap for 
Massachusetts, a state with nearly universal 
‘reciprocal borrowing among public libraries. 
Unlike many other states, residents of the 
Commonwealth are entitled to cards from any 
state-certified city or town library, regardless of 
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network affiliation. The state even funds a 
transportation system so that books borrowed in, 
say, Boston, can be returned to Lincoln (a few 
days before they are due, to avoid fines). 

The only “catch”, and it seems a minor 
one to me, is that patrons must register with each 
library or network (a quick process) and 
traditionally had to use a separate card for each. 
This, apparently, is the rub for the remaining 
Boston patrons eager to use, for example, the 
Brookline library—and for the Boston Globe 
editors. 

Another card to carry, they moan. Well, 
yes, it would mean another card. Personally, I 
would hardly notice another card in my wallet. 
By actual count, I already haul around a driver’s 
license, a military ID, an association membership 
card, 3 auto club cards, a gas card, a phone card, 
3 resort membership cards, 2 social security 
cards (one my underage daughter’s), a savings 
account card, an AARP card, a supermarket ID, 
a bank credit card, a discount store membership 
card, 5 library cards (6 if you count the 
photocopy card from Widener Library) and 14 
medical and hospital cards. What’s one more? 

But hey! The MLN is a service 
organization that tries to respond to the public. 
As of the August meeting of the executive board, 
a one-library-card-fits-all policy is closer to 
reality. Patrons living within the MetroBoston 
network can use their home library cards to 
borrow materials from MLN, and it is rumored 
that other networks will reciprocate. Like using a 
BankBoston ATM card at a NYCE automatic 
teller, you will be registered in two places but 
have one less piece of plastic to carry. 

Now that the libraries have taken 
cooperation one step further, I expect that the 
commercial segment will follow. Any day now, 
in fact, I am going to present my Lechmere card 
at Jordan Marsh, and see what happens. 
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‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. - 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames | 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 

experience. 

Come in and visit us. We have the | & 
perfect frame for your artwork. : 


5 


dre 
KG 


Sa 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
‘ Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 mei 
CR | ee eee 


Se SS 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


nt | 
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breaks my leg.” 


during the formative years of our nation. 


The Religious Right - An Old Threat 


“It does me no injury for my neighbor to say there 


are twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks my pocket nor 


Thomas Jefferson 


by Crawley Cooper 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ...” That simple statement, from the first amend- 


ment to the constitution passed in 1791 did not come 


easily, and without fervent and considerable discussions 
Religious 
freedom. We understand the meaning of that term. We 
even take the concept for granted. It has not always been 
so, even around here in New England. 

Let me hang a couple of other quotations on you; 


but I caution you to consider the sources carefully. 
Napoleon said: “A state must have a religion and that 


religion should be under the control of the government.” 
Or, how about this 1685 edict from Louis XIV: “We 
forbide our Protestant subjects to meet for the exercise 
of their religion in any public place or any private home, 
under any pretext whatever.” 

Generally, mankind has linked governmental 


authority with its prevailing institutionalized religious 
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doctrines. Today, Shiite Muslims are closely linked to the 
Iranian government. Sunni Muslims control Saudi 
Arabia. Jewish faith dominates Israel. The Roman 
Catholic church is closely allied with several countries. 
The concept of connecting church doctrine with govern- 
mental decree has been quite normal throughout most of 
recorded history. 

The American Revolution provided colonists their 
first opportunity to sever the tie between religion and 
government. Past European practices of religious 
persecution provided their motivation. Eventually, 
communism took another tactic. The Chinese and 
Soviets nearly outlawed religion entirely and they were 
somewhat successful in combining their political culture 
into a kind of religious monopoly. 

During and prior to our revolution, a Quaker on 
going across the colonial border entering Virginia a third 
time was liable to the punishment of death! A Roman 
Catholic clergyman dared not to go even once within the 
colony of Virginia to exercise even an act of charity! 
Under Virginia law in 1776, Anglicanism was the official 
religion, and every citizen, no matter what his religious 
belief, had to contribute to the support of the parish 
church in his county. Theoretically, each citizen was also 
liable to prosecution for dissenting beliefs. Virginia had 
tyrannical spiritual laws; capital punishment for heresy 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 

Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


Pp 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN - Spacious 10-room Contempo 


| 


LINCOLN - Traditional 8-year-old Farmho’ 
with contemporized 90’s style interior. Fi 
bedrooms, four baths, custom kitchen opening 
family room w/vaulted ceilings and wet | 
Porch, hot tub, skylit bonus room. .$869,0 


RS 


with flexible spaces plus large solarium 0° 
looking acre plus on quiet street. Valley P’ 
membership. included...........+..-1:aeen $499.0 


Lag fe) ER) Ge en oo Re RCo fee eet ee oy pe ek SEE Hg Va tar | 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


ICOLN - Wonderful 3-bedroom, multi-level LINCOLN - Unique opportunity! Charming 
ye in great family neighborhood. Newly Country Contemporary on lovely 1.9 private acres 
\odeled kitchen, lovely living and dining room. with magnificent screen porch. Newly built 3- 
ny, PevelmOMeEnIUs ACIC:...:............ $365,000 story car barn plus extra outbuildings.... $439,000 
| 
| 


\ 


LINCOLN - Elegant, spacious five-bedroom 
Colonial, newly renovated with superb quality and 


NCOLN - Long driveway provides privacy for 
s cozy farmhouse with traditional rooms and 


temporary amenities. Stylish, granite kitchen attention to detail. Separate master suite, space 
i master wing added in ’88. Pond views, trails for au pair, 4-car garage, set on a circular drive, 
arby complete the bucolic setting....... $595,000 protected by conservation land.......... $1,245,000 
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Classic Painting & Contracting: 


Your Painting & Building General Contractor 


It’s Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


<= Additions 
ct Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters 
c= Interior/Exterior Painting 
te Replacement Windows & Doors 
i Roofing 
c= New Gutters 
< Sun Decks 
t= Screen Porches 
c= Plastering 
cw Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 
ce Pressure Washing 
ce Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area’s Finest & Most Dependable 
Please Call 


Lincoln, MA Acton, Ms 


Supervisor Lic # 68841 6] Vp >» Q- S 71 7 Contractor Reg # 12183 
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_ religious organizations. 
_ Madison and Thomas Paine all worked to ensure that no 


count in the electoral college tabulation. 


against the doctrines of the Church of England and 
imprisonment for denial of the Trinity or the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. During the 1700’s in Virginia, 
Unitarians that taught their children to disbelieve in the 
Trinity could have those children taken from them by the 
government to be raised by “true” believers. In 1778, 
the Virginia House declared the principle that “public 
assemblies of societies for divine worship ought to be 
regulated.” Thomas Jefferson and his protege, James 
Madison, wanted to abolish such governmental authority 
totally, and sever all connection between the state and the 


| church. 


As late as 1800 in New England, ministers of the 


_ Congregational Church, to which Mr. John Adams 
_ belonged, were permitted by law to exact from the 
members of all other religious societies within their 
| congregational limits a contribution or church tax. These 
_ Congregational ministers had it within their power to 
seize the milk cows, working oxen, horses and other 
_ property of a Baptist, a Mennonite, a Presbyterian, a 
_ Quaker, an Episcopalian, a Roman Catholic, a Lutheran, 


a Calvinist, a Methodist, etc., to pay the church Congre- 


_ gational Church dues. 


Fortunately, some of our founding fathers recog- 
nized the evil of granting governmental powers to 
Men like Jefferson, Franklin, 


one could be persecuted or unfairly treated for their 
convictions or the lack of same. Others however, includ- 
ing Washington, John Adams and Alexander Hamilton 
did not share in the desire for separating the church from 


_ the state. This was one of the differences in philosophy 


that eventually led to the development of the two oppos- 
ing political parties. Federalists under Washington, 


_ Adams and Hamilton favored a government tailored after 
_England’s monarchy with its official Church. 
_ Republicans founded by Jefferson and Madison insisted 


The 


that religion and its leaders should be disconnected from 


government. 


In 1797, Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 


_ Declaration of Independence, became the Vice President 


under John Adams since he had the second highest vote 
Adams had 
previously served as Washington’s Vice President. 
Although John Adams and Jefferson had been good 
friends while serving our country together in France 
following the revolutionary war, their philosophies of 
government were not entirely compatible. Adams wrote 


to a friend that he favored the British model with an 


hereditary legislature and an executive elected for long 
term, or even life. He wanted the office of the presiden- 


cy to be more like a monarch. And President Adams and 


his strong minded wife, Abigail, favored strong institu- 
tional ties of specific Christian teachings to our form of 
government. Unlike his cousin, Samuel Adams, John had 
a high regard for many British institutions. After all, his 
initial claim to fame as a Boston lawyer was to represent 
and defend the British soldiers that took part in the 
Boston massacre. 

Previously, in 1779, Governor Jefferson put forth a 
proposal for the Virginia Declaration of Rights affirming 
the principle of religious freedom. Jefferson’s proposed 
bill in Virginia failed to pass the legislature until 1786. It 
read in part: “We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do 
enact that no man shall be compelled to frequent or 
support any religious worship, place or ministry whatsoev- 
er, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested or bur- 
dened in his body or goods, or shall suffer otherwise on 
account of his religious opinions or beliefs; but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by argument to main- 
tain, their opinions in matters of religion, and the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil 
capacities.” It took a legislative battle in Virginia seven 
years to adopt Jefferson’s liberal proposal with crucial 
help from James Madison. Jefferson considered this 
accomplishment second only to his authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence and the severest contest of 
his political life. 

Now, over two hundred years later, the pendulum 
is starting to show signs of swinging back. The Christian 
religious right is showing its muscle again. A concerted 
media campaign is being waged by certain contemporary 
religious leaders against minority religions and especially 
against those who do not profess a belief in a Christian 
God. They have an urge to restrict, or even punish, so- 
called non-believers from participation in some aspects of 
our society through legitimate governmental action. This 
is the old model for the combined roles of church and 
state, the conservative approach, still in fashion over 
much of the planet. 

Jefferson believed that limitless progress was 
possible. He wrote: “There must be freedom of religion 
to be free at all. The state should neither support nor 
oppose any religion.” Jefferson was influenced by 
Newton’s Principia, which held that the universe was a 
great clock invented, made, and set in motion by the 
Deity. Like Newton, he did not believe in miracles. 
From Locke, Jefferson had adopted the theory that 
legitimate authority of government was derived from the 
consent of the governed, which had first been granted 
while mankind had still been in a “state of nature” when 
all human beings were by right free and equal. Locke 
underpinned all of Jefferson’s moral and political thought. 

When John Adanss signed the Sedition Act of 1798, 
which forbade criticism of actions of the office of the 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


r 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools -: 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 
Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
OpivVieis ss at gee ee 
M-F 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 


Home center, we can help sav 7:20-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston | 
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President by the press, Vice President Jefferson was 
appalled. He called it the beginning of the “reign of 
witches,” and began to work to create a new political 
party, the Republican party, that sought to give power to 
the common man, not just the wealthy merchants and 
large property owners such as Washington, Hamilton and 
John Adams, “the establishment.” 

The Philadelphia Aurora, the principal newspaper 
that Adams and Washington wanted to silence — a paper 
that was instrumental in driving Washington from seeking 
a third term — was published by Benjamin Franklin’s 
grandson, Ben Bache. William Duane, the Aurora’s 
editor is said to have called President Adams “a short, 
fat man who puffed at “seegars” and believed in monar- 
chy.” Years later, Adams wrote his friend Benjamin 
Rush that “Benjamin Franklin had conceived an irrecon- 
cilable hatred to me and that he propagated (sic), and 
would continue to propagate prejudices, if nothing worse, 
against me in America from one end of it to the other. 
Look into the Aurora for twenty years and see if my 
expectations have not been verified.” 

Jefferson, with help from Madison and Monroe his 
two proteges, began to campaign against the ruling 
Federalists’ philosophy and speak out and compliment 
the Auroras Republican view. Their Republican philoso- 
phy of a free press and religious freedom has been a 
cornerstone of our government since that embattled and 
bitter election campaign of 1800, when Jefferson defeated 
Adams and changed the image of the presidency. There 
were deeply divided views with exaggerations expressed 
on both sides. 

Here are some examples: Yale University Presi- 
dent, Timothy Dwight, a Congregationalist, gave a fiery 


‘sermon in 1798 which was widely reprinted. It included 


these passages: “Can curious and reflecting men look 
about them and doubt that, if Jefferson is elected, and 
the Jacobins get into authority, that those morals that 
protect our lives from the knife of the assassin, which 


_ guard the chastity of our wives and daughters from 
_ seduction and violence, defend our property from plunder 


and devastation and shield our religion from contempt 
profanation, will not be trampled upon? For what end ... 
that our churches may become temples of reason ... the 
Bible cast into a bonfire ... that we may see our wives and 
daughters the victims of legal prostitution? Shall our 
sons become the sons of Voltaire and the dragoons of 
Murat?” 

From the Aurora: “It may be asked what Mr. 
Adams and other New Englandmen in the general 
government have to do ... The ready answer is, let them 
do as Mr. Jefferson did, in 1776, immediately on the 
commencement of the American revolution. Virginia had 
then an established church that had such exclusive rights. 
Mr. Jefferson, (though of that established church) 


introduced and carried a bill in the legislature by which 
all religious societies were made equal to and indepen- 
dent of each other. The Congregational Church is spread 
over all five New England states. President Adams has 
not come forward and exerted his abilities and influences 
to do away from so unwarrantable a law as required 
tythes to the Congregational church.” 

Our founding fathers wrestled with the issue and 
meaning of religious freedom without resorting to 
bloodshed even though the election of 1800 was very 
bitter with emotions on both sides nearly enflamed to the 
point of open rebellion. It is a credit to both major 
protagonists, Adams and Jefferson, that they remained 
civil to each other throughout the heated debates. In 
fact, through their voluminous correspondence as elder 
statesmen, they had an enduring friendship. It is ironic 
and spiritually meaningful that they both enjoy the 
appreciation of their countrymen, and that they both 
passed away precisely on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 
1826. 

A primary lesson of histcry has been repeated 
often. Awful violence results whenever one religious 
group with power tries to force its beliefs against the will 
of another group. It is ironic that all great religions of 
the world share similar concepts of mioral behavior. Yet, 
religious repression can ignite emotions to the point of 
no return. Tolerance and respect for diverse religious 
practices is essential for an environment where we all 
have the opportunity for the pursuit of happiness. We 
must begin to understand just because we may have 
different thoughts, it does not necessarily follow that we 
should be enemies. An interesting community is rich in 
diversity and probably more creative, providing its 
members share respect for religious tolerance. 

To me it’s amazing that the party of Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe, the Republicans, which held 
individual freedom in such high esteem, failed to recog- 
nize the right of women to vote and to participate fully in 
their government. Apparently, they were blind on that 
issue. Jefferson and a few others were aware of the 
inhumanity and injustice of slavery. But as a pragmatist 
(or hypocrite), he felt that the conditions of his time were 
not yet ripe to engage fully in battle to end that institu- 
tion. He did, however, sow the seeds in the minds of 
future leaders. It was finally overcome at a terrible, 
terrible price by another generation. Like religious 
freedom, women’s suffrage was finally achieved without 
blood shed mostly due to wise leadership and ripe times. 

As a nation and as a community we must not 
regress to the pre-revolutionary era mind-set and allow 
the loud voices from the right to bully us into returning 
to conditions of intolerance for the religious beliefs of the 
minorities among us. 
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Zoning Study Committee Gets to Work 


By Kathy McHugh 

The Zoning Study Committee was appointed in the 
spring by the moderator as part of the Town Meeting’s 
action in passing over Article 7, a proposal to limit the size 
of structures on lots in relation to the size of the lot. The 
Committee members are Doug Adams, Jeff Eaton, Peter 
Pease, and Ginny Welles, with Tom DeNormandie and 
Kathy McHugh as co-chairs. We quickly assessed the need 
to address zoning and land use issues more broadly than the 
confines of Article 7. We felt the discussion of Article 7 
had lacked two important components - factual data about 
Lincoln’s land use and buildings, and the opportunity for 
dialogue about broader issues concerning Lincoln’s present 
and future land use. We aim to provide both during our 
year of study. 

During the summer months, we decided to gather 
information and inform ourselves about the issues and the 
existing information that might bear on it. We asked to 
meet with town boards and committees interested in our 
work and have met with several. We assessed the data 
available from town hall and other sources about Lincoln’s 
land and are developing technological improvements to 
help us (and others after us) to manipulate the data to 
understand better Lincoln’s land use configurations. We 
are developing an understanding of current practices 
regarding the treatment of non-conforming lots and some 
of the legal issues surrounding them. Finally, we are 
assembling an impressive array of information about towns 
comparable to Lincoln. We are learning what their 
thinking is about current land use trends as they affect 
those communities and some responses they have 
considered. 

Concurrently the League of Women Voters had 
begun work with town boards and committees to develop a 
townwide survey designed to elicit a consensus-based vision 
of the town that could help town boards and committees 
with their work. The League has graciously agreed to tack 
onto their survey some questions that we felt would help 
our committee assess town views on the specific issues of 
land use and regulation. 

We intend to use the League’s vision process as a 
springboard to bring to residents the results of our 
information-gathering phase and to open a dialogue about 
important land use and regulation issues as they are 
currently and might be in the future. We will place the 
fascinating and diverse materials we have gathered on file 
at the library later in the fall for public study and will also 
present the most salient features in a series of public fora. 
We intend to hold neighborhood meetings, focus group 
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discussions, and broader open hearings in the late fall and 


winter which we hope will engender a broad dialogue — 


among the largest possible array of residents. We hope to 
insure that current residents have a common base of 
knowledge about the history of land use efforts in Lincoln 
and to invite discussion that will help us and the town to 


determine if there are important current land use trends or — 


market forces about which the town should be concerned; if 
so, what they are; if any official response is appropriate; 
and, if so, what form(s) a response might take. 


In establishing two-acre zoning in 1955, Lincoln 


was making an official response to a large post-war housing 
development boom. The Town used that mechanism to 
attempt to influence the effect those housing and land use 
trends and market forces would have in Lincoln. Likewise 


Lincoln’s visionary use of state programs and local — 
initiative to assist in the acquisition of large tracts of open | 


land during the 1970s and early ‘80s was an official effort 


to shape the future of the town. Along with the zoning and — 


conservation decisions, Lincoln’s significant efforts to 


foster and develop affordable housing opportunities over 
the years have all been driven by a collective vision of what 


Lincoln was and should be, expressed in actions taken by — 


various Lincoln Town Meetings. We have wondered how 
effective those actions over the past 40 years were in 


accomplishing that historic vision; in other words, is the | 


Lincoln of today what those residents thought it would be 
when they acted? Have there been unintended 
consequences of those actions about which we should now 
be concerned? Will today’s residents describe a similar 
vision, and how does it relate to individual property 


considerations? How can we as a community of individuals _ 


most effectively honor a common vision as the Town 
prepares for the next century’s challenges? 


Through the assessment and _  information- 


gathering process outlined here, combined with widespread 


community dialogue, we hope to help residents develop a 


common understanding of Lincoln’s history in managing — 
land use, a consensus about what is important to Lincoln — 


residents now regarding land use and development, and a 
sense of whether there are significant challenges to those 


values about which we as a community should be > 
concerned. If, as a consequence of that process, it appears - 


there is a need and an opportunity for Lincoln to seek 
proactively to protect that vision through an official 
response, the informational groundwork will be in place to 


i 


decide if any particular response proposed will in fact — 
address individual concerns while furthering the common — 


vision. 


A school Superintendent faces many challenges, none more daunting than 
figuring out what to say at Commencement exercises, when advice is the 
last thing on the audience’s mind, and usually the only thing on the 
speaker’s mind. I think my best speech ever lasted a minute and a half. In 
my first year at L-S I thought Id try to come up with something a little 
longer, and this is what the Muse delivered to me. 


Commencement Address 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
June 6, 1997 


So here we are, on a beautiful, sunny, evening in Spring. 
You, ready to take on the world; 

And us, hoping you do it soon. 

You, starting tonight on the rest of your lives; 

And us, trying to make it through June. 


And I, stuck for something wise to say, 

From a still unfamiliar podium, 

Felt a bit nervous, and queasy all day 

So I took a bicarb of sodium, 

And came up with this speech; I’ try not to preach 
And [ll try to be quick, and I'll try not to sing: 

It’s just an L-S Thing. - 


I came to you from a distant place, not knowing of your ways: 

That je ne sais quoi, that special style, that L-S turn of phrase. 

A whole new language spoken here, a whole new way of being; 

It took a week just to find the door of this place I’m overseeing. 

Where do IJ eat? Are shoes on the feet required? Who takes care of the buses? 
And just when I start to figure things out....a little touch of pertussis. 

It’s just an L-S thing. ; 


I never knew, to tell you true, if it was blue week, or it was white. Did you? 
I never knew, to tell you true, what went on here late at night. 

What’s Four corners--a Times Square, right outside my place? 

I’d venture out, have a chat, see a familiar face, 

Then a mob would develop, a massive throng--everyone and his buddy. 
Hey, what are you all doing out here. Oh, I forgot. Directed Study. 

It’s just an L-S thing. 


Halloween. All right. This is school. This is learning. This is academe. 
There’s nothing wrong with showing up as the Jamaican Bobsled Team. 
It’s just an L-S thing. 


I’d wander out, just to get about, through wide and endless halls, 
Stepping over students, spread about: So this is suburban sprawl. 
It must be an L-S thing. : 
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My Advisees: I told them they deserved a mention. 

They’d appear in my office, once in a while. Of course, at complete attention. 
I’d treat ‘em real nice. Give ‘em advice. Read announcements twice. 

Three times. Four times. O.K. guys, only twenty minutes left. 


What do you want to talk about? Hey, I have a suggestion 
How about if you try to answer all of my questions? 


What’s a max ed card? Where’s the science courtyard? 

What’s the yellow line? What’s the basic design? 

What’s the loft? the log? the lot? 

What’s this e-mail thing? What’s Springthing. What in the world are these Plotts? 
What’s this Western Civ? Tell me what gives. And who, pray tell, are these Orators? 
Where’s Sherman Bridge? Lincoln Road? And where’s the famous glass corridor? 
Are these all L-S things? 


My advisees explained, defined, clarified; they answered every query, 
Til I began to get a clue, connect the dots, develop my own theory 

Of why this is a special place, and why it’s so unique. 

It’s because of you, and Red and Blue, and field trips thrice a week. 


It’s because of folks who teach here now, who cared about your learning, 
And cared about you each as well: your hopes, your dreams, your yearnings. 
It’s because of folks who, long ago, established a tradition 

That a school can be a joyful place, and still fulfill its mission. 

That a school need not always feel on guard, merely from the presence 

Of a thousand growing, changing, sometimes charming adolescents. 

It’s because of parents whose support we all appreciate. 

And as for parenting, my youthful friends, I say to you: Just Wait 

It’s just an L-S thing. 


But I dilate, the hour grows late, I really must conclude. 

A three part message will suffice, that I hope’s not misconstrued. 
It really is the same old thing I’ve said o’er the P.A. 

Ill say it one more time to you, on this, your final day: 


Be humble: Don’t think less of yourself; just think of yourself less. 
Be Civil: Act with class, don’t be crass, and try to be well-dressed. 
Be Thoughtful: How you consider others is life’s most vital test. 


Good luck, godspeed, we’re proud of you, we wish you every joy. 
You’re adults now, that can be tough, you’re not just girls and boys. 
And if you feel a little scared, don’t worry, we do too. 

Just keep on trying, do your best, and to yourselves be true. 


Go on out, take the world by the tail, extirpate sickness and famine; 
But before you go, make a stop tonight at the famous Jamaica Jammin’. 
Onward and upward, off you go, on your brand new set of wings 
While we stay here, and keep the flame-- 

Hey, it’s just an L-S thing. 


John M. Ritchie 
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Lincoln Codman Fair is scheduled for Friday, 
September 19 and Saturday, September 20 (rain date, 
Sunday, September 21). 

This annual Fair starts at the farm with dinner 
(pork or chicken drumsticks) on Friday evening with 
music by a bluegrass group, Granite Grass. Then on 
Saturday come back again at ten when the gates open 
to enjoy music, crafts, and food. There is something 
for all family members; a sheepdog demonstration, 
hayrides, an Art Show, Flea Market, spinning, 
quilting, puppets, music and much mote.... 

Codman Community Farms’ Harvest 
Weekend celebrates "Timeless Traditions; Tunes, 
Tales, and Trades.". Come to the Fair and get 
together with your friends. 
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by Charles P. Kindleberger 


‘ . More than a decade ago, The Lincoln Review _ 
CONCORD SPI (January-February 1986) published an essay of mine on — 
CE & GRAIN raising chickens and metaphors using eggs. Recently I | 
& The Cotton Collection have acquired more of the latter, which research into the | | 
HEART POOOs BCOURIOe | musty files reveals were overlooked earlier. Two are — 
Z D . ee I 
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89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 | Puddings, but I judge this means he went too far in 


Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons making his point and | 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW Paces ~ "Like the curate’s egg, parts of it were very good." 
Presumably parts were not good. No doubt the rector or , 
bishop ate fresh eggs at breakfast; the younger, poorer { 
curate could not afford them, though he enjoyed the good 
parts. The expression can be used by a book reviewer, | 
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for example. | 
Some Americanism failed to make the earlier cut, ‘ 
but need not be explicated; 
"He ended up with egg on his face;" and 
"The rioters were egged on by cheering specta- ' 
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tors." 


There is also the philosophical riddle as to which 
came first, the chicken or the egg. This produces what 
mathematicians call "infinite regress." Find the first egg, ( 
it was laid by a chicken. Find the first chicken, it came j, 
from an egg. iis 

While I have animals and philosophers in mind, : 
let me refresh readers of The Review about the French 
philosopher Bouridon whose mental experiment produced 

Tp) AI PTI DC ONT BS pI pI, UNS, a donkey exactly equidistant between two bales of hay. ' 
POOPIE IEE KIO The brainy animal starved to death trying to decide which lg 
5% one to eat first. Bouridon’s ass, as the notion is called, 
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Reflections on School Construction, 
K-8 School, and Policy Formation 


A Case Study in Decision-Making 


_ Mark K. McQuillan, Ed.D 
Superintendent of Schools 


_ Sometimes the most basic questions are the hardest to 
_ answer. Take, for example, the effect of school size and 
_ grade configuration in shaping the culture and identity of 
| school systems. Is there an ideal school size and grade 
configuration that will optimize learning for students? 
On July 14, 1997 the Lincoln School Committee, 
quickly offered an answer. After a week-long 
| discussion about how best to respond to Charles 
_ Ruopp's resignation as Principal of Brooks Middle 
| School, the School Committee voted unanimously to 
| unite the Smith and Brooks Schools into a single school 
with one principal, a common faculty, and two assistant 
principals. The ideal size, the School Committee seemed 
| to suggest, is a school of approximately 650-725 
students, in a K-8 configuration. 


| In making this decision on July 14, the Lincoln School 
Committee addressed what is easily one of the most 
| important policy questions of the 90s: Should American 
schools continue in their present form, or are there 
alternatives that will better suit the learning needs of 
) children in a technologically-oriented, serviced-based 
} economy? Few districts may answer this question as 
) decisively as Lincoln, but almost all will wrestle with the 
problem over the next decade, as Lincoln did in the one 
) preceding. With ever burgeoning enrollments and 
) deteriorating buildings, few systems can escape the need 
) to build new schools. 


Links to the Past 


This situation today is not at all unlike the pressures 
| American educators faced one hundred years ago. Then 
| politicians and reform-minded citizens alike worried 


about how best to educate large numbers of immigrant 
children who would soon carry the industrial revolution 
into the cities and towns of an entire country, from 
Lowell to San Francisco. Then, as now, educators spoke 
of the necessity of building new schools, and the 
importance of linking these schools to the forces of the 
marketplace and the new technologies that were 
transforming daily life. Then, as now, policymakers 
sought to expand the boundaries of people's 
understanding of school and to engage citizens in 
rethinking the purposes of a public education. 

The results of these turn-of-the-century deliberations--the 
construction of a K-12 public school system-- are now 
familiar to us all. But in 1890, these concepts were by 
no means accepted or endorsed by large numbers of 
people. New schools meant new dollars, higher taxes, 
and new mechanisms for collecting and deploying those 
dollars. New schools meant more government and 
larger bureaucracies to carry out public policy. New 
schools also meant that the old primary and grammar 
schools--schools that offered eight years of basic training 
in the three R's (often in a one-room structure)-- were 
generally obsolete and could only be remedied by the 
construction of public high schools. With public high 
schools, students could acquire essential skills to enter 
the work force as skilled laborers or white-collar 
professionals. 


The movement to build a vast infrastructure of public 
high schools reached full force by the 1930s, and carried 
briskly through the 60s. With these changes came two 
others that similarly joined high schools as part of our 
conventional understanding of what public schools are 
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and must be. The first of these changes was the general 
abandonment of "grammar" schools as a workable 
concept for 20th century needs; the second was the new 
rise and prominence of junior high schools as part of the 
response to those needs. 


Junior High Schools 


Junior high schools were, in a very real sense, the next 
best thing to attending a four-year high school. The first 
junior high school in New England was built in 
Somerville, Massachusetts in 1914, and by 1920 junior 
high schools everywhere offered two more years of 
focused academic and vocational study. Junior highs 
provided an "added touch" to students who needed to 
work and couldn't commit to four years; and they were 
deliberately set up to make the passage on to high school 
all that much easier. Junior high schools thus became 
the practical compromise between those who opposed 
the construction of new high schools, and those who 
insisted that they had to be built to advance the general 
foundations of a democratic society. 


Ironically, few educators could define what junior high 
schools were, or where precisely they started and ended 
--even after they had earned a place in the three-part 
organization of K-12 school systems. Writing in 1960, 
_ James B. Conant, offered the following comment in his 
_ pathbreaking monograph on junior high schools: 

"I have found great diversity with respect to the place of 
grades 7 and 8 in the organization of school systems. 
These grades are often found as the first years of a 
separate three-year junior high school in a 6-3-3 system; 
again as the last two years in an eight-year elementary 
school in an 8-4 system. In a 6-2-4 plan, they constitute 
a junior high school in and of themselves, and often they 
are the first two grades in a six year high school in a 6-6 
system. Some schools split the two grades into a 7-5 
arrangement; others include grades 7-10 or 6-8 in junior 
high schools. Indeed there appears no end to the variety 
or organizational schemes in which I have found grades 
7 and 8, a situation which an observer fifty years ago 
- would not have found. Instead, he would have found a 
consistent 8-4 pattern in most sections of the country." 


 (p.10) 


_ Conant's observation ultimately led him to three broad 
_ conclusions--conclusions that are as relevant today as 
they were then: 


",. the place of grades 7,8, and 9 in the organization of 
the school system is of less importance than the program 
provided for the pupils found in those grades. Yet it 
becomes quite clear that once a program is determined, 
certain enrollments are necessary for its ‘economical 
Operation. At least 125 pupils are needed in each of 
grades 7 and 8 in a particular school if one is to 
departmentalize satisfactorily with specialist teachers, 
group Satisfactorily, and offer a broad program that will 


include industrial arts, and home economics, as well as 
pupil activities... With this number in a grade, a separate 
three-year junior high school would enroll 375 pupils, a 
number I consider a bare minimum for a separate junior 
high school of any grade combination. " (p. 38-39) 


The critical mass of students needed for a junior high 
school finally reached Lincoln in the early 60s. In 1963- 
1964 the Brooks School was built to accommodate 375 
Students in grades 6,7, and 8. With its enrollment 
peaking at 379 students in 1968, Brooks joined the 
Smith and Hartwell Schools as one of three components 
in Lincoln's comprehensive design for K-8 schooling. 


The Dilemma of Brooks Junior High School 


Few would question the wisdom of building additional 
classrooms in 1964. Enrollments at the time more than 
warranted the new construction. Yet, as a decision with 
lasting consequences for the future, it is uncertain that a 
separate junior high school was ultimately the right 
choice. If one were to step back and analyze the Lincoln 
School Committee's decision on August 12, it seems 
clear that the historical and evolutionary forces that led to 
the creation of the Brooks School also contributed to 
many of the dilemmas that have beset the building for the 
past twelve years. Stated simply, since 1986 when its 
enrollment dipped to 143 students, the Brooks School 
has been too small to run the type of program Conant 
envisioned. Even with the addition of a 5th grade in 
1987 and the promise of middle school philosophy, 
Brooks has had too few sections to accommodate the 
departmentalization and program differentiation the 
community has come to expect and, apparently, values. 
The separate schedule Brooks developed as a result of its 
physical separation from Smith and Hartwell has only 
compounded the problem. 


Until Brooks and Smith were physically linked by new 
construction in 1996, the possibility of creating a single 
school was never a viable or desirable option. The 
physical distances between the buildings and parents' 
and teachers’ desires for immediate access to a principal 
were compelling reasons for making no change. As a 
result, the faculty and virtually everyone associated with 
the Lincoln Public Schools struggled valiantly to 
overcome the problems that associated Brooks’ size-- 
even as recently as last year. Eighteen months ago, for 
example, the Brooks faculty met with the School 
Committee to talk about what it might mean to become a 
middle school in name and in deed. 


The outcome of these discussions was as significant as 
the questions raised. As discussions deepened, it 
became clear to all of the participants that many of our 
assumptions about middle schools and middle school 
philosophy could not be easily achieved at Brooks, any 
more than the departmentalized system of a classic junior 
high school. Many of the hallmarks of middle schools-- 
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four-person teams at each grade level, multiple teams per 
grade level, an elaborate schedule of special classes and 
foreign language--simply could not be met. Where most 
middle schools range between 400-700 students 
(paralleling the minimum requirements set by Conant for 
junior high schools) Brooks has, since 1994, enrolled 
approximately 220 students each year-- not enough to 
allow for the type of middle school schedule so common 
throughout New England and the rest of the country, but 
more than enough to create the atmosphere of a middle 
school; and just enough to make it uniquely different 
from a comparably-sized elementary school with self- 
contained classrooms. 


These differences, as we now see, made Brooks an 
\ibwieldy Structure, and, ironically, a very difficult 
‘school for one person to manage. The nature of 
adolescent behavior, the increasing complexity of middle 
school programming, and the amount of movement 
needed to move students through the hybridized schedule 
needed to deliver that program, have all placed enormous 
strains on a school that has been too small. As reported 
dy virtually every person to occupy the position since 
1985, the role of Principal of Brooks School has always 
been an exhausting job with a myriad of functions and 
‘esponsibilities, many of which exceed the time one 
derson can devote to them. The complexity of this job 
ind the unique functions facing middle school principals 
‘zenerally have, in all likelihood, contributed to the 
‘inusual turnover we have had in principals during the 
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dast ten years. 
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Reflections 


losure to a Long-standing Problem: Personal 


Tharles Ruopp was the fourth principal to serve at 
3rooks since 1991, and it was his departure that 
yrecipitated the Lincoln School Committee's prompt 
iction on July 14. Before he left to become the leader of 
Nayland High School, he and I spent many hours 
alking about how best to give Brooks the type of 
‘upport it needs and to link its activities more closely 
: vith Smith's. As we recognized then, the problem of 
“3rooks' size has been an extraordinary barrier to 
yvercome. Sensing this, and knowing the moment 
vould pass before a new principal was again hired to 
‘onfront the same dilemmas of size, the Lincoln School 
“Committee thus acted to reorganize and consolidate 
Aartwell and Brooks into a single school. In so doing, 
‘he Committee played out the logical implications 
‘nherent in the new complex they opened in 1996. The 
\ew structure they created was, in fact, a deliberate 
Jecision to place new wine in old bottles and return, if 
eeded, to the 8-4 design that once served American 
ducators so satisfactorily one hundred years ago. 


A 
== 


_\s Superintendent of Schools, I participated extensively 
1 the Committee's deliberations leading up to July 14. 
et as I ponder the long-term implications of their 
€cision (enthusiastically, I might add), I am eager to 


learn whether or not this decision doesn't signal 
something larger. Is Lincoln's decision to create a K-8 
school really a matter of numbers (history would suggest 
that it is); or is it, in fact, a paradigm shift that other 
school systems nationwide would do well to emulate, 
particularly as they contemplate new school construction 
for the year 2000 and beyond? Certain school systems 
like Brookline, Massachusetts, and Beverly Hills, 
California have built exceptional school systems using a 
K-8 model. Each has clung to this design despite the 
lure of middle schools in the last twenty years; and each 
continues to praise the virtues of a model that links 
teachers and families in an uninterrupted sequence of 
learning before children go on to high school. 


In saying all of this, I think it is important to note how 
confident I am about the changes we are about to 
undertake. For the first time since arriving in Lincoln, I 
believe we have a genuine chance to pull our system 
together to create the types of programs and services for 
kids that I know are possible. Whether it be defining an 
articulated core curriculum or deploying our personnel in 
the best possible ways to make inclusion a full reality for 
all children, I have often felt that we have yet to reach 
our full potential as a district. The talent throughout our 
system, to say nothing of the commitment of our faculty, 
is unlike any I have ever known. But we have been 
fragmented and divided for reasons now all too familiar 
to those who have worked here for any length of time 
and know our history. 


Developing a comprehensive K-8 philosophy is most 
assuredly the one conversation we've needed in Lincoln, 
and until we could join together in one building with one 
administrative team, we have yet to carry this 
conversation to its final conclusion. The time for this 
conversation, however, is now, and I earnestly urge the 
community's support for Ms. Joanne McManus and her 
faculty as they help us move in a new direction. It may 
well be that, as American public education moves 
beyond the boundaries of conventional K-12 thinking, 
the K-8 school truly is the organizational unit of the 
future. It most certainly is for Lincoln. 
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Dear Readers, 
Violins played and a drum rolled at the ribbon 
_ cutting of the North Lincoln bike path. Accolades to 
Susan Brooks and her fellow North Lincoln residents who 
conceptualized the path and worked with the town to its 
completion. 

Soon you will receive a reminder subscription 
notice. At the request of many readers we are offering 
two-year subscriptions at a slightly reduced rate (one- 
year $12, two-year $22). All subscriptions (yes, there are 
a few out of synch) end December 31. We offer gift 
subscriptions, too - makes a great holiday gift for a new 3g 
neighbor or a friend who has left town. 

We are including a Directory of Organizations in 
Lincoln - you may want to put it up on the refrigerator. 
Any organization which was neglected should send us a 
note we'll place you in the January issue. 

Our cover is designed by Judy Revis, a Lincoln 
resident, who is director of the art department at Overly 
Publishing in Hudson. We enjoyed her last illustration of 
backyard animals and are pleased that Judy shares her 
creative spirit with us again. 

Happy holiday from the Staff. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 

of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. | 
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COMING TO LINCOLN 


IN THE 'THIRTIES 


(From a memoir in progress) 
by Paul Brooks 


By 1940, Susan and I had been Lincoln residents 
for six years. Our Cambridge apartment had been 
comfortable enough, and convenient to my job in Boston. 
Our log cabin in Richmond, New Hampshire was fine for 
weekends. But I wanted to live in the country. Susie and 
I had taken occasional walks in Lincoln, which she knew 
slightly as the country residence of her great-uncle, the 
famous lawyer and president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Moorfield Storey. She was acquainted with a woman 
real estate agent familiar with the area. The agent knew of 
no land for sale in Lincoln (Real estate developments would 
come later) but she did have for rent a tiny house on 
Conant Road — a former caretaker's cottage, I believe, on a 
large estate. We drove out to Lincoln to take a look. 
Susan said that (with one baby and one woman as help) it 
was too small for us. I said that I wanted to live in the 
country. This dialogue went on for some days. Finally I 
made her a proposal: In Cambridge we had one good piece 
of furniture: a sofa. If the sofa could fit into the living 
room, would she agree to rent the house? She would. I 
took careful measurements. The sofa made it by four 
inches. So, in the spring of 1934, we became residents of 
Lincoln — at a rent of five hundred dollars a year. 

The house was small, but I blocked off a corner 
of the attic with “beaver-board” (as it was then called) to 
make a bedroom. We had a casement window installed in 
the “study”, and we made do with the wood-burning stove 
in the kitchen. In summer we slept on the screen porch — 
except on nights when the smell coming from the field 
across Conant Road was overpowering. This plowed field 
belonged to a nearby pig farmer, who fertilized it with 
generous loads of pig manure. The stench assured us that 
we were indeed living in the country. But when he 
deposited the rotting corpse of a piglet near the edge of the 
road, we had had enough. I called our Commissioner of 
Health, who promptly telephoned the pig farmer, explaining 
to him that he was causing a health hazard. How this 
crusty farmer replied I don't know. But I shall never forget 
the telephone call he made to me. I was (he shouted) one 


copyright 1997 Paul Brooks 


of those “goddam city people” who come out to the 
country and complain if everything doesn't smell sweet and 
if I don't like it here why the hell don't I go back where 
I came from, etc., etc. As the tirade mounted, Susie could 
see me getting paler and paler. It was a masterful 
performance — and | understand his point. Later we got on 
friendly terms. There were no more dead piglets to disturb 
our sleep. 

Four years passed before we were able to acquire 
land of our own. In retrospect, Susie and I agreed that this 
delay was probably a good thing. One cannot get to know 
a town at first glance. One has to live there for a while to 
get the feel of it, to decide what part of town one would 
like to live in. (Not that there was much, if any, available 
land to choose from!) We were incredibly lucky to be at 
the right place with the right people at the mght moment. 

Such were our immediate surroundings: woods to 
the north, pig-fertile fields to the south. But the land that 
was to determine our family's future lay contiguous to 
Merrill Hunt's, running west to Weston and Silver Hill 
Roads. In time I came to know it pretty well: Some fairly 
mature stands of white pine and red oak, a broad swamp 
with standing water visible between the dense tussocks, a 
modest rise known as Pigeon Hill (Passenger Pigeons once 
roosted in its old oaks), and open pasture and scrub 
extending north to the sheep pasture now owned by the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. This was the domain of 
Dr. Edwards Herman, a nose and throat specialist at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. For some years 
he had been conducting a “gentleman's dairy farm”, selling 
milk to his friends in Lincoln. 

We were not well acquainted with the Herman 
family. But Susie recalled that her mother had been a 
friend of Dr. Herman's wife Gladys. So one day — after we 
had been living on Conant Road for some months — we 
invited the Hermans for dinner. During the evening | 
remarked on how much we liked Lincoln, but went on to 
say that we wanted to have some land of our own, and had 
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Mee some of our resident experts on retirement living 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 
an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 


you stay in top shape, indoor parking 


and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 
There's still time to choose from a 


variety of spacious one, two and two 


bedroom with den designs. For more 
information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court © 100 Newbury Court @ Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 


(Co) Send me your full color brochure that details the 


€ : ; aes 
gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
urt | ( ) Call me before ____ a.m. and ____ p.m. to arrange 

| an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name: 


Address: 
City: = _ Statet beeen Zip Code: 
Telephone ( i 


100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 


Sponsored and Managed by: 


New England Deaconess Association 
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not been able to find anything suitable. “T'll sell you some 
land,” he replied, to our amazement. He explained that he 
was planning to give up his dairy farm — with which, I 
gathered, he had become rather bored and — as I would later 
learn — his two farm hands were letting the place go to pot. 

So one Sunday afternoon Dr. Herman and I 
circumnavigated what seemed like a reasonable area: 
approximately half woods and half open land. Stone walls 
marked the property lines north and south, an old barbed 
wire fence to the east, and a line we drew halfway between 
the corner of his barn and his farm hands' cottage marked 
the west side of the rectangle. (The cottage, he said, was 
worthless; he would charge me nothing for it) ane 
estimated the land we had walked over to be about ten 
acres. I could have it for five thousand dollars. Susie and 


I had already been getting estimates on what it would cost . 


to make the cottage (which Dr. Herman thought useless) 
into a livable house. The outer walls were “veneer brick” 
and would have to be replaced with clapboards. At a 
minimum we should need to add a living room and two 
more bedrooms above it. We had enough collateral from 
my father to borrow eleven thousand dollars. A building 
contractor gave us an estimate of six thousand four hundred. 
This would leave us approximately the five thousand that 
Dr. Herman was asking for the land. But before registering 
the deed, we had to have the area surveyed. It turned out 
to be not ten, but just over sixteen acres! My heart sank. 
I thought: “There goes the deal!” Not so. “That was 
the area we agreed upon,” said Dr. Herman, in a generous 
gesture for which I shall always be grateful. 
* * * 

At the moment, however, there was real work to 
be done: not only in converting the run-down cottage into 
a livable house, but in caring for the land itself. Dr. 
Herman's waning interest in his farm was all too evident. 
With his cows gone, the pasture was growing up to weeds 
and occasional clumps of brush. The field north of the 
cottage was peppered with stumps, where the farm hands 
had cut the nearest trees for firewood. (Later Susie and I 
would recall how embarrassed our five-year-old daughter 
had been when we invited friends to see the land that we 
had bought. We assured her that it would not always look 
this way.) 

By early spring of 1938 our new house was 
almost ready for occupancy. One Saturday morming we had 
a visit from a gentleman representing the Town's recently 
established Planning Board. His duty was to make sure that 
the new zoning regulations were being obeyed. I can still 
see him that morning: leaning on his cane, looking up at 
the carpenters who were putting the last few shingles on the 
roof. He turned to me: “I suppose you want to go ahead 
with it?” After a moment's shock, I replied that indeed I 
did. Apparently Dr. Herman, a long-time resident (blissfully 
unaware of the new regulations), had failed to call a 
meeting of the abutters to approve what was technically a 
“sub-division.” An informal meeting of our new neighbors 


was immediately held, no one objected, and we became 
legal residents: the first to comply with the new rules. 
* * * 

Nothing in my upbringing had prepared me for 
membership in a New England town. I doubt very much 
that my parents had any interest in the way Cedarhurst, 
Long Island (the town I grew up in), was governed. If 
they did, they never mentioned it. Nor, I assume, did most 
members of the nearby country club. Their names might 
appear in the Social Register, but not in the annual Town 
Report. In Lincoln, however, as in other New England 
towns, the citizens who gave the community its character 
were those who took part in town affairs. One of my 
earliest memories is the town meeting which established one 
acre as the minimum size of a building lot. George 
Tarbell, a former member of the State Legislature, carried 
the ball on that occasion. A golden-tongued orator, we 
began by stating that he was talking to the farmers in town, 
not to those who commuted to Boston. He pointed out 
how this regulation would actually increase the value of 
their land. The vote in favor — if I remember correctly — 
was unanimous. 

Since I was commuting to Boston (to my job as 
an editor at Houghton Mifflin Co.) I was slow in getting to 


know more than a small percentage of our fellow 
townspeople. Not so with Susie. Once we became 
landowners, she threw herself into town affairs. When there 


was an opening in the School committee, she decided to 
back a young minister whom we knew and admired. How 
many mothers she called on I shall never know. But her 
candidate won hands down. She herself was later elected 
president of the League of Women Voters, where she did 
a wonderful job; years later she succeeded me on the 
Planning Board. She never pretended to have any 
specialized knowledge, any expertise. But she instinctively 
knew how to conduct a meeting: with firmness, but with 
humor. The result was a general feeling of good will: 
little squabbling and much accomplished. When, in later 
years, one of our largest and most complicated town 
projects — moderate income housing — was successfully 
completed, Susie's colleagues presented her with the 
memorial ground-breaking shovel: on another occasion with 
a huge American flag carrying the slogan: "SUSIE 
SAVES.” 

As for me, in 1957 I took a part in the founding 
of the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust (to which I later 
assigned royalties from my first book: Roadless Area) and 
a year later was appointed to the original Conservation 
Commission: one of the first to be established in 
Massachusetts. I also had the good fortune to be elected to 
the Lincoln Planning Board during an interesting period: 
When we were establishing an open-space conservation 
program, with the advice of professional landscape planners: 
Charles Eliot of Cambridge and Lincoln resident Morton 
Braun. The result was the so-called Braun-Eliot Report, a 
guide in our town planning for years to come. 
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Ep ONELAN'S 


wee SUPERMARKETS ===umm 


Call or Stop at Our Bakery 
for Your Holiday: 
Peacan Rolls, Dinner Rolls 
Specialty Bread 
Pies: Mile High 
Apple Cranberry 
Sweet Potato 
Order Early / 259-0144 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
Pepperell and Wayland 


as = — 
Z = a 
ef, Lae ~~ 


a 
=e II 
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fine coffees & teas... baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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My initial assignment, in addition to writing the 
Introduction to the Report, was to establish our first 


“conservation area,” protecting the shores of Beaver Pond | 


from building below a certain level. This involved many 
hours assuring residents on Beaver Pond Road that the 


restriction would not impinge on their rights of privacy. It — 


was readily accepted at the next annual Town Meeting. 
Any plan for the future of the Town obviously 


required a detailed map which, from time to time, would be — 
brought up to date. Areas already in conservation — around 


the town hall, the schools, the churches and so on — were 


shown in dark green. Areas that town officials felt should — 
be preserved were shown in light green. This saved a lot — 


of time and discussion when the Planning Board made its 
recommendations for land acquisition at Town Meeting. For 


example, when the Browning Fields came on the market — 


(the owners having moved to New Hampshire), all one had_ 


to do was hold up the map of the area shown in light 
green and explain: “This is the opportunity. we have been 
waiting for.” The vote (if I remember correctly) was 
unanimous. (Those were the days when Massachusetts 
towns could get “matching funds” from the State and from 
the Federal Government for preserving open land near the 
big cities.) The people of Lincoln acquired the Browning 
Fields for twenty-five cents on the dollar. And the owners 
received as large a sum as they would have done from a 
real estate developer. 

To carry out the recommendations of the Braun- 
Eliot Report required a number of “Land-Use Conferenc- 
es.” In 1977 I wrote the “Final Report” on these meet- 
ings. (No such enterprise as land management can be 
considered “final.”) But with acquisition of the Codman 
property in 1969 (owing to Bob Lemire's alertness in 
knowing that funds were available from the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation and Dept. of Natural Resources if we 
acted promptly), the objectives of the Report had been 
largely achieved. 


In 1976 Houghton Mifflin published my book 


entitled The View from Lincoln Hill: Man and the Land in 
a New England Town, which my friend the poet Archibald 
MacLeish declared (with more than a _ touch of 
exaggeration!) “tells more about the political genius of New 


England than anything since the oblique perceptions of | 


Thoreau.” (The timing of publication of my book was 
appropriate: the section entitled Trial by Fire dealing with 
the events of April, 1775, was printed in a separate advance 
booklet by The Lincoln Historical Society, as part of the 
celebration commemorating the first battle of the American 
Revolution.) 

* * * 

In the spring of 1991, fifteen years after 
publication of The View from Lincoln Hill by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Susan and I were asked for reflections on 
Lincoln's history and heritage, in anticipation of a 
“Townwide Conference” on the Town's future, to be held 
in the fall. Here, in part, was our reply: 

Geographically speaking, Lincoln today 


must be considered a suburb of Cambridge and 
Boston. However, that term can be misleading. 
It suggests the outer fringe of a city, a satellite 
of a larger body, and nothing more. But the 
land which is now Lincoln has deep roots in the 
past. Its mother town Concord, founded in 1635, 
was the first inland settlement of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. Lincoln was established as a 
separate parish in 1746, and an independent town 
in 1754. Its residents played an important role in 
the events of April 19, 1775. (Much of the 
“Battle of Concord and Lexington” actually took 
place during the retreat through Lincoln; more 
than sixty-five men from Lincoln were involved.) 

Though it grew up as a farming 
community, Lincoln in its early days shared many 
of the intellectual concerns that we tend 
nowadays to associate with city life. Thanks to 
devoted teachers like Dr. Charles Stearns and his 
successors, a number of Lincoln farm boys 
attended Harvard College. Members of today's 
School Committee can look back with pride to 
the comment of the great preacher and social 
reformer, Lexington's Theodore Parker: “The 
little town on the hill yonder has maintained so 
high a standard that Lexington has depended on 
her for many of its teachers.” (Obviously 
Lexington was buying them away with higher 
salaries than the “little town” could afford!) 
Parker's contemporary, Henry Thoreau — a man 
not easy to please — remarked that “the 
inhabitants of Lincoln yield sooner than usual to 
the influence of the rising generation, and are a 
mixture of rather simple but clever with a well- 
informed and trustworthy people.” 

Education did not stop with the schools. 
The farmers of Lincoln were quick to join the 
universal drive for intellectual self-improvement 
characteristic of nineteenth century New England. 
As early as 1832 a group of them met in the old 
center schoolhouse to found the Lincoln Lyceum 
for “our own improvement in Knowledge, the 
advance of Popular Education and the diffusion of 
useful information throughout the community 
generally.” They invited lecturers from 
neighboring towns and debated a variety of 
subjects such as “Does the female character have 
greater influence on society than the male?” 
(Decided in the affirmative.) Reflecting their 
Puritan heritage, they decided that morals were 
more important than intellect, knowledge gave 
more power than wealth. Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Thoreau each spoke to them on three 
occasions. Henry read passages from _ the 
manuscript of what would become Walden. And 
the people of Lincoln were the first to hear him 


state his subversive doctrine of “civil disobedi- 

ence,” which would some day inspire Mahatma 

Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Eventually the Lyceum movement died 
out. But in Lincoln the tradition was revised in 
1892, when, under the will of George F. Bemis, 
the town established a series of free lectures to 
be “of an instructive and elevating kind,” and 
thanks to a second bequest built a new Town 
Hall in which they would be delivered. The list 
of speakers during almost a century was im- 
pressive. (During my period on the Bemis 
Lecture Committee, they ranged from Roger Tory 
Peterson and Margaret Mead to Dean Acheson 
and Stanley B. Cain, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, who strongly supported our land 
planning.) 

Another venerable institution, the Lincoln 
Grange — a social as well as an agricultural 
organization — celebrated its centennial a few 
years ago. Lincoln is no longer a community of 
farmers. But the break with the past is not so 
sharp as that statement might imply. 

One of the many interesting questions 
raised in anticipation of the Townwide Conference 
reads as follows: “What place, area, feature, or 
symbol best represents Lincoln to you?” Among 
the wide range of replies, the greatest number 
seem to be concerned with a “sense of place”: 
specific places that symbolize the history and the 
nature of our town. Some have roots in the 
distant past: the Flint Fields, farmed by the same 
family for ten generations; the Codman House, 
home of the town's founder, Chambers Russell, 
who named it after his native Lincolnshire; the 
Old Town Hall (that became the Lincoln Center 
post office); the Five Corners, with the White 
church and with a library which would have 
convinced the Rev. Charles Stearns, founder of 
the Lincoln Social Library Society in 1798, that 
he had indeed gone to heaven. 

In recent years there has been one deplorable — 
perhaps inevitable — change. Land prices have soared, 
approaching the point where only wealthy families will be 
able to come here. And despite our early commitment to 
moderate-income housing (before passage of the so-called 
“snob zoning law”), despite the high percentage of our 
land that is open to the public, some people persist in 
thinking of Lincoln as a “snob town”. This is nonsense. 
But gone are the days when, on giving one's address to a 
shopkeeper in Boston, the response was “Where is 
Lincoln?” 

Change is inevitable. 
sprawl, no pressure of migration from the city can transform 
Lincoln into just another suburb. In the deepest sense of 
the word, Lincoln was and is a town. 


But no amount of urban 
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"No, There’s No Place Like... 


LINCOLN Beautiful Reproduction Cape set on 2 
private acres in sought-after n’borhood! $759,000 


LINCOLN 5,400 SF Contemporary Farmhouse, 
architect-designed with ’90’s amenities! $834,000 


LINCOLN Country Contemp just completed; fab 
view of rolling hills! Seeing is believing! $778,000 


WESTON Location, location! Among "million $" 
neighbors & two country clubs! Ez to Pike! $759K 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 

Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Bob Pearmain, GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Christopher Morely, Business Manager 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY : The Professional Choice 


groups west 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


[Your New!] Home For The Holidays!" 


LINCOLN Fab meadow view; top, top location! 
10 rm Colonial: act now for design input! $889K 


alll 
3 i al 
SES Ge 


LINCOLN New construction options on four 2 
acre meadow-view lots on ended way! $798K up 


LINCOLN Lincoln in the 100’s? South-facing 1- 
Ivl condo perfect for single or cozy couple! $149K 


LINCOLN Young Contemp on Lexington line; 
2 acres with reservoir & wildlife view! $567,450 


WAYLAND Lincoln line! New 4 br Colonial set 


waaaay back on pretty, level 2 acres! Just $595K! www.realtorads.com 
Exclusive Affiliate www.luxury-realestate.com 
SOTHEBY'S | | 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


SrouUrP/ west 
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TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


ANTARCTIC PENINSULAR 


DEPARTS JANUARY_9, 1999 


DISCOVER ANTARCTICA WITH SIMON PERKINS, MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY’S STAFF ORNITHOLOGIST 


EXPLORE THE VAST REACHES OF THE “WHITE CONTINENT’, ABOARD ORIENT CRUISE 
LINES ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY, 22,080 TON MARCO POLO. BUILT FOR ARCTIC 
CRUISING, HER ICE STRENGTHENED HULL, HUGE FIN STABILIZERS, AND RAPID 
CRUISING SPEED ASSURE A SMOOTHER TRIP THAN SMALLER SHIPS. 


WITH SIMON, YOU WILL EXPLORE THE ABUNDANT WILDLIFE AND THE MOST 
SPECTACULAR SCENERY ON EARTH. OUR PORTS OF CALL INCLUDE, DECEPTION 
ISLAND, HALF MOON ISLAND, LAMAIRE CHANNEL & HOVGAARD ISLAND, NEUMAYER 
CHANNEL & PORT LOCKROY, PARADISE HARBOR AND USHUAIA, ARGENTINA. 


THIS EXCITING PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
ROUND TRIP ECONOMY AIR FROM BOSTON 
+8-NIGHT LUXURY CRUISE 
OVERNIGHT STAY AT MIAMI AIRPORT EN ROUTE 
SIGHTSEEING TOUR IN USHUAIA 
+>COMPLIMENTARY RED PARKA 
+LECTURES BY RENOWNED ANTARCTIC EXPERTS 
+PORT CHARGES, INSURANCE, TRANSFERS & PORTERAGE 


COST FROM $6105.00 P/P,D/O - A $500.00 P/P DEPOSIT IS DUE UPON BOOKING 


Antarctic Peninsular Reservation Form 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street: Bus. Phone: 
City: State: Zip Code: 


Share Room: Yes O No Age Group: 20-30 O 40-50 U 60+ UO 


Smoking: Yes Q) No U Passport # Exp. Date 


Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the travel 
services, accommodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature: Date: 


Lincoln Travel Corp. - Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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THE NEW LAWSON'S 


FARM STAND 


by Julie Pugh 


As you approach Lincoln from the east on Route 
2, have you noticed the new Lawson's Farm Stand on the 
right at the corner of Mill Street? After watching the 
abandonment and demolition of the old structure and the 
construction of the new building this past spring and 
summer we were curious to learn about the new operation. 

We stopped there one October afternoon. A rich 
violin melody greeted us as we opened the door. Wai-Fong 
Loh was sitting at his table tuning and playing his Erhu. 
This ancient Chinese instrument pronounced “Arku” is a 
two-stringed ancestor of the violin. It sounds like a violin. 
He says he might offer a future workshop for children with 
this and other instruments. 

Surrounding Dr. Loh were apples, squash, 
pumpkins, gourds, honey and shelves full of ingredients for 
Chinese cooking. A pot of hot coffee and a large cooler 
full of soft drinks welcomes all visitors. | Wai-Fong 
explained that he built the new structure by hand with two 
friends. He's proud of the attractive building and its 
location. Of his inventory, he says that the oriental 
ingredients are most popular with his Chinese neighbors. 
This fall he's learning a lot about apples, their varieties and 
uses. Next summer he plans to raise his own pumpkins in 
the adjoining field. 

On November Ist Dr. Loh, billed as a China 
Expert, appeared on New England Cable News as a guest 
of R. D. Sahl following the speech at Harvard by China's 

President Jiang Zemin. Included in his comments were the 

fact that he is a proponent of freedom of the press and 

teaching democracy to the people of China. The program 
gave insight into the background of this modest individual. 

He is a friendly person and seems pleased to be a part of 

our town. 

We congratulate him on all his efforts and 
welcome him to Lincoln. 


copyright 1997 Julie Pugh 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 


Hymn to a Homonym 


Charles P. Kindleberger 


In conversation the other day, an elderly (older, 
senior, old) lady (girl,woman) mentioned that she was in her 
dotage. It turned out later that she doted on her 
grandchildren. Probably giving them dough, though that 
might be dotty. Once you get started along these lines, it's 
hard to stop. French fathers used to give their daughters dots, 
pronounced so, with the 'o' as in bone, know, and beau 
(Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary 1967). 

Donnez-moi un verre d'eau, s'il vous plait. 

Then there are those female deer, does. If a tracking 
dog finds a doe scent, he is getting close to a docent, an 
academic type. 

Do-re-mi-fa-so-la-ti-do. I am not quite finding the 
square-dance pattern do-si-do which comes from the French 
Dos-a-dos (back to back). 

Dot in French is spelled (not a homonym) dot in 
English and brings up the Department of Transportation 
(D.O.T.). Then there is that unburnt and partially burned 
tobacco in the bowl of a pipe, the dottle. 

That'll be enough. 


copyright 1997 C. P. Kindleberger 
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COME TO THE 
OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY SHOPPING 


HANDMADE 
GIFTS 
ORNAMENTS 
CARDS 
FOOD 
AND MORE 


Open Monday -Friday 10:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 10:00 A.M. to Noon 


25 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 
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Country 
| Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


SPECIAL EXPEDITIONS 


GALAPAGOS Avoid winter's peak and bask 


Jan-Feb 1998 tHe. in the Equatorial Sun along 
aes =o with me! 


Rates from $3790 umn 15 close as you can get 
(including air from Miami) BR Ti (wars ace = to the extraordinary 


For information contact: 
The Travel Station 
2 Lewis Street 
Call: 259-1200 
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This piece appeared on the editorial page of The Boston 
Globe on Friday, June 13, 1997 and is reprinted with their 
kind permission. 


With Tom Adams, history 
came alive 


by David Nyhan 


If you measure a man's worth by what he set himself 
to learn and what he stood for, the death on June 4 of Thomas 
Boylston Adams, 86, deprives America of one of its worthiest 
citizens. 

In the last of 211 learned and passionate columns, he 
penned for this page, Tom Adams hailed the notion of 
"citizens devoted to the arts who do for the common good 
what the common purse is reluctant to afford." He was then 
in praise of Joshua Bates, who learned to read in a Boston 
bookstore, became a London banker, and bought a fortune's 
worth of books to stuff the shelves of the Boston Public 
Library on condition that the BPL, open its doors to all with 
a desire to read. 

But Tom Adams' name as well belongs well toward 
the front of the Good Book listing New Englanders of 
substance and note. His friends and relatives, part of that 
honored clan, gather tomorrow at his Lincoln farm at | p.m. 
to commemorate a fellow who was the embodiment of classic 
Yankee values. 

"Tom and his brother, John Quincy, rode to school 
every day on their ponies, said fellow townsman and former 
Globe editor Tom Winship, "till young Tom was shipped to 
Groton." 

Adams was born in Kansas City, MO., where his 
father was working for a railroad. But it was a rural New 
England upbringing in then-rustic Lincoln that shaped this 
descendant of two presidents. A rugged squire with a practical 
touch, a historian with a politician's eagerness to draw 
distinctions and engage argument, he did enough for a half- 
dozen careers; fathered five children, served his country in 
World War II, worked for the Sheraton Corp. and United Food 
Co., and played big roles in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

His curiosity was limitless; likewise his capacity for 
outrage. He could collar a runaway horse, and did his utmost 
to bring to heel a runaway presidency, specifically Lyndon 
Johnson's Vietnam War, which Tom tried to curb as an 
antiwar congressional candidate in 1966, well before the public 
turned on the war. 

"Tom was one of those people we think of as 
‘Bostonians’. He was incredibly well-read in history, literature 
and philosophy, independent and opinionated as all get-out," 


said Globe columnist and former editorial page editor Martin 
F. Nolan. "And his belief in things made him take risks to his 
dignity, much like his ancestors, John and John Quincy Adams." 

I don't know anyone who enjoyed Boston more than 
Tom Adams. Winship: "He'd always go to the Saturday Club 
lunch at the Union Club, then drive back to Lincoln, pick up 
his wife" - Ramelle, a painter - "come back in for the 
Somerset Club Saturday night supper, then go to Symphony in 
black tie and drive home. He knew every back road in and 
out of Boston." 

The boy on horseback turned out to be a bit of a 
terror behind the wheel in his latter years, admitted Winship. 

Fifty years ago, Adams coalesced a clubby crew 
who'd lunch regularly at a fish house on Province Street for 
soup and sole for 99 cents. The "Soup and Sole" gang 
eventually landed at the Tavern Club, where Adams for years 
presided over a loyal Wednesday lunch crowd that might 
include Davey Crocket, architect Jimmy Lawrence, F. Murray 
Forbes, Harvard professor Mason Hammond, the Atlantic's Ted 
Weeks, bankers Arthur Snyder or Ephriam Catlin, and 
occasional visitors, like yours truly, who were frequently 
bowled over by the combination of erudition and experience 
that assembled under Adams's cheerful baton. 

Adams also became ringmaster of the Saturday Club 
discussion group at the Union Club, founded by Longfellow 
and Emerson. He was one of those shamans whose knowledge 
of civilization's twists and turns enriched every conversation, 
even if you disagreed with his particular interpretation. 
"History Looks Ahead" was the title of his column, but 
"History Comes Alive" was the headline of his mealtime 
conversation. 

He knew things from a life time of intellectual 
curiosity. He could relate the debauched lives of the Haps- 
burgs, explain how Spain's taxation policies doomed that 17th 
century superpower, and explain in great detail how the simply 
designed cargo sailboats of William the Conqueror captured 
Britain while the top-heavy galleons of Spain could not. 

He knew Algerian pirate clans by their first names. 
If you called Tom Adams a horny-handed husbandman with 
hortatory enthusiasm for horticulture, he'd guffaw. He had a 
Pilgrim's reverence for things grown from the soil. "The skills 
of peace, farming, sheep-raising, and wool-weaving had been 
lost," he wrote; "Spain became a proud, poor country." 

Ever the practical Yankee, he prized things that 
worked, whether tools or philosophical concepts like the 
Mayflower Compact. "A technologically superior design of a 
boat, a building or any other artifact that contribute to human 
civilization travels far," he wrote here four years ago. "No 
one can measure where its influence stops." 

The same can be said of a gent who prized, above all 
freedom, faith, and family. 


David Nyham is a Globe columnist. 
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Petit Bateau Elefanten Classic Child Giesswein Cacharel Anavini 
Girls and Boys Sizes 0-10 
Christening & First Communion Attire 
Claire Murray Hand-Hooked Rugs 


Accessories * Jewelry ® Shoes 


Gift Wrapping * Shipping 


The ie Ailitren : S. Poutiqgue 


2 Lewis Street, Lincoln © (617) 259-3432 
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Classic Pamlmg & Contracting 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 


= Roofing 
oa Pl : to Lincoln since 1919. 
astering Garden Supplies Sand 
* Sun Decks Grain Ice Melters 


Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


* Carpentry 


Snowplowing, too 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


Ogilvie's Eee 
M.F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIOTAR Home center, we can help sar 730-400 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


617-259-8717 
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THE LIBRARY BOOKIE 


More bases than Fenway 
by Jeanne Bracken 


While most of us have been struggling to 
master the computerized “card” catalog here at the 
Lincoln Public Library, the Minuteman Library 
System has been adding more and more databases to 
our options. Admittedly this is not always obvious, 
and as the number of choices increases, it’s even 
tougher to take advantage of all the possibilities. Is 
it worth the time to figure it out? Yes, it sure is. 
(Trust me.) 

Consider. You have just been diagnosed 
with Crohn’s disease and come to the library to learn 
about it. First we look in a couple of medical 
reference books and discover the basics. Then we 
head for one of our computer terminals and search 
the Health Index ASAP, which is one of the 
periodical databases we’ve had here for several 
years. Voila! Not only is there a brief overview of 
Crohn’s Disease, but information from other 
reference books, a dictionary definition, 124 
periodical articles in 19 subdivisions, and a referral 
to “Crohn’s Disease in Children,” with additional 
articles. Usually this is way more than you ever 
wanted to know, but the information is so structured 
that the newest material comes up first. 

Health Index ASAP is a “full text 
database”. This means that for most of the articles 
you want, the entire article is right there, on the 
screen. At that point you can print it out, read it in 
situ (to crib a medical term) or e-mail it to yourself 
or your nephew or whoever has web access who 
might be interested. Admittedly, any photographs, 
pie charts or other illustrations are not with the text, 
but we do have other ways to obtain those you really 
need. 

Other full text periodical databases we have 
are a general magazine index, a business database, 
an index of academic periodicals, and back files of 
all of these to about 1980. (There is also a 
newspaper index, but it is not as useful, since it is 
not full text, and we expect that this will disappear 
soon. ) 

Another popular new database is the Boston 
Globe online, which has full text for some articles 
but others (usually by non-Globe staffers) aren't 
listed at all. Admittedly this is frustrating, but 
having at least some of the Globe is better than 
nothing, since we only keep the papers themselves 
for a few weeks. 

Two other databases available along with 
the periodical indices are Books in Print (BIP) and a 
nationwide telephone directory that is really easy to 
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use (once you find it!) BIP has all the old familiar 
information on books currently available from the 
publishers but adds those that are scheduled to 
appear in the next couple of years as well as some 
that are no longer in print. Rather than filling most 
of a book cart with volumes dedicated to titles, 
authors, subjects, or forthcoming titles, this BIP 
reaches all of the books with one easy search screen. 
Brief reviews will be included for many books in the 
near future. The telephone database is a great way to 
look up old friends and covers not only residential 
but also business listings. 

But wait! That’s not all! Currently buried 
under the catch-all phrase “Reference Databases” are 
the online versions of our faithful Encyclopedia of 
Associations and Contemporary Authors. In the case 
of EA, regional and international organizations are 
included. CA does not include every single author to 
be found in the 100 volumes of the print set. On the 
other hand, it covers the major ones as well as those 
who turn up most often on reading lists for schools 
and book groups, and it takes up a whole lot less 
than the two full book stacks required for the books 
themselves. 

Nor does the excitement stop there. Two 
local databases that are especially useful are the 
“T&R” [Information and Retrieval], an extensive list 
of local organizations like the American Cancer 
Society and chess clubs, to name just two, and the 
pragmatically named “Library Hours Etc.,” which 
not only details the schedules for the 37 Minuteman 
libraries plus branches, but adds driving directions 
and (my personal favorite) where to park. 

When patrons get bored looking for their 
college roommates in the telephone directory, or 
checking for their new titles in BIP, or collecting 
biographical material for the book group’s current 
author, or discovering the latest treatments for 
asthma, or investigating a potential employer, or 
finding out where to play bingo in the Metrowest 
area, or looking for restaurant reviews in the 
newspaper, and still don’t want to get up from that 
chair, well, there’s always the Internet. Available 
now, in text format, at all Lincoln Public Library 
terminals, with graphics coming soon to a terminal 
near you (by June, probably. ) 

If this all seems daunting, look upon it 
instead as a challenge. After all, the network's 
software has the capacity to include 128 databases 
in all. We have only a mere 110 to go. 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Susan Law LINCOLN - Wonderful 3-bedroom, multi-level 

Don Milan home in great family neighborhood. Newly 
. remodeled kitchen with generous maple cabinets. 

Kar en Paradies Formal living and dining rooms, cozy den/office 

Faith Russ plus lower level family room. $355,000 

Diana Smith . " 

age 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
LINCOLN - Spacious, 5-bedroom Contemporary 
D ° w/stunning kitchen/dining/entertainment areas and 
3 remodeled baths. Large deck overlooks woods 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES w/stream and beautiful landscaping. Possible in- 
law or au-pair suite. All on 2 acres........ $610,000 


Marketing the Worlds 
Finest Real Estate 


ANCOLN - Unique opportunity! 


Charming 
Sountry Contemporary on lovely 1.9 private acres 
vith magnificent screen porch. Newly built 3- 
tory car barn plus extra outbuildings.... $405,000 


LINCOLN - Stately 5-bedroom home, newly 
‘enovated with superb quality and attention to 
Jetail. Just what you wish for in Lincoln: privacy, 
senter location, state-of-the-art kitchen, spacious 
raditional elegance.............+.++++++++.1,245,000 


_Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


259-1100 or 259-9220 


ne 
ie 


Be 


LINCOLN - Long driveway provides privacy for 
this cozy farmhouse with traditional rooms and 
contemporary amenities. Stylish, granite kitchen 
and master wing added in ’88. Pond views, trails 
nearby complete the bucolic setting.......$561,900 


RSS: as a8 


LINCOLN - Private retreat minutes from Route 
128! Nine-room home on two acres with in-door 
swimming pool, three fireplaces, large rooms, in- 
law apartment. Truly special!...........$1,395,000 


Beyond Guinness and Galway: It was a Trip! 


By Jerry Cirillo 


lreland...land of saints and scholars, land of 
pence and pints, land of Georgian row- 
houses and wild, mysterious bog-country, 
land of double-decker coaches clogging 
Dublin’s College Green and a herd of cows 
in the path of travelers making their way to 
Thoor Ballylee, the Norman castle restored 
by William Butler Yeats, with its attached 
cottage “with old mill boards and sea-green 
Slates.” 


Those travelers, whose way to Thoor 
Ballylee was graciously and expertly cleared 
by an engaging border collie “called Clint, 
for Clint Eastwood,” a dog who performed 
his magic under the watchful eye of an 
equally engaging herdsman, were in fact a 
group of literary pilgrims on the penultimate 
day of the fourth annual Friends of the 
Library sponsored “literary tour.” 


In a departure from the visits to Britain of 
the past three years, this year’s Irish Literary 
Heritage tour promised nine days in Ireland, 
touring both city and countryside, visiting 
the homes and haunts of many of Ireland’s 
fine writers, and sampling the literary culture 
of the people who preserved western 
civilization in the bleakest hours of the Dark 
Ages, as Thomas Cahill so eloquently 
argued in his How the Irish saved 
Civilization, one of our book discussion 
group readings prior to the trip. The trip was 
all that was promised... and much, much 
more. The combination of congenial 
companions, excellent organization by 
Muriel Mozzi of the Travel Station, a 
Heritage Touring guide whose literary and 
historical knowledge was surpassed only by 
her sensitivity and good cheer, and an 
affable and accommodating coach driver, 
all set in a land of great physical beauty 
suffused with the ever present sense of the 
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dim Celtic and early Christian past just 
below the surface, truly created the sense of 
a literary pilgrimage rather than simply a 
tour. 


Our trip commenced in Dublin, where we 
were greeted by our invaluable guide, Nesta 
Nolan, and our coach driver for the week, 
Thomas Murphy. Several of us having 
made the night flight from Boston, and 
others having had an early wake-up call at a 
Heathrow hotel, the energy level was low, 
and we were grateful for a coach, rather 
than a walking, tour of Dublin. The 
afternoon's highlight was a visit to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, where Jonathan Swift, 
dean of St. Patrick’s from 1713 to 1745, is 
buried beside his beloved “Stella.” 

A nap and dinner revived us enough for an 
evening literary pub crawl. We visited Davy 
Byrne’s, Neary’s, and The Old Stand, 
accompanied by an actor who acquainted 
us with each pub’s literary connections, and 
entertained us with monologue, anecdote, 
and song. 


Friday was a very full day, beginning, after 
many of us sampled the “Irish breakfast” 
(the black and white pudding received 
mixed reviews), with visits to the Hugh Lane 
Gallery of Art, where the Beardsley-like 
stained glass art of Harry Clark captivated 
us all, and the Dublin Writers’ Museum, 
which offered a capsule history of Irish 
literature through an audio-tour and splendid 
exhibits. A special exhibit commemorating 
the 100" anniversary of Bram Stoker’s 
Dracula ( yes, Stoker too was an Irish writer) 
featured a coffin, on loan from a local 
undertaker, filled with various editions of 
Dracula, in more languages than one would 
care to count. 


Nee —— ee 


Recrossing the Liffey, we visited Trinity 
College to view the Book of Kells and stand 
in awe beneath the barrel-vaulted ceiling of 
the Old Library. 


The day was capped off with a wonderful 
performance of Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” at the Abbey 
Theatre (a theatre whose bar seemed the 
only one in Ireland to offer only Murphy’s 
Stout, and not a drop of Guinness! We 
somehow managed to accommodate 
ourselves to this distressing situation, 
nonetheless...). 


Saturday afternoon featured a drive south to 
Avoca in the Wicklow Hills, celebrated by 
Thomas Moore’s poem, “The Meeting of the 
Waters.” Our first stop, however, on leaving 
the city was the Martello Tower in 
Sandycove, the setting for the opening 
scene in Ulysses. Joyce spent only a short 
time in residence in the tower, but it will 
forever be associated with him. We then 
went on to have a wonderful walk in the 
magnificent and extensive Powerscourt 
Gardens, enjoying the beautiful mountain 
views. 


We left Dublin for the West, and Sligo, on 
Sunday morning as thousands of excited 
football fans were streaming into Dublin for 
the “all-lreland” Gaelic football final match 
between Mayo and Kerry at Dublin’s Croke 
Park. The red and green of County Maigh 


Eo was everywhere on the route — signs, 


banners, young people waving flags at the 
incoming fans. As our route would take us to 
Mayo in the days to come we adopted them 
as “our” team, but Kerry triumphed 13 -10. 
Sligo, the town and the county, is Yeats 
country. The young WBY spent summers in 
the country there, and both Lough Gill (Lake 
Isle of Innisfree) and the dramatic flat- 
topped peak of Ben Bulben feature 


prominently in Yeat’s work. 


Perhaps even more mysterious and 
intriguing than Ben Bulben itself is the other 
prominent peak that may be seen from 
Sligo town, Knocknarea, crowned by its 
immense stone mound, and said to be 
burial place of the legendary Queen Maeve. 


We drove, on a beautiful and sunny day, 
along the coast as far north as Ballyshannon 
in County Donegal, stopping along the way 
to pay homage to Yeats at his burial place 


in the churchyard at Drumcliffe, a site 
further distinguished by the presence of an 
ancient Celtic stone cross and the ruin of a 
stone monastery tower. We also visited a 
nearby “court cairn,” a Neolithic stone tomb 
that had a palpable chilly presence even on 
this sunny day. Our spirits were restored, 
however, by seeing two magpies in the 
adjoining pasture — “one for sorrow, two for 
joy; three for a wedding, four for a boy.” 


After hearing, on several cool, gray, and 
cloudy days, that it was “indeed a lovely 
day” we realized that any day in which rain 
was not falling was, to the Irish, a lovely 
day. Rain it did, though, and heavily, on our 
trip from Sligo to Galway, through the hills 
and bogs of County Mayo, through the 
lovely towns of Castlebar, Westport, and 
Leenane, the last perched at the head of a 
stunning fjord, and through the sparsely 
populated wild country of Connemara. 
Walking through the rain to the Gothic 
replica chapel at Kylemore Abbey | was 
Startled by the sight of four figures shrouded 
head to foot in Green Bay Packers ponchos, 
the yellow and green just a shade different 
from the gold and green of County Kerry. 
The mountains, bogs, loughs, and pastures 
have a certain charm in the rain and fog, 
and tea and scones, or perhaps a late 
afternoon pint of Guinness, do much to 
ease the discomforts of a rainy day. 


We arrived in Galway to clearing skies, and 
made a brief visit to the home of Nora 
Barnacle, wife and inspiration of James 
Joyce, before descending on the wonderful 
bookshops of Galway. As always a few 
hardy souls later ventured out in quest of 
the perfect pint, and perhaps a bit of 
traditional music, in a friendly pub (the most 
nearly perfect pint, in the opinion of this 
writer and a coach driver with great 
experience in this area, was poured for us at 
the Harp Tavern in Sligo. Patience on the 
part of both the pourer and the partaker is 
an essential element of the “perfect pint”). 


Our last full day of touring brought us to 
Coole Park, the estate of Lady Gregory, and 
the “summer camp’ of Yeats, G.B. Shaw, 
John Millington Synge, and many others. 
Their initials may be seen carved into the 
stately beech tree long since protected from 
further graffiti by a wrought iron railing. A 
short drive on some of the narrowest roads 
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A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS 


Saturday, December 6 
10 AM to 2 PM 
First Parish Church in Lincoln 
Stone Church 


Santa arrives at 11 

Crafts 

Baked goods 

Balsam wreaths 

Antiques & Collectibles “g' 
Flowering plants 

Children’s games 
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yet experienced (perhaps it was the ten foot 
high hedges on either side that caused them 
to seem so narrow) brought us to Thoor 
Ballylee, a bridge full of cows, and a collie 
called “Clint.” 


We had miles yet to go before our late 
afternoon “farmhouse tea” and so quickly 
made our way through the heart of County 
Clare to the coast and the fabled Cliffs of 
Moher. Much to our dismay the cliffs were 
fogbound, with only brief glimpses of the 
ocean far below as the breeze swirled the 
clouds about. Anticipating continued fog on 
our drive northward along the coast to 
Galway we were delighted to emerge into 
full sun, and extraordinary views of the Aran 
Islands eight miles out to sea in Galway 
Bay, and the spare and treeless beauty of 
the vast limestone landscape of the Burren 
on our inland side. 

Our good weather, and good fortune, 
continued with a visit to the home of 
Micheal and Brenda McTigue, where we 
treated to as fine a tea you could find in all 
lreland. With everything homebaked and 
homemade, and with the conversation even 
finer than the treats set out before us, it 
was a most welcome stop on a busy day. 


What finer conclusion to a day of touring 
than watching the sun set over Galway Bay, 
with many of the group joining Nesta Nolan 
in singing that old favorite song, “Galway 
Bay,” made popular by Bing Crosby. 


Our final dinner together featured tributes to 
our guide and driver, in both song and 
limerick, and a warm feeling of shared 
adventure. Once again, Muriel Mozzi and 
her crew at the Travel Station put together 
an incredible trip, and made it all look much 
easier than it actually was. 


If you haven't yet been on a Friends of the 
Library literary tour, you’ve missed 
something special — don’t miss the next 
opportunity! 


Jerry Cirillo 


(An abbreviated version of this article 
appeared in the Friends of the Lincoln 
Library Members Newsletter, Fall 1997) 


A Day at L-S 


By Janet Miller 


Members of the Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee were invited to spend a day at 
the High School on October 23, to attend classes and to celebrate the 40th year of 


the School. 


_ Armed with a schedule for the day and long 
lists of classes which we might visit, I arrived at 
the school at the same time as the buses, with 
many questions running through my _ head. 
What is it really like to be in school, going from 
class to class, absorbing information for so 
many hours. With so many new technologies 
and so many things that have changed, would 
anything be familiar to my experience of 
school? What is it like to spend 75 minutes in 
one class, the length of time for many of the 
classes in the new schedule implemented two 
years ago? 

The first decision to make was _ purely 
practical: What classes should I visit? With so 
much to choose from, I decided to spend 20 
minutes in each of three classes in the first 
block, and then to stay in one class for the 
second block in order to get a feel of that 75 
minute period. I started with photography, 
where I was impressed with the concentrated 
effort of the kids, who were working quietly and 
purposefully developing film, making contact 
prints, and determining the exposure time for 
prints. I moved on, realizing that at least that 
aspect of study had not changed too much since 
I graduated from high school in the early 60's: 
Black and white photographic technology is still 
the same. 

My next stop was Public Speaking, which is 
a new class this year, designed to meet a need 
that alumni of the school had expressed. It 
sounded very new and innovative. However, 
once | got there, I was surprised to find that it 
was very much like the "elocution" classes we 
had when I was their age in school in England, 
with emphasis on speaking with the right 
volume, variation in pace, and in expression as 
they read passages from a book. 
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The third class I went to was chemistry class, 
which was celebrating National Mole Day. No, 
not the furry ones with four legs, but the 
chemical unit, molecular weight in grams. 
Students were busy working on a quiz/scavenger 
hunt, with challenges such as "Measure | mole 
of water and consume it in front of [the 
teacher]", "Make a sculpture with half a mole of 
aluminum [foil]", and "How much is one mole 
of sugar", as well as more serious questions such 
as "Who was Avogadro?" Chemistry was never 
taught in my day with such a sense of humor! 

It was time for the second block and I found 
myself in a History class, Asian Studies, 
wondering whether I would be bored or see 
bored students before the end of the 75 minute 
period. I was fascinated by the lesson on 
Budhha and his teachings, which started with a 
discussion of the Dhammapada, or verses on 
the law. The students were challenged to figure 
out how Gautama Buddha would have 
responded to some of the problems that they are 
faced with in their lives today. It really made the 
verses seem meaningful and relevant, some two 
and a half thousand years after they were 
written. Then, after a minute or so of yoga 
stretches, the class moved seamlessly on to the 
history of Buddhism. I learned how Gautama 
Buddha was buried after he died (instead of the 
more traditional Indian practice of cremation 
and floating the remains down the Ganges) and 
how the Buddha's bones were subsequently 
dispersed all across Asia, where they were 
reburied under stupas at holy sites as Buddhism 
spread across the continent. Many questions 
arose. Were the significance of these Buddhist 
relics the origin of Christian relics of saints? 
What were the meanings of all the symbols 
around drawings of the Buddha? Time flew, and 
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yoga 


UNDERGROUND 
aaa FUEL TANKS 
REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 
CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES ' 
Yoga is a process of becoming aware a: Pe 
of your body through movement, so ) 
concentration and breathing. , 
D&S CONTRACTING 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 : 
Trucking Excavating Sepuc Systems 


Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincol!n 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


Sika moore <8. 8\5 co 67/22 59-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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at the end of the 75 minutes I was still absorbed 
and enthralled, as were the students. I wish that I 
had the opportunity to learn about such things 
when I was in school. 

As the day went on,. I visited other classes, 
including one on Chaucer (they got the modern 
English translation, whereas I did not when I was 
their age) and geometry, where I really saw the 
advantage of graphing calculators. As a visual 
thinker, seeing the graphic expression of 
equations made them meaningful in a way that 
was simply not practical when I was a student. 

I also visited the media room, where I was 
given a preview of the next yearbook. This is 
now totally produced using computer 
technology, which saves many dollars. These 
savings have been put to good use in purchasing 
more equipment, such as a video camera, and 
state of the art desk top publishing programs. 
This truly is a wonderful facility, which gives 
students a wonderful opportunity to learn how 
to use this software and to acquire editorial and 
publishing experience. L-S was also the first 
school in the nation to produce a yearbook 
computer CD 2 years ago, and their work was 
featured on the national news. Clearly, the 
production is a valuable experience for those 
involved, demanding extraordinary commitment 
and long hours, from the teacher as well as the 
students. 

At the end of the day, there was a 
ceremonial unveiling of a quilt memorializing 
the first 40 years of L-S, some photos of the 
anniversary celebration last year when the 
students surrounded the building to give it a 
hug, and a new school motto "Think for 
yourself, but think of others," chosen by an e- 
mail vote of the faculty. 

Finally, there was a reception in the library, 
complete with delicious goodies which members 
of the faculty had prepared, where we all 
received a bound collection of photographs and 
memoirs reminiscing the history of L-S. We 
shared our thoughts about the day, which we all 
found both enjoyable and illuminating. I felt at 
the end of the day that I would really like to 
take some of the courses offered at the high 
school, and as it is possible for members of the 
community to audit classes, perhaps I will do so 
one of these days, when I have some more time! 


Lincoln Nursery School 


Lincoln Nursery School was founded in 1944 by a 
small group of innovative Lincoln parents with a firm belief 
in cooperative nursery school education. Since then, the 
school has grown considerably, but its fundamental 
cooperative philosophy remains unchanged. Parents are 
involved in every aspect of the school, from policy making to 
maintenance. Most important, they are active participants in 
their child's first school experience by periodically assisting 
the professionally-trained staff in its daily activities with the 
children. Parents share their varied interests and talents with 
the children, and their involvement enriches the school. 

Lincoln Nursery School is housed in the Old Stone 
Church in Lincoln. Its well-designed, newly-renovated interior 
spaces, multi-faceted playgrounds, and close proximity to the 
town library, as well as to ponds, fields, and orchards provide 
a varied and stimulating environment for the children. 

Applications for the upcoming school year are now 
available. For more information about Lincoln Nursery 
School, please write or call: 

Lincoln Nursery School 

Box 6075 

Lincoln, MA 01773-6075 


781-259-8866 Nancy Fincke, director 8) 
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‘ mor OW 


‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


5 


de 
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oy 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
.- C Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
| te ,? 


Wee i Ss 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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PUTTING OUT THE FORUM 


by Jason Gold 


Editor-in-chief, the Forum 


# SUDBURY 


Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School student newspaper 


Putting out a newspaper takes a lot of hard work, effort, and determination from a 
variety of skilled and talented individuals. It’s an arduous process, but the end result is 
what makes it all worth while. 

The Forum is the student newspaper of Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School, 
which comes out approximately nine or ten times during the school year and is currently 
in its fourth year of production. Working for the newspaper is open to all students who 
volunteer their time to write articles and stories or who wish to take pictures. There are 
six departments, and these include: News, Features, Opinion, Arts and Entertainment, 
Sports, and Photography. Each department has two editors, and some departments have 
assistant editors. This year the editorial board includes three editors-in-chief, the Proof 
Editor, the Office Manager, the Business Manager, the Faculty Advisor, and the Assistant 
Faculty Advisor. Over the years, the Forum has developed into an award-winning 
newspaper through the creative spirit of these editors and advisors as well as editorial 
staffs from previous years who have worked to get each issue off to the printer. 

The Forum office is where all the work for each issue is done. A typical issue 
begins with page editors assigning stories. Currently each department is given two pages to 
design and layout, and it is the responsibility of the page editors to assign stories to fill this 
space. Each issue is 12 pages long, which includes two pages for each department and a 
center-spread based on a theme. Story ideas are posted to all Forum staff members on the 
school e-mail system, Quantum, where they can reply if interested in writing a story. Often 
times, however, stories are assigned to specific writers. 

Staff writers are usually given a week to a week and a half to conduct whatever 
interviews and research are needed to write their articles. Most stories submitted to page 
editors are approximately 300-500 words long. While articles are being written, the page 
editors of each department begin planning out their pages and submitting requests to the 
photo editors for whatever photos will be needed. The Forum is produced on Macintosh 


computers with the Claris Works Draw program. Currently, the newspaper is in the 
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They made 
holiday shopping 
an art form. 


New England's best artists and artisans 
have been busy creating some of the finest 
jewelry, ceramics, weaving, blown glass 
and decorative art anywhere. And now 
there's one place to find them all. 


Fourth Annual 


Artists' Market 


; November 22 to December 31 


Holiday Hours: 
Monday-Thursday, 9:30-9:30 
Friday-Saturday, 9:30-5:30 
Sunday,11:30-5:30 


The Store @ DeCordova 


OOOO OO OOOO 
SOOCOSOOH. 


Dw 
XXDLK 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 
ss 


BRO OOD 


SOK 


Susan Lucker & Anne Wanzer 


OY 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
781/259-8692 


DRUED 


DR 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and ’ ny 
International Cuisines f yyy 
Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 77K 


1 HOUR 
PIIOUOQ) 
QUICK’ 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 
1097 Lexington Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 

TEL (617) 899-7624 

FAX (617) 899-7758 


¢ Photo Processing 


Xp x 


¢ Portrait Studio 
e Custom Framing 


¢ Photocopies/Faxing 


eM Hh he 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES *¢ ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


Not valid with any other offer 


LasSsoSsesSoeceecocSSsseaead. 
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process of switching over to Page Maker, a desk-top publishing program, however 
hardware conflicts have made this transition a lengthy one. Each department has a 
designated computer in the Forum office where they design and layout their pages. The 
photo department uses its computer to scan in negatives and photographs, where they can 
be cropped to size and then digitally inserted onto the pages when they have been laid out 
and are ready to go to press. 

However, before this can happen, articles have to be submitted, saved on the 
respective department’s computer, printed out, and edited. There are several rounds in 
the editing process. First, the page editor will edit the article and pass it on to an editor- 
in-chief. The page editor then gets the article back, makes the necessary changes, and 
submits the article to the Faculty advisor, who makes any other changes necessary to the 
articles. After the articles have made the trip along the “ye olde paper trail” as it is called, 
editors can begin to lay out their pages. 

Commonly one of the most time-consuming periods in the production schedule of 
the paper, is laying out the articles on the pages and making everything fit snugly - not 
too tight, but not so sparsely that there is exces-sive “white space” showing on the pages. 
As the various drafts are being perfected and printed out, the Proof Editor, Assistant 
Faculty Advisor, and editors-in-chief read the pages, make any stylistic changes and 
correct any grammar or other fragments missed in the first rounds of the editing process. 

As the pages are finalized, they are then opened up on the computer by the photo 
department who has been scanning photos and sizing them for the stories they correlate 
to. This is made possible because the Forum office is networked, allowing the access of 
hard drives of any computer within the office. The photos are digitally inserted onto the 
pages and given a final look by the editors-in-chief, before being copied onto a zip disk, a 
floppy disk with a large capacity, capable of storing all the finished pages, which are 
large files. 

The disk is then taken to Belmont Printing, in Belmont, where the files are opened 
up, copied onto film and printed as a newspaper. The actual printing of the paper takes 
two or three days and then it is distributed to the high school students and staff free of 
charge, or at a subscription rate of $15 for the year for those not in the L-S community. 

This process of putting out an issue of the Forum takes about four weeks from 
start to finish. When an issue is finished, a few days lapse, and then it’s time to start 
again. 

As much work as it is, ask the editors and they’lI tell you there’s nothing better 
than seeing all your peers reading the paper you helped to create and hearing the 


enthusiastic support from faculty members, commenting on a job well done. 
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Organizations in Lincoln 


The Carroll School 

Baker Bridge Road 

Contact: Dr. Laura S. Weiss, Admission Director 
Connie Spilhaus, Summer School Director, 781-259-8342 

The Carroll School is a private school for children with a language based learning 
disability and/or dyslexia, grades 1-12. The Carroll School is a Massachusetts chapter 766- 
approved special needs school, having a full academic program concentrating in remediating 
reading disabilities. 

Codman Community Farms 

Town Meeting in March 1973 turned down a proposed recreation center at the 
Codman farm but voted to preserve it as a working farm for the education, social and 
scenic benefit of the community, and as an historic part of the Codman Estate. The farm 
raises registered minor breeds of cattle, sheep and pigs no longer raised commercially. It 
also grows hay on about one hundred fifty acres of fields leased throughout Lincoln. Hay, 
mulch and compost are for sale, and eggs and meat raised on the farm. There is a 
summertime Farmers Market. 

About ninety community garden plots are available for rent and a Pick-Your-Own 
flower garden sells flowers (on the honor system). Children’s garden classes and chick- 
hatching are co-sponsored by the Lincoln Recreation Department in spring and fall. 
Teenage “farmer-helper” vacation activities are available in spring and summer. 

The farm greets spring with the annual sheep-shearing on Town Meeting weekend. 
A Summer Solstice picnic and square dance occurs in June, and the traditional Harvest 
Feast and Fair celebrate fall in September. There is a Trail Race in October. 

The public is invited to browse at any time. Group tours may be arranged and the 
barn may be rented for private parties. 

The farm is directed by a board of fifteen Lincoln residents - all volunteers; a 
farmer, an assistant farmer and seasonal workers are employed to manage it. Although the 
farm operation comes close to “breaking even,” it must depend on the good will and 
support of the community for capital improvements and repairs. Memberships are 
encouraged. 

The Codman House 
Codman Road 
Contact: Alicia Levine, 781-259-8843 

The Codman House is a non-profit historic house museum open from June 1st to 
October 15th with tours from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. The Carriage House may be rented for 
functions (capacity: 65-130). The Codman House is a property of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities (SPNEA), and hosts two annual events: the July 
Antique Vehicle Meet and the September Artisans’ Fair of Crafts. The landscape, complete 
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with an Italianate Garden, is open year around from sunrise to sunset. 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 

51 Sandy Pond Road 

General Info #: 781-259-8355 

DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is a public museum of modern and 
contemporary American art with an emphasis on the work of living New England artists. 
DeCordova’s thirty-five acre outdoor Sculpture Park showcases a changing exhibition of 
large-scale contemporary sculpture. DeCordova also features an amphitheater for summer 
concerts, a café for light lunches, a store for creative gifts, and a school that provides a 
comprehensive studio arts program. 

The Sculpture Park is open year around during daylight hours and is free. The 
Museum is open Tuesday-Sunday, 12 noon-5 p.m. Admission to the Museum is $6 for 
adults, $4 for seniors, students, and youths between 6 and 12. Children under 6 are free. 
The Café @ DeCordova is open Wednesday-Sunday, 12 noon-4 p.m. For more information, 
visit our World Wide Web site at http://www.decordova.org. 


Lincoln Extended Day Activities Program 
Ballfield Road 
Contact: Susan Callum, Director, 781-259-0615 
A non-profit child-care program for children with a recreational/social atmosphere. 
The hours run from after school until 6:00 p.m. and eligibility is based on Lincoln residency 
and attendance at a Lincoln public school at least two days a week. 
Emerson Hospital Auxiliary - Lincoln Unit 
20 Oak Meadow Road 
Contact: Laura Milton or Tina Cantu, Co-Chairs, 978-443-1997 
A non-profit organization that interprets policies of the hospital to the community, 
handles public relations, and raises money for equipment and facilities. They also recruit 
volunteers and educate the community on health issues. Upcoming event: 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1997, “Risks for Cardiovascular Disease,” Community Health 
Lecture, 7:00 p.m., North Assembly Room, Emerson Hospital 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, 1997, 3-5 p.m., Christmas Tea for auxiliary and hospital 
volunteers (in a Lincoln home) 
Lincoln Family Association 
Contact: SueAnne LaChance,259-0266 or Sonja Wolfsberg, 259-8971 
The Lincoln Family Association is a non-profit community group providing activities, 
fun and support for Lincoln Families. There are many benefits to membership which 
include a bi-monthly newsletter, children’s special events, adult events, parent education 
speaker series, a weekly-drop in center for parents and their children, mom’s night out as 
well as a babysitting cooperative and sitter referral service. We currently have approximate- 
ly 90 member families. Several of our upcoming events are: 
Mondays, Drop-In Center, Hartwell School, Room 111,9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Saturday, Nov.22, Pizza Party, Meeting House,11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
Sunday, Dec. 7, Holiday Party, Debra Orr’s House,3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Friday, Dec. 12, Members Coffee, Salomon’s House,9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, Dec. 16, Cookie Bake, Vercollone’s House 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
The Food Project 
10 Lewis Street 
P.O. Box 705 
Contact: Pat Gray,Co-Director, 781-259-8621 
Co-Director 
The Food Project’s programs bring together diverse groups of youth from the 
greater Boston area for summer and year-around paid and volunteer work opportunities. 
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We grow vegetables and distribute them to soup kitchens, farmers markets, ad food-related 
businesses in Dorchester and Roxbury. In addition we seek to break down barriers between 
city and suburbs while raising awareness of the local food system and the potential for 
youth to become agents for social change in their communities. Youth ages 14-16 are 
encouraged to apply. 
Lincoln Garden Club 
7 Longmeadow Road 
Contact: Susan Harding, President, 781-259-0968 

A non-profit organization whose primary goal is to educate members and to 
promote an interest in horticulture, design, conservation and beautification of the communi- 
ty. The club is affiliated with The National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., and the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, Inc. Annual fees are $20. 
Lincoln Girl Scouts 
85 Lexington Road 
Contact: Cathy Long, 781-259-1477 

A non-profit program affiliated with the Patriots’ Trail Girl Scout Council. Please 
telephone for more information. 
Gropius House 
68 Baker Bridge Road 
Contact: Annabel Hanson, 781-259-8098 

The family home designed by Walter Gropius (1883-1981) for Gropius, his wife and 
daughter. The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities has interpreted the 
house to reflect the last decade of Gropius’ life. Although modest in scale, the house was 
revolutionary in appearance. Interiors feature furniture from the Bauhaus in Dessay, 
Germany, where Gropius had been director. Guided tours of the Gropius House are 
available at scheduled times and through pre-arranged group tours. Admission free to 
Lincoln residents and SPNEA members. Hours - June 1 to October 15: 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(tours on the hour); October 16 to May 31, Saturday-Sunday, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. (tours on 
the hour). 
Hobby Greenhouse Association of Eastern Massachusetts 
Contact: Roger Desmarais, President (until May 1998) 
5 Argilla Road 
Andover, MA 01810 
978-474-1080 
Art Scarpa, Vice-president(until May 1998),781-944-5959 
Lincoln contact: Esther Braun, Corresponding Secretary (until May 1998) 
19 Moccasin Hill 
781-259-9375 

A non-profit organization of amateur plant growers, some owning greenhouses or 
plant rooms. The group meets once a month, usually the second Saturday of the month, 
alternating meetings with field trips. Members share ideas, give advice and share cuttings. 
There are frequent guest speakers. At the meetings there is a flower show of members’ 
plants, with ribbons awarded, as well as a plant auction using donations from members. 
The current meeting place is in the former Northeast Trade Center in Woburn. Annual 
dues and monthly newsletter. Visitors are always welcome. 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 
POM Boxs6022 
Contact: William G. Constable, 781-259-0199 

One of the nation’s oldest local conservation organizations, protects natural 
resources, agriculture, wildlife, and open space. The Trust manages many of the eighty 
miles of hiking, skiing, and riding trails, as well as conducting environmental education and 
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advocacy activities. A non-profit organization affiliated with the Lincoln Rural Land 
foundation and the Lincoln Conservation Commission. Membership is open to all for an 
annual family fee. 
Lincoln League of Women Voters 
P.O. Box 6146 
Contact: Mimi Landis or Susan Sugar, Co-Presidents 
781-259-0574 or 781-259-8810 

A non-partisan political organization that focuses on citizen education and advocacy 
of position through lobbying law makers. ; 
Lincoln-Sudbury Civic Orchestra 
Contact: Ron Row, 781-259-8654 

The L-S Civic Orchestra, directed by Pip Moss, combines local adults and high 
school students. Rehearsals are on Tuesday evenings from 7:30-9:30 at L-S. The winter 
concert will be Friday, January 16, in the L-S auditorium. 
The Magic Garden Children’s Center 
P.O. Box 34 


Contact: Gail Eddy, 781-259-8161 
A non-profit child-care center tor children eighteen months old until Kindergarten, 


focused on early childhood education. Admission is offered first to residents, then to others 
if space is available. 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
208 South Great Road 
781-259-9500 

Massachusetts Audubon Society is the largest conservation organization in New 
England. concentrating its efforts in Massachusetts, the Society has protected more than 
27,000 acres of conservation land/wildlife habitat, conducts nature education programs for 
two hundred thousand children annually, and advocates for sound environmental policies. 
Massachusetts Audubon is a state-wide organization with thirty-six sanctuaries open to the 
public. Massachusetts Audubon is independent of National Audubon. For more informa- 
tion about the Society or to support its important work by becoming a member, call 1-800- 
AUDUBON or visit the Society’s page on the World Wide Web at http://www.massaudubo- 
n.org. 

Visit the Hatheway Environmental Resource Center at Massachusetts Audubon 
Society headquarters in Lincoln. Resources include books on current environmental issues, 
field guides on birds and natural history, classic and recent books on New England nature, 
environmental education curricula and teaching materials for grades K-12, children’s books, 
and more. Massachusetts Audubon Society members may borrow from the library and 
anyone is welcome to browse and use on-site resources including environmental job 
information, journals and periodicals, newsletters. Hatheway Library is located on the north 
side of Route 117, 3/4 mile east of Route 126 and directly across from the Drumlin Farm 
entrance. for library hours call 781-259-9506, ext. 7255. 
Lincoln Minute Men 
P.O. Box 1775 
Contact: Don Hafner, Captain, 781-489-2539 
Rick Wiggin, Past-Captain, 781-259-0489 

The Lincoln Minute Men keep alive the memory of the original minutemen, the 
history of April 19, 1775, and our colonial heritage - through a variety of staged education- 
al, patriotic, and ceremonial programs, including Patriot’s Day ceremonies, public parades, 
school presentations, and living history programs. A non-profit organization consisting of 
musket men, fife and drums, and colonials. The group is also available for hire for special 
events. 

Under Massachusetts law, all able-bodied male members of the community over the 
age of sixteen were required to belong to a militia company. Today, the Lincoln Minute 
Men welcome members of both genders and all ages. 
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Old Town Hall Exchange 
25 Lincoln Road 
781-259-8106 

A non-profit. shop that sells hand crafted goods. Baby and children’s clothes are 
our specialty. We also offer sweaters, jewelry, pottery, cards, dried flowers and much more, 
including cookies, cakes and other foods. Consignments are accepted Monday mornings at 
the Exchange. The annual fee is $5 and 80% of the selling price is returned to the artisan. 
Open 10 a.m. to 4:30 pm., September to June. 

PAC Lincoln/Hanscom Parent Advisory Council for Special Needs 
PAC, c/o Pupil Services Department, Lincoln Public Schools 
Hartwell Building, Ballfield Road 

Contact: Bob Bishop, PAC Chairperson, 781-259-0519 

The Lincoln/Hanscom Parent Advisory council for Special Needs (PAC) is a State- 
mandated parent group that works within the school system to act as a liaison between 
parents, staff, and administrators to monitor and strengthen the commitment to meeting the 
needs of all children and especially the children with special needs. 

PAC strives to be of great help to many parents in coping with the stress related 
to the issues that arise concerning a child with learning differences. We begin every 
meeting with an open discussion, about whatever you the parent wants to discuss. This has 
proved over the past two years to be very informative, and productive. 

Lincoln Parent Teacher Association 
Ballfield Road 
Contact: Sue Hollingsworth, President, 781-259-1247 

A non-profit, volunteer organization that supports both the Lincoln Elementary and 
Middle Schools through social communication, fund-raising, advocacy, and outreach activities. 
Providing an important link among parents, teachers, and other participants in the school 
system. Affiliated with the National and Massachusetts PTA. Annual dues. 

Peace Action 
POF Box 23 
Contact: Bob Pearmain, 781-259-8664 

A non-profit organization that works for nuclear disarmament, reduction of the 
military budget, clean-up of nuclear weapons plants, and conversion from military to civilian 
producation. Annual Fee. 

Two Percent Co-op 

16 Longmeadow Road 

Contact: Ellen Matathia, Coordinator, 781-259-1273 
Sheila Williams, 781-259-1524 

A non-profit food cooperative that provides members with a wide variety of 
healthful, wholesome food, usually in large quantities, at a reduced price. Members order 
groceries and produce monthly from Northeast Cooperatives in Vermont. Two percent of 
our purchases are donated to a charity of our choice. There is a membership fee, and 
members are required to participate for approximately two hours per month on a Monday. 
Lincoln School Foundation 
BOM Box'67/5 
Contact: Dwight Gertz 781-259-1312 

This Foundation (LSF) is a membership supported, privately funded organization 
which supports the Lincoln/Hanscom schools by awarding grants which promote school/com- 
munity collaboration, provide professional development, and enrich curriculum. 

Lincoln Youth Soccer 
POO BOX ss 15 
Contact: Bruce Long, President, 781-259-1773 

A non-profit program affiliated with the Massachusetts Youth Soccer Association. 

Designed for children in grades K-8. Fee. 
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PEREGRINE FRAMING 


A New Dimension in 
Framing 


I would like to introduce myself as a newcomer to 
the beautiful town of Lincoln. In late October, I moved my 
business, Peregrine Framing, into The Mall at Lincoln 
Station, between Inside Outside and Something Special. In 
the first two weeks, a great many people have come in to 
introduce themselves and give words of welcome and 
encouragement. 

The service I offer is commercially referred to as 
*custom framing”, but I think of it as the preservation of 
‘personal treasures. My maternal ancestors were English 
Cabinetmakers who moved from Bath to Boston in 1795. 
This may, in some way, account for my need to work with 
my hands. My mother is an artist, her current work the 
‘product of a lifelong fascination with medieval Russian art. 
“My childhood was filled with the fruits of her creative 
imagination. She made virtually everything for us by hand. 
My own focus is on restoring the perception of 
picture framing to its proper place, as a creative and 
Teflective craft, practiced by skillful artisans, to reflect the 
personality and tastes of their clientele. For example, by 
having me frame an old portrait photograph and a 
ollection of antique watches. a client of mine now has, 
anging above her desk, all the things that remind her of 
her mentor, her favorite great-aunt. For years they were 
packed away in boxes, where she seldom came across them, 
except by chance when looking for something else. Now 
the old, hand-tinted photograph is enclosed in archival 
Matboard and protected by UV-filtering glass; the watches, 
unk in watered silk, sit in the trame below the portrait. 

These valuable memories which we so carefully 

Squirrel away define us and remind us who we are and from 
where we came. It is by having these elements of our past 
ound us every day that we can keep a sense of continuity, 
for ourselves AND our children. To me, that continuity is 
ven more important now than ever before, to make sense of 
life. One of the reasons that Lincoln appealed to me so 
uch as a place to root my business is the reputation of its 
Tesidents as people who care for and take care of their 
families, their community, and beyond. 
In my view, framing should discreetly enhance...and 
protect...what is being displayed, while making it accessible 
‘to those for whom it has meaning. Just as a certain piece of 
furniture fits into our lives and living space, frames should 
be the “furniture” that lets us surround ourselves with all 
the elements that make us who we are. It is a delightful way 
to make a living, helping people to illuminate their lives with 
artwork and pieces of life that might otherwise remain 


hidden carefully away and unappreciated. Over the ten 
years I had my _ business just outside of Colonial 
Williamsburg in Virginia, those who began as clients became 
close friends, and, if the reception I have had here in the last 
two weeks is any indication, that will be the case here as well. 
] thank you for your warmth and kindness. Please come in 
-just to visit- anytime! 


-Victoria Spoor 


PEREGRINE 
FRAMING 


Archival Quality Custom Framing 
Specializing in Preservation of Antiquities, 
Textiles, and Shadowboxes 


Free Estimates 


781-259-4143 


Tuesday-Friday 9-4 
Saturday 1-5 
and by appointment 
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BankBoston. 


New name. New strengths. 


Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countnes 
around the world. The strength of a global financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM on the comer. 


1-800-2-BOSTON 


Member FDIC 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 
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